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TO 



HENRY B.H.BEAUFOY, ESQ., F.R.S- 



Dear Sir, 

Considering the generous interest you 
have evinced in the endowments of the 
City of London School, and the facilities 
afforded men of letters in your extensive 
library, I beg to dedicate to you my 
" Course of English Reading," trusting that 
it may contribute to your benevolent de- 
signs^ of assisting the early efforts and the 
later progress of those who pursue the 
paths of learning. 

Yours, dear Sir, 

With much respect. 

Very faithfully. 

The Author. 

Barnstaple, Jan. 1. IB50, 



PREFACE 



TO 

THE SECOND EDITION. 



Miss Jane 0. divided her in-door hours into three 
parts : the housekeeping and dinner-ordering cares 
of life claimed one part; hearing two younger 
sisters say their lessons a second part ; and during 
the third and most delightftd remainder she 
would lock her chamber door, and move on the 
marker of Russell's " Modem Europe " at the rate 
of never less than fifteen pages an hour, and some- 
times more. 

Being so vexatious as to ask wherein her satis- 
faction consisted, I was told — in the thought that 
she did her duty; that she kept her resolution; 
that she read as much as her friends ; that con- 
tinually fewer histories remained to read; and 
that she hoped one day to excel in literature. 
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VIU PREFACE. 

. A few torturing questions elicited that neither 
the labour nor the resolution aforesaid had produced 
any sensible increase, or more than a vague but 
anxious expectation, of available information or 
mental improvement A painful suspicion arose 
that there was some truth in the annoying remark 
of a certain idle companion, that she was ^^ stupe- 
fying her brains for no good." 

The exposure of an innocent delusion is mere 
cruelty, imless you replace the shadow by the 
substance ; so a list of books and plan of opera- 
tions was promised by the next post. Adam Smith 
attempted in a pamphlet what resulted in his 
" Wealth of Nations " after the labour of thirty 
years. My letter grew into a volume, now 
offered for the guidance of youth in each and 
every department of literature. 

A large edition has been circulated, and a 
demand for a second enables me to notice many 
recent publications, and to profit by the sugges- 
tions of ** gentle readers " and severer critics. In 
reply to repeated inquiries how the Author could 
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have forgotten such and such works of undoubted 
I authority, he replies, that no student would thank 
him for transcribing the Catalogue of the Bodleian, 
however much it might add to his reputation for 
extensive reading. Without aspiring to direct 
the future studies of Mr. Macaulay in History, of 
Dr. Buckland in Geology, or of the Duke of Wel- 
lington in Military Tactics, he is happy to say, that 
very learned men have expressed their regret 
that in their early studies they had not the benefit 
of such simple guidance as this volimie affords. 

J. P. 

Barnstaple, Jan 1. 1850. 



SUMMARY OF COURSE OF ENGLISH 

READING. 



How to study 

HISTORY generally, 95. 

of Britain generally, 98. An outline of the whole, 
and particular instructions for making our fort, or 
strong point, one of six memorable eras ; viz. 

1. Till the Conquest 

2. Middle ages — feudal system — ehiwUry — 

crusades. 
S. Commencement of Modem History, as marktd 
by printing f — gunpowder^ — the compass, — 
discovery of America, — Cohniai System, — 
Beformation 

4. The Civil Wars. 

5. Tlie Revolution of 1688. 

6. From George III. p. From 1660 to the French 

to the present I Revolution, 
time, ifith special .^ 2. To the end of the Re- 
instructions for I volutionary war, 
studying, (,3. To the present time. 

ofMonEAM Europe generally, 122. Particular in- 
structions for making our fort, or strong point, one 
of seven eras ; viz. 

1. The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 

2. The Revival of Learning. 

3. The Religious Wars in the Low Countries. 

4. The Thirty Years* War. 

5. The French Revolution. 

6. History of America and the West. 

7. British India and other Colonies. 

of Rome, advice addressed to youths while yet at 

school ; or 
to candidates for scholarships, 145. 
to candidates for University honours 

and Fellowships, 148. 
to ladies and general readers, H8. 
light and entertaining study of, 1 49. 
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How to study 

HISTORY of Greece, advice addressed to youths reading for 

scholarships, 157. 
to candidates for University honours 

and Fellowships, 155. 
to ladies and general readers, 169. 
light and entertaining study of, 169. 
of Man, 196. 

The Wonders of Creation and Natural Phe- 
nomena, 198. 
The Arts, Sciences, Literature, and com- 
parative superiority of different Nations, 
199. 
Notice of most interesting and exciting 

Narratives of Land and Sea, 202. 
The Manners and Customs, and the general 

state of different Nations, 200. 
The Politics, Institutions, and Economy 

of Nations, 205. 
The Ruins of Ancient Cities and Anti- 
quities, 206. 
Works, entertaining and illustrative of Clas- 
sical and Sacred Literature, 208. 
Preparatory to a Tour in Britain, or on the 

Continent, 209. 
Most pleasantly and profitably, by illus- 
trated books, 209. 

PHILOSOPHY, Moral, Political, Mental, — Metaphysics, 

— Grammar, Logic, Rhetoric, Phrenology, 
Physiology, 211. 

THE, FINE ARTS, by a method very easy^and entertain- 
ing, 227. 
Painting, — Elements of Criticism, History of 

Art, &c., 229. 
ScuLFTuaE, 242. 
Architecture, 245. 

THE SCRIPTURES, in five Divisions, viz. 

I. The Text, — the Word (comparing passages, — inter- 
esting illustration, — repeating, — writing proofs, 
— Scriptural common-place book). 
iL Commentaries and Notes. 

3, Biblical Antiquities, — Jewish History, — Transla- 
tions. 
■ 4. Doctrines, — Articles, — the Prayer Book, — Books 
fox Controversialists, — Defence of the Church. 
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SubdWisions of the prin- 
cipal Writers. 



How to study 

THE SCRIPTURES — conftnuerf. 

5. The principal Writers in order : 

n. The Fathers* 

2. The Schoolmen. 

3. The Reformers. 

4. The Succ^sors of the 
Reformers. 

5. The Non-conformists. 

6. The Divines of the Re- 
storation and Revo- 
lution. 

7. Modem Writers. 

POETRY, — Criticism, — Taste, 284. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY in all its Branches, — Notice 
of simple Treatises, 289. 

MILITARY SCIENCE AND HISTORY, 290. 

How to renumber what we read, — Rules simple and practicable, 

179. 
Bow to keep a Common-place Book, 289. 
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Advice tnore particularly to those who shufy 

Antiquities, 103. 106. 206. 

for the Bar, 103 — 107. 

for the Church, 109. 128. 

Constitutional history, 113. 129. 220. 

for General Information, 115. 131. 137. 219. 224^ 243—7. 

for the Array and Navy, 290. 

the History of Literature, 126. 268. 384. 

for University Scholarships, 145 — 157. 

Classes and Fellowships, 148 — 157. 

Roman History, briefly (to young ladies), 148. 

Grecian History, briefly, 169. 

with weak memory, 179. 

preparatory to travelling, 209. 

instead of travelling, 203. 

only the amusing, 62 — ^73. 

methodically ; to mark their progress, 7. 83. 

Moral Philosophy, briefly, 213. 

more deeply, 214. 
at Oxford, 215. 

Political Economy, more or less, 217. 

Mental Philosophy and Metaphysics, 221. 

Physidogy and Phrenology, 222 
Grammar, with a view to Composition, 227, 

Logic and Rhetoric, 227. 

the Fine Arts, 228. 

to judge of Painting, 229. Sculpture, 242. Architecture, 

245. 
for Holy Orders, 109. 128, ; 257. 
for writing Sermons, 249. ; 254. 
for doctrinal Controversy, 262. 
to defend the Established Church, 267. 
Theology as a part of general Literature, 268. 
Poetry, — a regular course, 284. 
to cultivate taste, 288. 

requiring simple works for «elf-instruction in Natural Phi- 
losophy, 290. 
with very limited advantages, 121. 132. 
needing encouragement, 3. 10. 80. 91—93 
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Literary Opiniona and Remarks by distinguiaKed Mem, 

By Hesiod of mankind, 4 ; by Johnson of study, 9 ; by Sheridan 
of gaining knowledge, 14; by Gray of Boswell, 22; by Talleyrand 
of conversation, 29 ; by Bacon and Rochefoucauld of seeming 
wise, 29 ; by Bolingbroke of course of reading, 30 ; by Sir J. 
Reynolds of genius, 34; by Johnson of Hudibras, 32; by Moore 
of Sberidan*s oratory, 34; by Hobbes of reading a little well, 37; 
by Johnson of history, 40; by Sir J. Reynolds of Robertson, 40; 
by Sir R. Walpole of history, 40; by Bacon of historical compi- 
latioa and choice of histories, 41 ; by Coleridge of Gibbon, 43 ; 
by Burke of Hume, 44; by Lady W. Montagu of learning 
luguages, 43; vulgar error concerning Smollett's history, 44; 
by Johnson of reading books through, 46 ; by Adam Smith, 46 ; 
by Heber of Sir W. Scott, 55 ; by Bulwer of Sir David Wilkie, 
64; by Gray of Rasselas, 65 ; by Johnson of Gray's Odes, 65; 
by Wordsworth and Mrs. Hemans of Bums, 65 ; by Dr. Parr of 
Sr W. Scott, 65 ; by Burke of Ossian, 65 ; by Dr. Wolcott of 
*' Alexander's Feast," 65 ; by Addison of methodical study, 66 ; 
by Bishop Butler of the pleasures of the mind, 70 ; by George 
Steevens of the pursuits of literature, 73 ; by Herschel of the 

/pleasures of science, 81 ; by Herschel of steam power compared 
with the pyramids, 87 ; by Bacon and Johnson of reading and 
conversation, 91 ; by Dufresnoy of the time required for a course 
of historical stucUes, 95 ; of Niebuhr's memory, 90; his wonderful 
discernment, 102; Burke's prophecy, 102; Gibbon's, 108; by 
Burke of Murphy's translation of Tacitus, 108 ; by Niebuhr and 
Blaekstone of Gibbon, 108 ; by Sir W. Scott of Clarendon, HI ; 
of the author of Junius, 118; by Bacon of superficial reading, 
119; of the revival of learning, 126; by Professor Heeren of 
modem history, 130; of Scott's Life of Napoleon, 132; by 
Sydney Smith on reviews, 132; by Campbell of Mackintosh's 
style, 133; of imagination as affected by age, 139; by Pitt of 
Sheridan's eloquence, 140; by Sir R. Peel of the Hon. M. 
Elphinstone's work, 142; by Theodore Beza of Plutarch, 153; 
by the Quarterly of Boswell, 163; by Abernethy of John Hunter, 
159 ; by Niebuhr of classical studies, 1 64 ; by Lady W. Mon- 
tagu of the ignorance of ladies, 165 ; by Jeremy Taylor of clas- 
sic studies, 168 ; by Pliny, Thucydides, and the tragedians, of 
the duty of man, 168; by Johnson of Pope's Homer, 172; by 
Bacon, of the true use of study, 175 ; by Fox of Pitt, 181 ; by 
Abercrombie of Memory, 1 88 ; by Bacon of Memoria Technica, 
188; by Neibuhr of verbal memory, 189; by Medhurst of the 
wonderful memory of the Chinese, 191 ; of the memory of Ma- 
thews the comedian, 191; by Lady W. Montagu of Addison's 
daughter, 192 ; by Prior of Bolingbroke's talent for languages, 
also of Xavier the Jesuit, and the Bishop of New Zealand, 1 92 ; 
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by Eusebius of Esdras, by Seneca of Hadrian, by Petrarch of 
Clement V., by Cicero and Quintilian, of Memory, 193; by Sir I, 
Newton of the key to knowledge, 200; by Johnson of improving 
by travels, 201 ; by Professor Sedge wick of Paley's Moral Phi- 
losopliy, 213; by Mackintosh, Dr. Chalmers, and Dr. Arnold, of 
Butler's Sermons, 215; by Mrs. Somerville of the facility of the 
study of science, 215; by Fox of Burke's Letters on the French 
Revolution, 217; by Sir W. Scott of Sir David Wilkie's paintings, 
234 ; by the Rev. H. Melville of the Scriptures tending to mental 
discipline, 249 ; by Coleridge of Mditet not Malta, 250 ; by Dr. 
Meuse of the Indian tradition of a deluge, 251 ; by Serle of the 
Trinity known to the Otaheitans, 251 ; by Mackintosh of Job 
xxix., by Wordsworth of Jeremiah, by Mrs. Hemans of St. John, 
by Coleridge of St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans, 252; by the 
Edinburgh Review of Doddridge, 278; by George III. of Wat- 
son's " Apology for the Bible," 262 ; by Dr. Chalmers of the 
Fathers, 268 ; by the Duke of Wellington of Paley's Evidences, 
269; by Abp. Leighton of the Schoolmen, 271; by Lord Bur- 
leigh of the Liturgy, 274 ; by Robert Hall of Burke and Howe, 
275; by St. Augustine of Cicero, 276 ; by C. II. of Isaac Barrow, 
277 ; by Johnson of Law's " Serious Call," 278 ; by Bolingbroke 
of Dryden's prose ; by Mackintosh of Dryden's ** Cock and the 
Fox," 284 ; by Mackintosh of obscurity in poetry — of Gray — of 
Johnson's injustice to Gray and Prior, 285 ; by Byron of John- 
son's poems, 385 ; by Fox and Mackintosh of Crabbe, by Pitt of 
Scott, by Scott of Coleridge, by Mackintosh of Coleridge, S86 ; 
by Burns of Alison « On Taste," 387. 
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PART I. 

IN WHICH THE PATH OP LEABNIKG IS EXPLAINED TO BE 
NICELY SLOPED AND GRADUATED, AND SO PLENTEOU8LY 
STEEWN WITH OBJECTS OP INTEREST AND CUBIOSITT AS TO 
BE ENTEETAINING AND INVITING TO ALL. 

" Est quiddam prodire tenus ti non datur ultrft.** 
" If you cant do as much as you would, at least do «s much 
as you can.** 

All the world would allow that a traveller would 
pass more easily fipom any one point to any other 
point by having a distinct picture of the road 
before he started. All the world would approve 
of a traveller's stopping once or twice in his 
journey, and asking himself, " To what place am 
I going ?" and " Is this the best way to reach it?" 
But how many myriads in this world aforesaid do 
set out on the long and intricate road of life 
without a map, and, while they can only keep 
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2 COUESE OP ENGLISH BEADING. 

moving, never stop to ask whether they are in 
their latitude or out of it. So blindly do men 
run after all the imaginary prizes of life, and just 
as blindly do they pursue any one of them. Con- 
sider intellectual pursuits. Many young persons 
have said to me, *^I should so like to possess 
general information, and to be well-informed, like 
our very amusing fiiend. Is it not strange that, 
amidst all the toils of a most engrossing profession, 
he can find time to acquire so much knowledge on 
every subject?" 

" Not at all strange ; a few minutes a day, well 
employed, are quite enough." 

"Really I do not find it so. What I read 
rarely interests me ; so I forget nearly as fast as I 
read, and grow more and more confused." 

" Too little interest, and too much confusion ! 
Really you have enough to complain of. Do you 
know that this may constitute all the diflTerence 
between your acquirements and those of our 
friend?" 

" But he is so clever." 

" Can he do as much in one hour as you in 
six?" 

** No I certainly not I see your argument. 
You are going to remind me I have more than six 
times the number of hours to study." 

*^ Is there no one subject on which you feel your- 
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self his equal? Think of gardening, drawing, 
scriptural reading,'' &c 

" True, but I am so fond of these subjects ; 
for ^" 

"For, — you would say, your attention never 
flags, and your memory never fails." 

** Just so. But I am not so fond of certain other 
subjects, which still I very much wish to know." 

^^ But do you not remember a time when you 
were not so/ond even of these favourite subjects ?" 

** Certainly ; you would infer therefore " 

** I would infer what I positively have experienced 
both in myself and others, that a fondness and 
interest for study may be acquiredy and under good 
guidance it is hardly ever too late to begin,^ 

** And the advice you intend to give me is 
founded on " 

** Is founded on certain simple and self-evident 
means of creating an interest in all we read, and 
thus insuring attention, and consequently memory. 
Suppose you wished to nourish a man's body, you 
would say, * Feed him.' * But he does not digest.' 
* Probably he has no appetite?' *Yes; he will 
eat some few things.' * Then choose these few ; 
attend to his appetite, and by that judge when and 
what he can digest.' So with the mind; attend 
to the curiosity, which is the appetite of the mind, 

B 2 



4 COUESE OF ENGLISH BEADING. 

for whatever the mind receives with avidity tends 
to its maturity and strength," 

In this way I have reasoned with many of my 
friends : and have had the satisfaction of seeing 
my advice attended with more success than I could 
ever anticipate. One pupH in particular is now 
present to my mind, a lady — a circumstance most 
encouraging to all who distrust their own abilities 
-and this especiaUy is the case which induces 
me to think that the same advice may be generally 
useftd. My prescriptions, I trust, are not like the 
panacea of the day, the same for all patients in all 
stages ; but such as, being based on the same prin- 
ciples of mental health, are nicely modified to suit 
every age and constitution. K my rules seem 
obvious, and what all well-educated persons may 
be presumed to know, I answer. Do we not often 
hear readers say, I like a book that begins at the 
beginning of a subject — that presumes not that I 
have knowledge, but that I am generally ignorant ? 
Have the best informed never searched for infor- 
mation, though with affected indifference — they 
would not, on any account, be seen to do so — 
even in a child's story-book, or penny catechism ? 
Hesiod, as quoted by Aristotle, divides the world 
into three classes : — the first have sense of their 
own; the second use the sense of their neigh- 
bours ; the third do neither one nor the other. 
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Now all lie advice I have to offer is addressed 
to the second class^ with a slight hope and a 
sincere desire to make converts of the third. As 
to arrangement, I will not promise to be very 
exact As a traveller in the boundless fields of 
literature, I shall take the privilege of describing 
fair flowers and curiosities as they occurred to me, 
and to quote the very words of many fellow- 
travellers, some pointing out my way, and some 
asking theirs. Full well I know that a man who 
will stand forth like a witness in a court of justice, 
and say not what he thinks, but what he knows 
and has seen, and sometimes what impression these 
occurrences produced upon his mind, may find his 
humble testimony decide knotty questions and 
promote high purposes he knew not of. Thus, by 
truth copied fipom the plain tablets of memory, 
will I endeavour so to lay down the law that each 
may solve his own perplexity, and to hold up a 
mirror in which every man may see himself. 

The first case that occurs to me — the case of 
nearly all who have the ambition, but not the 
method, to be literary characters — is the follow- 
ing: — A young lady of great intelligence asked, 
" What would you recommend me to read ? '' 

** That depends on what you have been reading 
lately — the new matter must assimilate with the 
old, or it will not digest." 

B 3 
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" I have read nearly all Hume and Smollett, 
and I want to know some more of the History of 
England, and the continental nations too — shall I 
read Russell's Modem Europe ? " 

" Excuse me for saying you have rather a large 
ground-plan for your historical edifice. Do you 
hope to build up in the same proportion? Re- 
member the Tower of Babel and the confasion of 
tongues. A dozen and a half of thick volumes I 
Can you remember all this ? '' 

*^ Oh no. The worst of it is I cannot remember 
even common facts, succession of kings, w^s and 
peace, and the like, which even children learn 
from their little books. I was so long over Hume, 
that I forgot the first part before I had read the 
last." 

" And if you had only read the child's history 
through twice, you would possess more real know- 
ledge at the present moment." 

This was allowed: my pupil also agreed that 
Hume dwelt too long on some topics in which she 
felt no interest, and too little on others ; that with 
all long histories it was difficult to grasp the out- 
line of events so comprehensively as to enjoy the 
advantage of comparing one period with another^ 
and that in proportion as these defects caused less 
interest, greater perseverance was required. An 
admission which called to mind the expression of 
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anotlier literary pilgrim, who exclaimed from the 
very slough of despair, *^ What am I to try next 
— I have waded through two volumes of Russell, 
and am lAartily tired by a third ? " 

I now took a sheet of paper and drew what was 
intended for an historical tree. The trunk bore in 
stra^Ung capitals the words Hume and Smollett ; 
and in smaller letters the names of the sovereigns, 
each of whom was allowed a space commensurate 
^th his reign. *^ Here," I said, " you have one 
continuous history, as it were, the stem and prop, 
or the connected chain of your knowledge: — a 
fess substantial supporter than Hume would do as 
well at^r^ent, because you seem to have forgotten 
(which is about the same thing as never having 
read) Hume's History. I wish you to have a com- 
prehensive knowledge of this whole chain; so take 
the History of England by the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, one small duodecimo 
of 140 pages, price Is. 3d. This you may know 
thoroughly in four or five days ; and afterwards 
keep it in mind by writing out the answers of the 
questions given at the end. In this way your 
chain of history will be connected, and you may 
learn to run over in your mind all the events from 
Queen Boadicea to Queen Victoria, at least I have 
known children of ten years of age do as much." 
'' Then what shall I do with Hume ?" 

b4 
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" Hume's history will strengthen partictilar 
links in this fine chain I am supposing: it will 
make the imaginary trunk the thicker and better 
able to support the weight of its branches. You 
will guess that by the branches and offshoots 
I mean biographies and other works read in con- 
nection ; the desire for which will be excited by 
this chain of reading, or grow out of this tree of 
history." 

^^A little more explanation if you please, and 
remember the amusement you promised me ; — 
hitherto, my studies have been literally * bubble, 
bubble, toil and trouble ? ' " 

"Tell me, first, what desire or curiosity has 
grown out of your chain of reading ? '* 

" I have a curiosity to know more of Ridley, 
Cranmer, and those glorious martyrs." 

" First cast your eye over the three or four 
pages of Mary's reign in th^ little history, you will 
then have a vivid recollection of their times ; and 
then read a separate. account of these champions 
of Christendom in some other books." 

" Just so ; but then I must go through four or 
five volumes of the Reformation ? " 

** There is no necessity ; continue to read about 
the martyrs as long as your curiosity lasts. You 
may find a short mention of them in a Cyclopaedia 
or Biographical Dictionary ; or you may turn to a 
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full and graphic account in Southey's Book of 
the ChLTirch. See, I keep my promise; when 
* toil and trouble begins or interest ends,' I say, 
stop and read something else." 

My friend was laudably solicitous as to whether 
this was sound advice : she thought " that where 
there was no pain, there would be no cure ; " so 
besides urging my own experience, I sought and 
found authority in a book in which authority may 
be found on subjects almost as multifarious as we 
would expect in a famous book purporting to treat 
De quolihet ente et muUis aliis rebus ; ^^ about every 
thing in the world, and many other things beside." 
Dr. Johnson said that for general improvement 
a man should read whatever his immediate incli- 
nation prompted. *^ What we jead with inclination 
makes a much stronger impression. If we read 
without inclination, half the mind is employed in 
fixing the attention, so there is but one half to be 
employed on what we read;"* and this the Doctor 
said when sixty-seven years had rolled over his 
sober head. 

Again, " Idleness is a disease which must be 
combated ; but I would not advise a rigid adhe- 
rence to a particular plan of study." My plan 
requires no rigid adherence, but allows full lati- 
tude, as the Doctor goes on to require. ^^ I, my- 

* Boswell, vol. vi. p. 163. 
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self, have never persisted in any plan for two day 
together, A man ought to read just as mclinatio 
leads hun, for what he reads as a task will do hii 
little good."— Vol. ii. p. 213. 

I 

My advice coincides with that of the Doctor 
I would afford all the assistance of method witl 
out cramping the strong spring of inclinatioi 
Where two books, or two courses of reading, ai 
equally amusing, there is no hardship in bein 
restricted to the more improving. 

This adviceVas followed. A few evenings afte] 
I found my pupil had read with the sharp edge ( 
curiosity, and, of course, had digested lives ( 
Ridley and Cranmer, and had become curioxi 
still further about Heny VIIL, Edward VI., an 
Mary. *^ What !" I said ; " how came these cha 
racters to interest you more to-day than when yo 
read of them in Hume?" *^ Because," was th 
natural reply, " the association was different 
care more about those who fought or befriende 
the pope, than about men who lost heads or wo 
crowns, to say nothing of long chapters about pr 
mogeniture, in which, by the way, our friend i§ s 
accurate ; but I understand it is only from assc 
ciation with his law books." My principle wi 
now understood, that every person has his peculic 
curiosity y on attending to the dictates of which his m 
mory and improvement depend. 
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This curiosity is an appetite which " grows by 
t it feeds on." Let me relate another passage 
•m my preceptorial diary : — *^ A most wonder- 
y retentive memory has that Captain Evans we 
et yesterday : he talks on every subject ; strange 
Mr. Wood, when here on his circuit, did not 
more of him." ** I should wonder more if 
did ; the captain talks for effect : he has more 
ity than love of literature: Mr. Wood truly 
ked what a bore the man was ; that he went 
ay like a steam-engine in his own line, but 
d the moment he got off it ; pursued no game 
t what he himself had started ; could fight but 
y on his own ground, and was no match for 
the poorest antagonist on any other. Strangely 
enough, there was another person in the same com- 
j^y, of known depth and research, who heard 
ifliis ** captain bold" without taking the trouble to 
Correct his facts, or question his conclusions ; and 
who also observed the next day, he ** only wished 
men would not worry their friends in the evening 
with what they had read without understanding 
the very same morning." How true is the obser- 
vation that men who have not studied some one 
subject as a profession, or with as much assiduity 
and thought as a profession requires, having no 
standard of accuracy, can rarely speak creditably 
on any single topic. Lies, whether expressed or 
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implied (and what is affectation but lies in a si 
of solution), always discourage truth, and the hi 
ble endeavours of simple honesty: so, a yoi 
honourably desirous of improvement was alm< 
persuaded by the empty pretensions of a shalloi 
pretender, that the knowledge worthy of a propclj 
man is beyond ordinary abihty to attain. i 

Let a vain, chattering character read the latel 
article in the " United Service Magazine," talk • 
the reading-room door on the contents with sonl 
of those portly gentlemen who are to be seen i 
every town like China jars, or male Caryatidei 
daily fixtures, for fear any stranger should want 
clue to the fashionable library ; and with the sum 
total of i:emarks and illustrations so collected, le 
him talk loud and long, and he will be regards 
as the man of general information. The ignorafl 
do not discover the cheat, and the wise despise tot 
much to expose it, or should they venture to qu* 
lify the general praise, they are called jealous, and 
pass unregarded. 

" Well," said my young friend, " all I know ia 
I should have felt more comfortable had I knowi 
more of the subject te was discussing. The las 
war — Napoleon — Nelson — and the Duke, ar 
matters about which J have a very confiised an( 
shallow stock of information. How should I pre 
ceed ? — * Gurwood's Despatches,' Alison, volume 
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Southey on the Peninsula, and others on the 
volution, will take me so long, I shall starve 
want of knowledge before I gain it at this slow 
te." 

He was soon made to understand that these 
ere not the books to begin with, and was warned 
ith the mention of Robinson Crusoe's boat, too 
to launch, and his first plan of a goat-pen, two 
es round, which would have given him as little 
,perty in Ym flock a8 if he had no pen at all. 
My friend saw that long historical works, and 
most others, consist of two parts : — 
First, facts. 

Secondly, observations on facts. 
As to the facts, he did not want to know tho- 
roughly all the minutiae mentioned in the books 
above mentioned — a perfect knowledge of a very 
small portion would satisfy him for the present; 
a small collection would serve as standards round 
which other ideas might rally, as fixed points, for 
association, in aid of memory, and as links, how- 
ever coarse, to make the chain complete, till time 
were allowed to substitute links stronger and more 
minute. This youth had also the confidence to 
allow that, by comparison of facts, he might discern 
effects and causes, and have a home supply of 
observations; for the larger stock of ideas we 
import the less we grow, and the more minds fall 
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out of cultivation. I encouraged him with th 
prospect of becoming in course of time almd 
exclusively his own grower and consumer as t 
observations : and when! books are to be read fo 
culling facts alone^ and most observations passei 
by as already known, he saw that cumbron 
volumes would in effect be considerably reducet 
in size, and asked, *^ Is this the reason I see yoi 
with a book on your favourite subject, tumii^ 
over the leaves without seeming to read five line 
out of a page ?" " Yes, frequently five lines ap 
enough to show what the author is going to ob 
serve, and by degrees we obtain the same facilit] 
in reading facts as observations. Did you not se< 
me the other day pass over nearly a whole chaptei 
of travels in Russia? The table of contenti 
showed me that it contained substantially the same 
matter as a volume I had just before read on thfl 
same subject" However, let no readers be &^ 
coirraged by these observations to fall into a care* 
less and desultory habit. I allow them to miss 
what they already know : I do not say what they 
have already read. Accurate reading and re- 
flection are their own reward, by saving time and 
trouble in the end. Sheridan truly remarked. 
" Instead of always reading, think, think, on everj 
subject : there are only a few leading ideas, and 
these we may excogitate for ourselves." Whik 
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ers talk of so many hours of daily study^ and so 

y books read, those who really improve think 

y of questions solved and clear knowledge at- 

ined. " So, my friend," I continued, " to gain 

mfidence in speaking of Napoleon and his contem- 

ies, take first of all a book of facts ; do as I 

some years since, in idle time, by the sea- 

ide : — I took Miller's History of Great Britain 

im George IL to George IV. (published 1834, 

y Jones, Finsbury Square), one double-columned 

Tolume of 400 pages ; giving something like an 

otoitome of the newspapers, from 1760 to 1820, 

and bearing on each page, in two or three places, 

'Ihes in capitals, drawing attention to the respective 

r|tepics, as in pages 332. and 333. : Advance of the 

British into Spain, under Sir John Moore ; again. 

Sir J. Moore's Retreat ; again. Battle of Corunna, 

^d Death of Moore." 

I conmienced at p. 207., which gave the history 
of the end of the year 1789 : I wrote on the top of 
every page, " A. D. 17 — , or A. d. 18 — ," and in this 
manner my book became a ready book of reference 
for any newspaper allusion to the days of our 
fathers. A few days' reading took me through the 
200 pages which gave the history from the begin- 
Bing of the Revolution to the death of George III. 
Still I intended to read the same two or three 
times more. I was in haste to complete, as I 
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say, my chain in a fair, substantial way first, 
strengthen it afterwards. . I did not read 
end to end; but when tired, I used to dip 
interesting parts, such as victories and state trials] 
so this history suited me in all hmnours, wheth< 
as a novel or work of memory. It would puzzU 
any one to guess what parts made most impres- 
sion on my memory : they were not " the movii^ 
incidents by flood and field," but facts which 1 
might probably have overlooked, had they noi 
happened to form the subject of conversation, aad 
thus became matters of social interest. There i« 
a maxim among lawyers, that private reading 
makes little impression till legal practice shows 
its use, and fixes attention to important points. 
Daily intercourse with men and books serves the 
general reader as practice serves the lawyer ; bjT^ 
fixing attention, it insures memory. Nor is ii^ 
the only point of comparison. Do you think any 
lawyer's knowledge can comprehend all the pon-^ 
derous volumes in Lincoln's Inn library, and these^, 
to the uninitiated, seem equally deserving o£ 
study ? Certainly not. Then how do they know: 
which to choose as i!nost usefdl to meet and answer; 
all cases that occur ? Practice shows the general 
demand, and this they prepare to -supply. So the: 
general reader, like the lawyer, must study to be 
strong on those points on which not only his own 
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consciousness but the strength of those he encoun- 
ters shows his weakness. This leads me to remark 
why the same book may be read again and again 
with continually increasing interest and profit, 
because the interval between each reading will 
call attention to a new order of facts, and elicit a 
new series of conclusions. All this I draw faith- 
fcJly from the history of the progress of my own 
piind.'* 

" And how did you proceed when you had read 
this part of history once ? " 

" I had a friend who was fond of discussing the 
«ame subject; one who had long lived by the 
sea, conversed with naval officers, listened with 
me to many an hour's yam from an old Trafalgar 
man, while cruising in the Rose yacht off Tenby 
and Caldy, and had often surprised me with the 
apparent extent of his knowledge. His conver- 
sation increased my interest, and made my read- 
ing more profitable. I then read Southey's Life 
of Nelson, and the Life of Napoleon, 2 vols., in 
the Family Library. These books are quite easy 
reading, except allusions to the history of the times, 
a knowledge of which is always indispensable in 
reading for real improvement; and this know- 
ledge makes the sound and accurate man, and 
distinguishes our well-read friend from the loqua- 
cious captain. On so good an opportunity let me 

c 
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add a word of caution, I have suggested some^ 
times *to read and skip,' but to skip only the 
known, not the unknown. These historical allu- 
sions I readily found out, by looking over the 
occurrences of the same year in my history. Thus^ 
while the history explained the biography, the 
biography drew attention to the history. True it 
is that all readers may occasionally be at a los9 
for an allusion ; if they do their best to explain it, 
this is inmiaterial ; but those literary ^icures who 
touch nothing but dainties, and pick all books fo? 
the amusing, will never enjoy a sound intellectual 
constitution, but will acquire an unnatural appe- 
tite, no longer a criterion of their ability to digest 
Once form a habit of reading solely and exclu- 
sively what pleases at the moment, once blunt the 
natural sense of satisfaction, which the sound 
mind feels from doing things thoroughly, and 
from that moment you have bartered the literary 
resources of a life for the excitement of an hour. 
This custom of referring to explain allusions, need 
not check the interest of your subject, I often 
mark on a blank leaf a mark of interrogation, and 
against this set the number of the pages containing 
difficulties, till I have finished reading, and then 
make all the references at once. Even if you 
should not succeed in your search at the time, this 
practice will fix the difficulties in your memory so 
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irmly that yon will be on the alert for future 
tluddatioiis. But what was the result of the line of 
mdiDg I have mentioned? The result was, thAt 
ny friend was quite surprised at the accuracy of 
mj knowledge of his favourite parts of modem 
history ; and even touching naval history, he could 
tell me little that I did not know. Now, observe, 
Ub was an idle man who had nothing to do but 
io read every periodical or new publication of 
nterest ; he had read numerous volumes on the 
opics on which I had read but three. At the 
tme^ I was surprised ; but observation has since 
lade me fully alive to these seeming anomalies. 
Ij knowledge, I knew, was shallow, but his no 
)nger seemed deep. This gave me confidence, 
have since found that there are very, very few 
eaders so familiar with' any topic, that ordinary 
bilitjr, with methodical application, may not 
reatly surpass them after a few days of diligent 
tudy. 

To continue my method with history : Miller's 
listory has since served me as a book of refer- 
nce, and stands on the same shelf with my Bio- 
raphical and other Dictionaries. It shows at one 
iew a picture of those by-gone days and departed 
eroes, of whom we hear old gentlemen talk, 
^hen they are wicked enough to perpetrate a 
ttle conversational monopoly, and swell with a 

C2 
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very innocent kind of self-importance, as they te 
the cold perspiration that came over their patriot! 
brows the morning they heard of the mutiny s 
the Nore, the projected invasion, and the Ban 
stopping payment; and how they laughed an 
triumphed in the truth of, if not their own, s 
least some near relative's prognostication that Nel 
son would find the foe and beat him too; hoi 
melancholy they felt as our Hero's fimeral passec 
and how they sympathised with the honest tar 
who followed in the mournful throng. To al 
such conversation listen most attentively; bu 
since all you will learn from it is inaccurate, aiu 
unconnected, instead of being satisfied with half I 
story, go at once to the book to ascertain timej 
place, and characters, and then **give to airj 
nothing a local habitation and a name." On thifl 
principle, in reading Ireland's Seven Years o) 
France, fi:om 1815-22, I cast my eye over thf 
pages of Miller, on which I had marked the corre- 
sponding seven years : I did the same before read- 
ing every other book relating to the same period 
But I shall be reminded that I promised to mak< 
my course amusing; and most amusing was th< 
method I am relating; for, in course of time, '. 
selected from old Reviews and Magazines onlj 
such articles as were amusing: but at that tim^ 
the sphere of my amusement was enlarged ; m-* 
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todnd was stored with facts on which I thirsted for 
iBore minute information ; and since all these were 
lead with an appetite^ all were easily digested. 
In order to register my reading, and preserve 
order in my studies, I marked on the margin of 
the History what books or essays gave exact 
iofonnation on different subjects, vide Southey, 
J pb — ^, or Gentleman's Magazine, No, — ; or read 
e Mackintosh's Observations on the French Revolu- 
a tion, p. — ; Burke's Opinion, see Life, p. — , So 
Biy History became an index or Common-Place 
BooL 

The time at which reading is most improving, is 
when, as you read the table of contents, you feel 
impatience to begin the chapter, as containing 
exactly the facts you want to know — the very 
Observations you wish to compare with your own. 
And this eager curiosity and zest for reading will 
have a continually wider field for its exertion, 
till at last every book will have its interest Did 
you never hear a man fond of literature, say 
" Give me any book ; I do not mind what it is." 
While asking this question, there rises before me 
a vision of one, an accomplished scholar and hard- 
Worked man of active life, standing amidst a nur- 
sery of children, so riveted on one of then- story 
books picked oflF the floor, that the young fry, 
ipite of all their pulling at his skirts, and clinging 

C3 
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to his knees^ despaired in their impatienoe 
moving him, till one cried out, " Ah I I knew 
we did not keep pur picture books away from 
he would not let us ride on his foot till he hn^l 
read them all through." , 

None but those so eminently blessed with me4 ; 
tal endowments, can conceive all the jdeasi 
which spring from the well-formed and fe 
mind ; it seems ready fitted with little cells for 
sweets ; to have a distinct pigeon-hole for evi 
kind of communication : every acquisition has 
tendency not to dissolve and darken, but to crytj 
tallise in brilliancy and beauty; however extended 
its chain, each link ends in a hook for jcHnitf 
more. These are the minds which in society girt 
almost as much pleasure as they enioy : they &aA\ 
compa^ons even in llK>8e whom thi MendsV! 
logise for addng them to meet. Dr. Jdbtson saiA 
he would rather sit next an intelligent man of tU 
world than it scholar; for the man who hal 
learned life from nature's own volume, is providad 
with a suj^lj'as varied and as rich, as is finEl 
store from which he draws ; he can repay mA: 
genuine uncUimed coin, in hold relief, fresh from 
Nature's mint: however small his after-dinner 
contribution to the common fond of entertainment^ 
it still is sterling, pure, and unadulterated. Qrs,j 
said of Boswell's Corsica^ that it proved any mail 
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with talent or without' ootdd write a useM book, 
if he would onl j fal^bfuOj, and without affectation, 
detail what he had seen and heard in a sphere 
which the rest of the world had never seen, and 
was curious to know* In this point of view the 
fiian of well-formed mind regards companions ; he 
k fidly prepared to be entertained by the humblest 
lelator of ** things that he doth know : ^ he conse- 
quently is qualified to be always pleasing ; for be 
■ it observed, men please in society not in propor- 
tion as lliey inform, but as they elicit ; and who 
are so able to elicit as those who are not vain- 
^rious to pour forth, but habitually intent on the 
great end of all company and conversation — to 
hear, and observe, and be improved ? 

These remarks will give a general view of my 
system. Let us now consider the various subjects 
'—History, Biography, Poetry, &c., and show with 
what authors, and what method, each line of study 
dhould be pursued. And here let it be clearly 
nnderstood once for all, that I am not prescribing 
for the sound and vigorous patient, for the un- 
wearied man of letters, but for the delicate, weak, 
and sickly appetite, which requires humouring and 
ooaadng at first to bring it to health and strength. 
If any say, " What a shallow course this is I" I 
reply, " This is precisely what I intend it to be ; 
still it is too deep unhappily for many." 

c4 
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First let us resmne a topic on which we alreadjT 
touched. I can explain my method better wifik 
some subject-matter as an examine, 8o we will 
consider English History. 

Chinese scholars are dividied into two classes^- 
says a traveller^ those who read only, and those 
who imderstand what they read. This distinctiaa 
may be drawn nearer home. Those who read and 
thoi who rememher are often different parties, 
and so also are those who remember and those who 
digest. Readers who only retain facts, harmg 
minds like the article headed with Farrago^ erf j 
Mvltum in ParvOy in the newspapers, are not al- 
ways the persons who, by digesting, clasdfyin^ 
and inferring, have a stock of really available iiH 
formation. Now I feel I should be doing littfe if 
I did not teach so to read that we may first re^ 
member what we read ; secondly, digest it ; thirdly^ 
have it ready and available. " Say you so," sayB 
a young friend, for whose guidance I am pardy 
induced to write this, **then what I read must bo 
no great deal ; it must be a very short history at 
all events." Precisely what I was going to say. 
Read a very short History of England first — the ^ 
Outline by the Society already mentioned. I know 
a child of ten years of age who learned this so 
thoroughly, that he could answer any question. I 
once defied an old college companion to puzzle' 
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him ; and after receiving an accurate answer to 
ti^enty-three questions out of twenty-four, my 
friend wanted to know how it was possible for a 
child to learn so much, I showed the book — a 
well chosen outline, too bare and meagre to be 
done very improving — too jejune a skeleton to 
satisfy the cravings of a really healthy and hungry 
mind, yet it contained all matters within the com- 
prehension of a child. Fine painters tell their pu- 
pils, first draw a correct outline — let your anatomy 
be correct first ; it is easy to fill in, and to colour 
afterwards. With this little history you have the 
%ure — the bones; but we must galvanize this 
anatomy and add flesh, substance, vigour, and life ; 
we must make these bones live. Let this outline 
liistory represent the long stem of a tree. How 
«re we to fiU it up ? It looks hollow at present, 
without leaves or branches. With this kind of 
drawing the pupil may begin to fill in just when 
he pleases, provided he takes care that the outline 
does not become erased, and that the whole figure 
of his tree is plainly before his eye from first to 
last* Every one according to his taste or ability 
may work out and bring into bolder relief and 
more substantial form any part he pleases. It is 
inunaterial whether he proceeds up or down. Even 
the idle have a natural disposition to do even the 
most toilsome work in order to complete and con- 
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nect little blanks that disfignre their work. No 
one would finish head^ limbs^ and breast^ and then 
leave the figure like Tityus, with vitals doomed 
never to heal. The straight-forward way to fill 
up your tree would be to take up another la]^er 
history; not Hume's, it is too big as yet; but 
Goldsmith's first The time required for learning 
these two will not be as long as would be required 
for Goldsmith's, without these smaller works as an 
introduction. The parts which are substantiaHy | 
the same in all will be taken at a glance, and serve 
pleasantly to refresh memory, rather than exhaust 
attention. We feel a secret pleasure in our studies 
when we meet with what we know ; it shows we 
are improving, however gradually, to that state in 
which we may read whole volumes rather to judge 
and pronounce, than merely to be taught without 
discretion. Even Goldsmith gives Kttle more than 
an outline ; but outline is a comparative term: he 
gives such an outline as deserves to be considered 
very substantial in comparison with the historical 
knowledge that most, even of those reputed well 
informed, really possess. " One half the world 
does not know how the other half lives," and if it 
is not generally known how many things half the 
world lives and dies without enjoying, most truly 
may this be said of intellectual stores. How tern 
would like to confess the little that they know — 
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at least, the very limited nmnber of correct replies 
they could at any moment sit down and write^ for 
another's judgment, to questions which were within 
the capacity even of a child. Supposing ourselves 
bom with minds literally a blank sheet of papery 
I and that these tablets were required to be laid 
open for the inspection of our neighbours, should 
we not feel how little there was to be seen on 
topics with which we were supposed to be so well 
acquainted, and how indistinctly and inaccurately 
even that little was inscribed? Were the minds of 
many thus laid bare,all that at the moment remained 
for judgment would seem less the acquisitions of a 
life than the desultory reading of an hour. Oh I 
if the pale patient, blistered, bled, and reduced, 
could so read his physician — if the client with 
liis estate in chancery could so pry into the nar- 
row data on which his lawyer founds such broad 
conclusions— if those who dream of the unlimited 
powers of ministerial sagacity could so prove "with 
what very little wisdom the world is governed,'* 
inany would agree that the goodness of Providence 
is in no way more remarkable than in this, that in 
the wise economy of creation, all disturbing causes 
are so nicely calculated and balanced, that busy 
man has even less power to do mischief, than he 
imagines to do good. 
. Let none despair because his knowledge seems 
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little, if it is only accurate. The Germans, who 
so well understand practical education, say ** no-« 
thing is so prolific as a little known weU." Know-* 
ledge increases in a geometrical ratio. The total 
of the acquisitions of the mind is the continued 
product, rather than the sum of all it contains. 

A little sound and well digested historical 
knowledge will be always usefiil ; but if the facttf 
are mistaken, th6 deductions must be as ftlse 
in matter as they are logical in fonn; and aH 
arguments will be as absurd as the answer of a 
sum in arithmetic with an error in the first line. 
This inaccuracy accounts for the obstinacy of 
those called wrong-headed men. They are sure 
their reasoning is right; but as their facts happ^ 
to be wrong, they have only the advantage (rf 
** method in their madness," and blundering by 
rule. 

This is a topic on which I am the more disposei 
to dwell, because many, really capable of know- 
ledge, remain in ignorance from two causes. Firsts 
from an opinion that any available degree of 
information is beyond their powers. Secondly, 
because others appear to know so much that aU 
they can learn will be nothing in comparison. The 
latter should be consoled with the above observa-i 
tions, and taught to beware of shallow pretenders^ 
and men who always talk on their own topics. 
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"You are surprised," said Talleyrand, " that I talk 
80 well. Tell me, would it be no advantage to 
draw an enemy to your own ground, and only 
fight where your strength is concentrated and your 
position commanding? That is precisely my art.** 
Men lose no credit by being often silent, if, when 
they speak, they speak to the purpose. Bacon re- 
ei| fines upon this, and says, *^ He who is silent where 
i^ he is known to be informed, will be believed to 
be informed where fipom ignorance he is silent." 
Again, Rochefaucauld observes, " The desire to 
Dt| seem learned prevents many fipom becoming such.'* 
Numbers do we meet who make a profession of 
small talk — not more quaintly than properly so 
called — for what can show more littleness, what 
can be more unworthy the serious application of the 
human mind, — an instrument capable of master- 
ing principles of extensive application, of discern- 
ing truth in matters where the harmonious move- 
ment of the vast and complicated machinery of 
social life may be disordered by the prevalence of 
error, — than to be limited to the petty domestic 
history of beings of a day, who owe a week's 
celebrity to the difficulty of filling newspapers — 
a knowledge that must begin almost ** de novo " 
every session of parliament. If you study, exclu- 
sively devoted to the secret improvement of your 
own mind, and for the pleasures a well stored mind 
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has ever at command^ you will at the same time 
be taking the readiest means to ** shine in society;" 
but if you seek the vain glory and opinion of others; 
you will sacrifice real improvement to the pursuit, 
and gain, at best, but the commendation of fools, 
" Let every man," said Lord Bolingbroke, *^ read 
according to his profession or walk in life. Suppose 
•that a man shuts himself up in his study twenty 
years, and then comes forth profoundly learned 
in Arabic, he gains a great name ; but where is 
the good of it ? " There was an undergraduate at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1829, who was 
famed for knowing the names, drivers, coach inns, 
lines of starting aiid arrival, of most of the prin- 
cipal stages in England. The absurdity of this is 
too apparent to be imitated ; but I will not say 
too great. There are many powerfiil minds at the 
present moment devoted to pursuits quite as un- 
profitable to others, and nearly as unimproving to 
themselves. 

The other class whom diffidence deters from a 
literary course must be encouraged by the words 
of Sir J. Reynolds, addressed to the pupils of the 
Royal Academy ; he says : — *^ The travellers 
into the East tell us, that when the ignorant 
inhabitants of those countries are asked concern- 
ing the ruins of stately edifices yet remaining 
amongst them^ the melancholy monuments of their 
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Ebrmer grandeur and long-lost science^ they always 
answer, *they were built by magicians/ The 
untaught mind finds a vast gulf between its own 
powers and those works of complicated art, which 
it is utterly xmable to fathom ; and it supposes 
that such a void can be passed only by super- 
n^toral powers." ' What Sir Joshua Reynolda 
jays of painting is true of literature. Those who 
know not the cause of any thing extraordinary 
and beyond them, may well be astonished at the 
^ed; and what the uncivilised ascribe to magic, 
'■• others ascribe to genius : two mighty pretenders, 
who for the most part are safe from rivalry only 
because, by the terror of their name, they dis- 
courage in their own peculiar sphere that resolute 
and sanguine spirit of enterprise which is essential 
! to success. But all magic is science in disguise : 
let OS proceed to take off the mask — to show that 
the mightiest objects of our wonder are mere men 
like ourselves ; have attained their superiority by 
steps which we can follow ; and that we can, at 
all events, walk in the same path, though there 
remains at last a space between us. Think of the 
wit of Hudibras ! How wonderful the mind which 
could in the same page illustrate and throw into 
relief, as it were, by a single touch, distinct ideas, 
by reference to things of <;lasse8 so different, that 
he fact of thought being employed about the one 
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would seem to insure its overlooking the other. 
How strange that more witty things should occur 
to Butler while writing one page, and that bearing 
every appearance of an ofiF-hand composition, than 
would occur to most men while writing a Tolume, 
Now draw back the curtain and the phantom re- 
solves itself into the common things of daily life. 

" The author of HudibraSy^ s^d Johnson, ^*had 
a common-place book, in which he had reposited, 
not such events or precepts as are gathered by 
reading, but such remarks, similitudes, allusions, 
assemblages, or inferences, as occasion prompted 
or inclination produced; those thoughts which 
were generated in his own mind, and might be 
usefully appUed to some fature purpose. Such is 
the labour of thbse who write for immortality." 

Much as I admire Hudibras, I cannot help 
believing that the reason so many of its imita^rs 
have failed is, that they endeavoured to meet at 
the moment a demand for wit which Butler had 
been a life preparing to supply. I have known 
men of little tajent so ready, by the practice of a 
few months, with an inferior species of wit, — puns, 
that I see no reason why many men of superior 
talents should not rival Butler in a higher kind, if 
they only had recourse to the labour and method 
which a great authority says is the price of immor- 
tality. 
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See the miser in his lonelj walk — his head down 
-his sonl grovelling in the dust-aU his senses 
mtent on one narrow, sordid pursuit, money or 
13 money's worth ; — look, he turns from the path on 
2 to the road: — "Is it? no, not a farthing, but a 
It button — and no shank. Ah I buttons often leave 
^ their shanks behind." Still he takes it, and walks 
hj on. See again : ** A tube — tin is it ? — spout of 
te something — may come useful one day — may find 
1 something it will fit : did once, two years after — 
fetched two pence." Look at him ; scan that per- 
)j version of human kind, and say — were that man, 
old as he is, self-denying as he is, persevering and 
devoted as he ever has been, through many a toil- 
some day and restless night, a miser, not of pence 
but of ideas, of the coin of the mind, were he equally 
capable of putting in his claim when none knew the 
rightftil owner of one thing, of effacing marks of 
identity in a second, equally ingenious, in con- 
verting a third, or of matching a fourth, what 
might not the same habits with the same limited 
&culties accomplish ! 

Again, — think of Sheridan. His speech on the 
impeachment of Hastings so completely ruled the 
spirits of his hearers that Pitt said, " All parties 
were under the wand of the enchanter, and only 
vied with each other in describing the fascination 
under which they were held." This would seem 
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like genius — like inspiration : but if genius means 
as in the common acceptaticm it does mean, i 
power that attains its end by means wholly ne^i 
^nd yjaprafctised by others, then was Sheridan's 
speech no work of genius. Moore paints him a< 
his desk, like other mortal men, writing and eras^ 
ing, — " Mr. Speaker,' to fill up this pause, and 
*^ Sir," to fill up that ; and confirms me in the 
opinion of Sir Joshua Reynolds — that the efiects 
of genius must have their causes, and that these 
may for the most part be analysed, digested, and 
copied ; though sometimes they may be too subde 
to be reduced to a written art Sheridan stored 
up his wit like Butler, Some of his famous witti- 
cisms were found in his desk, written first in one 
form and then in another — the point shifted to 
try the efiect from one part of the sentence to 
another ; and thus did he laboriously moidd and 
manufacture what he had the art to utter as an 
impromptu. 

I dispute not Sheridan's brilliant talents. I only 
argue that, high as they were, they were much 
lower than the ignorant rated them. I woidd 
maintain that even the mightiest condescended to 
certain rules and methods of study by which the 
humblest are able to profit; and, amongst other 
ways and means, to return from this digression 
introduced for my pupils' encouragement, — men 
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\vii the highest endowments have practised and 
1 \)equeathed outlines of history, plans like my trees 
^ of knowledge, and common-place books. 

Suppose then, you proceed to fill up your his- 
terical tree with Goldsmith ; you may either read 
^ it from end to end, and inscribe Goldsmith along 
the whole length of the stem, and feel that you 
know a more substantial outline than before : or 
yon may choose particular reigns which are 
most interesting to you, and record on the stem, 
« Henry VIIL, or 0. IL — Goldsmith ;" and 
leave the other reigns as curiosity dictates. But 
is it not the best plan to read a history through, 
and master all the difficulties ? The best plan 
undoubtedly if you can do it ; that is, if you can 
iK)t only so read, but remember and digest : but 
if yotir mental constitution is not yet equal to the 
wkole course and regimen, part is better than none 
at all : and there are very few young people who 
can profit by the whole of any history the first 
time of reading ; therefore, why should they read 
what they cannot digest, and must therefore dis- 
courage them? I only recognise the extent of 
curiosity for the time being as a guide in reading, 
because nothing discourages and gives a dislike to 
study so much a^ persevering with the book before 
the eyes while the thoughts are wandering far 
away. 

d2 
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The next questioh is, " How am I to proceed 
when I have read Goldsmith's History, or sndi 
reigns as suit my capacity ?" Shall I read Hmn^ 
and Smollett? Certainly not all the thirteeo 
thick octavos, of which most young persons would 
forget the first before they had read the last. But 
ask yourself whether you feel so far interested in 
any particular part of history, that you are curiont 
to read a more minute detail. If pleased wiA 
any one reign, or war, or negotiation ; or shotdd 
the comments and observations with which men of 
genius have illustrated such portions excite yonf 
curiosity, turn to these portions in a longer history' 
— Hume or any other. The most profitable thnfi 
to study any subject is while you feel a lively 
interest. Then, record on the corresponding part 
of your tree, " Hen. VHL or C. II., by Hume :* 
and thus your tree will grow in strength and sub- 
stance. But with every addition to strengthen a 
particular part of your historical fabric, be sure 
you cast your eye over the whole work, to see 
that it yet remains entire. If you cannot readily 
run over in your mind the simple outline of the 
whole, you should refresh your memory with the 
outline history before you proceed. 

Doubtless this advice must seem new : but the 
oldest things were new once; and all improvements 
must be novelties. Old usage and length of ser- 
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• 

appeal to our feelings ; and wholesome cus- 

are sometimes allowed the weight of laws : 

if certain ways and means have stood the 

Jk, but not the test of time — if the good old 

beneath which our gr andsires have gamolled 

3ver borne more leaves than fruity cumbering 

ground, time-worn but not time-honoured, 

root it up at once, and make room for those 

which the science of to-day, collected from 

failures of the past, enriches the rising gener- 

L And certainly as to the common ways 

modes of study, ** if mode it can be called 

re mode is none," judging by results, we can 

little indeed in their favour. I ask any person 

Ivanced years, " Could you call to mind more 

one young person out of fifty who ever pur- 

. private reading with a degree of method and 

;ment calculated to ensure success in the com- 

avocations of life ?" Consider common 

uage, which often betrays common practice, 

you win remember that the usual and very 

Ificant expression is, **We have read this 

: ;" not " We know it" Hobbs of Malmes- 

r used to say, ^^ If I had read as many books 

ther persons I should probably know as little." 

. this philosopher is only one out of many 

ireds of worthy witnesses, in intellectual 

;ers at least, who, both by counsel and ex* 

D 3 
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ample^ teach us to read a little, and that littl 
well : such men think and count, not by the booi 
they read, but the subjects they exhaust. Swi 
said that the reason a certain university was 
learned place was, that most persons took som 
learning there, and few brought any away witJ 
them, so it accumulated. Now coidd it be said c 
our minds, that every habit tended to add, bn 
nothing to take away, what a stock might not eve: 
the most moderate reader soon command ? Thes 
rules, though new, are not untried; more tha 
one of my friends has followed them, and pro 
ceeded with continually increasing interest, — tb 
necessary consequence of a sense of steady aQ( 
imintermitting improvement. 

Let us now suppose that by a course of metho 
dical study you have filled up the greater part o 
your outline from Hume or some larger history 
what now will be the extent of your knowledge 
Will you be disheartened if you are told that yoi 
have nothing but an outline still; for this i 
scarcely an exaggeration. It is true that in som< 
periods Hume may have given as fall particular 
as cotemporary authorities supply, or the mos 
scrutinizing curiosity desires ; but upon the greate 
part of events all he gives is a mere outline o 
epitome of original annals. For instance, Frois 
sart's Chronicle alone is equal in bulk to Hume 
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eight volumes, although It comprehends scarcely 
an eighth part the number of years. Again, 
reckoning, and there is good authority for so doing, 
each Times newspaper of a double sheet equal to two 
octavos, the news of the nation, apart from adver- 
iQ lisements and trivial subjects, would make a history 
. ( as large as Hume at least once a month. What 
b: a bare outline must eight volumes contain of mat- 
re ter which represents, not months, but centuries ! 
B Then on what an ocean we embark I Can we 
3^ ever follow out so large a plan ? Have patience. 
«T After mentioning many volumes of English his- 
ti tory, I was going to add, not that there were so 
\M Biany to read, but so many from which to choose ; 
and, of course, the larger the choice the more easy 
to suit each variety of taste. 
. Without dictating the extent of your studies, I 
would show you how to make the little time you 
employ go as far as possible ; for which purpose I 
advise a short outline of all the reigns, and a 
minute knowledge of parts; and for this reason. 
—-The sketches of the historian are like those of 
the artist. You may have, first, an outline which 
gives rather the shadows of men than the men 
themselves; you may have a broader outline, 
which still leaves every man alike; you may 
have the figures rudely fiUed up, giving sub- 
stantial form and individual character, but still 

d4 
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stiff and inanimate; or, lastly, you may have 
a faithful expression of impassioned agents, deli- 
neating an interesting passage of real life. Nov 
which would you prefer, — one good historic 
cal picture — say a panorama of the Battle of 
Waterloo, in which you could understand all tibe'i 
movements, positions, and manoeuvres of cos 
mighty action, which would serve as a key ta 
every other, or a long series of the usual battler 
pieces, differing from each other in little else than 
in the artist's partiality for fire and smoke ? 

The leading facts and events of history may be 
copied and handed down from age to age. By 
industrious research ingenious writers may asoer* 
tain the details of wars and treaties at a distant 
period of time : but cotemporaries alone can difsw 
characters, and amuse us with vivid portraiture. 
This was Johnson's remark on Robertson's hii* 
tories. He said the characters in history must be 
fiction, unless drawn by those who knew the pep* 
son^, as Sallust and Clarendon. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds remarked, that the distinctness of Ro- 
bertson's historical characters was caused at the 
expend of truth, by exaggerating their more 
marked features. And Sir Robert Walpole, when, 
as Mr. Croker quotes, his son Horace offered to 
amuse him with reading, said, <' Any thing but 
history; that must be false.'' He meant to say 
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the imputed motdves^ finer springs of actions, and 
minnte detail of concurrent causes, were, for ob- 
vious reasons, so inscrutable to historians, that he 
cared not for their works. 

Wherefore, in preference to dry outline, en- 
livened only by fictitious circumstances and plau- 
sible reasonings on doubtftd data, read the history 
I of a limited period, by men who had some oppor- 
i tpiiity at least of knowing what they wrote. 

This mode of historical study is supported by 
high authority. Bacon remarked, he should like 
a history formed of the genuine works of all the^ 
writers of their own times, arranged, and, if requi- 
site, translated, but not abbreviated. " For com- 
pilers," said he, " are the very * moths of history.' ** 
Consider what was passing in Ba^jon's mind when 
he made choice of this expression. History, as 
feithfiilly related by a series of writers, each detail- 
ing what he saw and heard, seemed to Bacon like 
a fine piece of tapestry, wherein were delineated 
figures that seemed to move and breathe in posi-^ 
tions which told the whole story — who the victors 
-^ho the vanquished— the cause of the strife— 
the fire of the chiefs, and the struggles of the 
men. To such " cunning embroidery " we may 
liken the varied and vivid page of Froissart ; but 
when Hume comes in the character of moth the 
Srst, makes havoc of all colours and perspective. 
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till no eye can distinguish between Mend and 
foe — when Goldsmith follows as moth the second^ 
eats up each remnant of distinctive character and 
vitality, and makes the living motionless as the 
slain — and lastly, Finnock, as moth the thirds 
preys on what the other two had spared, and 
makes skeletons both of the dying and the dead-^ 
surely such shadowy sketches of things that were 
cannot so fer give the character of the past as to 
make it what history should be — the mirror of 
the future — the lessons of philosophy teaching by 
example. With this picture present to my mind, 
I call Goldsmith's history an outline — a skeleton: 
it contains topics under which you may very con- 
veniently arrange ideas derived from other writers. 
But to be contented with such an outline alone te 
like taking the trouble of providing yourself with. 
a frame of pigeon-holes for historical papers, and 
collecting no papers to fill them. For to say suet 
epitomes alone give distinct ideas is absurd : only 
suppress the names, and then if we ask which is 
Oliver Cromwell, and which is Wellington, we 
may well be answered, like children at the peep- 
show, ^^ Which you please." 

Let it be granted, then, that since the volumi- 
nous histories in common use, such as Hume's^ 
Smollett's, and others, which do not contain a 
simple account of the days in which their authors: 
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li severally lived, pass over matters with so light a 
L. toTich, readers who confine themselves to their 
ii compositions, evidently pursue* rather the shadow 
tn i^m the substance of real knowledge. And this 
ir. is a postulate, to speak mathematically, which 
m Coleridge might ,as readily grant with the wri- 
l- tings of Hume as with those of Gibbon, of whom 
he said, in his '^ Table Talk," that he passes along 
from height to height, so as to convey more the 
idea of romance than of history, and shows 
\] nothing of the wide flats and valleys of real life. 
Indeed it cannot be supposed that Hume, or 
any other single writer, could investigate the 
memorable achievements of sixteen hundred years. 
How his fingers must tire ere he could unfold all 
the time-worn records of ages past I How his 
eyes must swim over the black-lettered Chro- 
nicles I Think of the many volumes which> as 
Hallam says, are rather the property of moths 
thaa men, would try his sight and test his patience, 
before he could give their meed of fame to 
Romans, Britons, Danes, Saxons, Normans. Well 
might Edmund Burke say he found Hume not 
very deeply versed in the early part of British 
history. The powers of the mind, like the waters 
of the sea, though vast and deep, are limited to 
bounds they cannot pass; and when highest in 
one part are lowest in another. So Lady Wortley 
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Montagu complained after making an attempt i 
become intelligible to all her household at Perj 
from whom, be it known to all housekeepers c 
these degenerate days, she was doomed to h«ar th 
same excuse ten times told in ten different Ian 
guages. The practice of one language had ; 
tendency to diminish her aptitude for another; an< 
her English was falling into decay. Burke sai( 
that Hume acknowledged that from the early his 
torians he derived no increased satisfaction to lea( 
him on to deep research : and Burke considerec 
himself a competent judge, having gone througl 
the early authorities. The reign he thought mos 
carefully composed was that of Charles II. Anc 
here we may notice a vulgar error, that Smollet 
wrote a continuation of Hume. The truth is, tha 
Smollett wrote a History of England from) th< 
time of the invasion of the Romans. It is not on' 
of the least of the curiosities of literature that th 
fame of Hume should so completely have eclipsei 
that of Smollett as to overlay all that part of hi 
work which could possibly enter into competitio 
with his own. Even a writer in the " Edinburg 
Review,** October, 1839, observed, — " Smolle 
has made a sorry figure by continuing the Histoi 
of England," 

Then the conclusion of all this is, that we mu 
actually nmke out history for ourselves? — Ye 
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This is Ae legitimate conclnsion from all my rea^ 
sonmg, that though what is called history is of 
some small value, inasmuch as it keeps the terms 
and forms of knowledge from passing into oblivion, 
■^ still it is truly composed more of names than 
things, rather shadowy than substantial, and 
n greatly inferior to what an intelligent reader may 
ii easily be led to collect for himself. You must 
i choose between these mottoes : " Every man his 
s owu historian," or " No man an historian at all : " 
, take which you please. I am not guilty of making 
the diflSculty, only of stating it ; though real diffi- 
culty there is none, as you shall soon acknow- 
ledge : the only trouble consists in making choice 
rf proper authors, or proper parts of them. But 
here let me meet the old objection — " We have 
been always advised to read books through from 
end to end." The only consistent meaning of this 
advice is, to read no books but are worth thorough 
readiQg. The principle is good ; but if taken 
literally, you would read dictionaries through, 
or cyclopaedias, which is absurd ; as indeed old 
Dr. Johnson once remarked, in talking of a printed 
letter from the Rev. Herbert Croft to his pupil, 

Johnson : " This is surely a strange advice. 
You may as well resolve that whatever men you 
happen to get acquainted with, you are to keep to 
them for life. A book may be good for nothing, or 
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there may be only one thing in it worth knowing 
are we to read it all through ?" It is well know: 
that the Doctor said he never read any boo] 
through but the Bible. Adam Smith said^ " John 
son knew more books than any man alive ;" an( 
Boswell innocently remarks^ " He had a pecuha] 
facility in seizing at once what was valuable ii 
any book, without submitting to the labour ol 
perusmg it from begimimg to end." 

To draw a correct outline first, carefully pre- 
serving axxd retracing it from time to time, w^ 
filling up according to inclination or ability, is the 
method I propose to explain and illustrate ; and 
though I am now showing its application only tc 
history, I shall presently have occasion to explair 
how well it is adapted for directing the pursuit o' 
general knowledge, avoiding confusion, and mark- 
ing progress in any subject the student may se- 
lect 

** Well, then," said J. C, (a friend who wil 
Wcuse my citing his case,) on entering my stud^ 
one morning in Jime, 1841, with long sheets oi 
paper, "here are my outlines. I have drawr 
the trunk of my tree : now for the leaves and 
branches." 

" Leaves and branches must be drawn in pro- 
portion to the maturity and vigour of the tree ; or 
to speak more plainly, consider your curiosity. 
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taste, and inclinatioii. The strong food of the 
fall-grown man will not serve as nourishment for 
habes." 

The taste of all readers may be regarded as 
threefold; — 

One class of readers requires excitement, and 
that kind of interest which it is the part of the 
novelist to supply. Their favourite books are of 
the nature of the " Newgate Calendar" and "Ter- 
rific Register." They read for the pleasure of 
conjuring up horrid scenes in their imaginations, 
and enjoying that sense of comparative security 
which the poet Lucretius has so sublimely noticed. 
Kit be true that — 

The stage but echoes back the public voice — 

t if| that is to say, the current theme of every novel 
and romance shows the public taste as plainly as 
the cut and colours in the dressmaker's window 
shows the ruling fashion, we can readily discern 
one of the oldest favourites of a very large section 
of the literary circle, — I mean in homely verna- 
cular "Hanging Stories." " God's Revenge against 
Murder" was the title of one of the earliest books 
ever printed. Punch and Judy, with the gallows 
and the public functionary, is one of the oldest 
shows, nor at any fair in the country does it find 
a more fearful rival than "Ms^ria and the Red 
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Bam/' or any '^most barbarous and inhumaii mm 
der, with the ghost of the unhappy victim." Georg 
Barnwell, and many other plots, too exciting i 
their very name to allow of very fastidious criticisi 
as to their composition, have contributed to suppl 
the same demand, with the same commodity, i 
different forms down to the present day. And no^ 
in the development of every plot, whether there I 
or be not 

Dignus vindice Tiodus, 

a murder and the hangman seem as common 
resource as a broken heart, or blacksmith ( 
Gretna Green in the novels of our younger day? 
Mr. Gibbon Wakefield, about ten years since 
wrote an interesting pamphlet " On Crime i 
the Metropolis ;" in which he says that by com 
paring the statements of a large number c 
prisoners in Newgate, he ascertained that inve 
terate thieves rarely failed to be present at a 
execution, not so much for an opportunity c 
picking pockets, as for the pleasure of excitemen' 
which, he says, by the very exciting nature c 
thfeir lawless pursuits, thieves soon become to 
callous to derive fipom any ordinary source. Thei 
is something true to nature — painfully true, i 
these words, and something very like the case < 
many novel readers, who bring themselves to thj 
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morbid state^ that they are only to be touched by 
an appeal to their most vulgar sympathies I Oh I 
well did Shakspeare know the human heart when 
he crowded together all the stirring topics of 
Othello's history. There is many a young lady 
of whom we might say, that when serious things 
are talked of, like Desdemona, — 

Still the house affairs would draw her thence ; 
who yet to a tale like Othello's would 

Come again and with greedy ear 
Devour up my discoui'se. 

Indeed myriads are there, male and female, who 
will read only for excitement This stimulus is 
exhihited by authors in various forms and different 
quantities. The best employ it like the sweeten- 
ing or spicing of a draught, to cheat the fall-grown 
cliild into taking that which ministers to health. 
I allude not to the folly of writers who jnix things 
sacred with profane, as if those who will profit by 
holy things will not seek them in holy books ; still 
less do I allude to ^writers who adopt the market- 
able form and title of a novel to publish their 
views of political philosophy, but I refer with 
great respect to a few novelists who have the good- 
ness and the talent to contrive by three small 
volumes to rivet the attention of many an idle 

E 
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youth^ and for a total space of twenty honrs^ cd 
more, wean him from that, 

Which Satan finds for idle tianda to do ; 

and in its stead provide for twenty hours a whole- 
some exercise for the j&nest sympathies of the 
heart. Still when this wholesome recreation fails, 
literary pastimes of a mere negative character are 
not to be despised, because they answer the pur- 
pose of keeping worse thoughts away, and some- 
times lead on the student, step by step, till he 
reietches the purest sphere of intellectual existence- 
The first of the classes into which I divide readers 
then, I consider, like Desdemona, they would have 
all narrators of Otiiello's caste, and would read 
of— 

battles, sieges, fortunes ; — 
of most disastrous chances^ 
Of moving accidents, by flood and field ; 
Of hair-bi^adth *scapes T the imminent deadly breach ; — 

of antres vast and desarts idle. 

Rough quarries, rocks, and hills whose heads touch 

heaven ; — 
And of the Cannibals that each other eat, 
The Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders. — 

A book with this page of Shakspeare for its 
table of contents, would probably be a general 
favourite with tiie subscribers of every circulating 
library in the kingdom; for the majority ol 
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readers are not much above the excitement class. 
Their state of mind is *by no means healthy I al- 
low ; still the lowest order of intellectual is prefer- 
able to mere physical resources. A book con- 
tainmg but little good has kept many a youth from 
company productive of positive eviL The excite- 
ment and gross immorality even of the worst of 
the old-fashioned novels is a less pernicious stimu- 
lant than lounging night after night with a cigar 
to the billiard room. Not long since I heard a 
father say, ** If I could only see my boy reading 
Tom Thumb, I should be happy ; that would be a 
beginning, but he avoids a book as if it had the 
plague." The habit of seeking amusement with 
hooks is so truly valuable in conducing to limit 
the sphere of youthful temptations, that a parent 
does wisely if he encourages it at almost any cost. 
Children should be taught that books are as natu- 
^ a source of fun as tops and balls. 

A quondam acquaintance who tried for nearly 
seven years without success to take a degree at 
Oxford, met me a short time since, and said, 
** Books were never put in my way ; when I could 
scarcely read, my guardians sent me to Rugby. 
My grandmother did once offer to make me a pre- 
sent of the * Seven Winders of the World,' or 
some such book, but I told her I should like the 
fnoney instead, so she g%ve me neither. Now I am 

s 2 
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trying for some situation under Government, bu 
not many will do for me. Head work in an offio 
is out of the question. Something like Commis 
sioner of Woods and Forests or any out^f-^ka 
work would suit me exactly." 

This is very laughable, but it is very sad 
Think of the tedious hours of such a person's in- 
door life in rainy weather, from breakfast tc 
limcheon, — to dinner — to supper — to bei 
"Would it were evening I" "Would it were 
morning I" and this state of mere vegetation with- 
out the energy of life is one in which many a man 
has existed, and from which many a man might 
have been snatched away to a sphere of useful- 
ness had his parents been satisfied to give theii 
child stories suitable to his childish taste. 

In paying so much deference to the excite- 
ment class of readers, I onjy act on the principle 
that to keep a child quiet we must give him sucl 
toys as he is in a humour to play with. Childrei 
(in mind) are found of all ages ; and, as Aristotl< 
says, " whether young in years, or young in cha- 
racter, matters not for my argument ;" for doubt 
less in his day, as in ours, children often attainec 
to the so-called years of discretion without beinj 
able to run alone. A youthful taste must b< 
indulged in its own way, and gradually led on b 
timely encouragement, and the influence of supe 
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rior minds, to mingle works of valuable informa- 
tion with those of more thrilling interest Thus 
from criminal trials (and who has not read the 
Newgate Calendar?) youths may acquire much 
information of the principles and practice of the 
laws of their country; trials for murders may 
lead to trials for treason, and cotemporary history; 
and thence, as the mind matures^ they may learn 
to reflect on the state and progress of society. In 
ihort, whatever be the taste of youth, it is better 
they should read in their own way, with certain 
obvious exceptions, than not at all. ^^ What ?" I 
taay be sure some will say, " is that which minis- 
ters to love of exciteinent and a morbid appetite for 
subjects which are vain and profitless, and take 
up time never to be redeemed, is this to be recom- 
mended for youth?" No — not in the abstract, 
but as a choice, which so commonly presents 
itself, of manifest evils. 

I A few months since, in vindicating classical 
studies and works of sound reading, I happened 
to allude to novels, and remarked that they were 
often read for that foe to piety — excitement. For 
* due balance land even tone of mind in just har- 
mony with the spirit of Him whom it is the end 
8nd aim of this mortal life, with gracious aid, to 
imitate, is to be ever regarded' in our choice 
^f intellectual recreations ; therefore^ as certain 

£3 
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novels minister to a morbid love of excitement 
they tend to destroy this harmony of feeling, anc 
in proportion as they do so, they fall short of th< 
highest order of studies. As this argument was 
not understood, a lady with a large family ad- 
dressed me thus : " You object to novels and 
story books as irreligious, because exciting. I have 
four very high-spirited, though very excellent 
sons; if I lock up Robinson Crusoe from my 
George, and the Waverley novels from the othej 
three, how am I to prevent them from turning the 
whole house out of window the first wet day, foi 
they loUl read nothing else ? '* A few days afit^r, q 
sensible physician told me he had a patient whc 
could digest nothing but lobster salad. Now, said 
he, men with one idea would starve him first, and 
plead. the rules of their profession afterwards. So 
some who minister to the mind, instead of giving 
the child childish things, try to force an appetite 
for serious reading prematurely, and most effeo 
tually nip in the bud the slow-growing but healthy 
plant, which with careful nurture would hav< 
borne good fruit in due season. 

But do you not know that Sir Walter Scot 
sometimes treats religious things with too mud 
levity? I will not deny that Sir Walter woul( 
himself wish certain things unsaid; but till anothe: 
author arises to publish a niimber of volume 
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^bich will be really read (for books m>t read, 
bowever good, we caimot count), breathing a spirit 
equally wholefK>me and equally in unison with the 
brotherly love and charity of the Gospel, and at 
the same time so supmor to the novels that were 
most popular before his day, as well as to those 
wUebliave been most popular, that is, most read, 
«nce, — Sir Walter must be admitted not only to 
hare heesm, but still to be, one of the greatest 
bene&ctors of modem times. Bishop Heber was 
9 great admirer of Scott's works. We learn from 
liis Journal that he read Quentin Durward on his 
vojrage^ and said no othar man but Scott could 
bi^?e written it. 

Class the first th^ comprises readers of youth- 

M taste. Their appetite is for the rare, the 

dainty bigh-^easoned viands. When instructive 

subjects are proposed, they soon find " house 

a&irs to draw them hence,'' and must be amused 

like Desdemona before they will ** seriously in- 

cime and with greedy ear devour up my dis- 

1 cours^^ When one of this class sets down to a 

boek of sterling worth, he looks at hisi watch, 

pt^pares his n^arker , smooths down the page, 

^ts hts bi'Qw, turns his back to the window, and 

begins. The first page is read with great at- 

i^ldoii, and, per chance, the second: he turntt 

f^v^r.'ibQ iinid, ^ldA, in a few minutes, finds his 

V4 
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eyes nearly at the bottom ; how they got there h 
knows not, for his thoughts he jBeels had gone of 
at a tangent from the top. These truant thought! 
are soon recalled, obey for a page and a half, and 
then are off agam — how remarkable ! Who has 
not felt this mental phenomenon, and said, " How 
strange ! I was so resolved, I wanted to attend, 
but my mind does so wander." Only consider 
these two words — ** / and my mind;^^ most people 
think they and their minds are one and the same 
thing, but th^ seem as different as / and my do^, 
for the mind and my dog are equally prone to 
wander in spite of me — equally run off after any- 
thing that suddenly breaks upon my path, ana 
evince an equal eagerness to chase anything hut 
what I prepare to pursue. But there is a way td 
make my dog obey me, change his wandering 
nature, down when I say " down>*' and pass with- 
out a glance all game but what I choose to hunt : 
all this I can do by gradual disciplinci Let every 
man try and resolve to make his mind as tractable 
as his dog, by the same watchftilness and judicious 
exercise. He must not be severe with it, noi 
task it beyond its present powers. The dog wil 
never take the water if you begin by throwinj 
him in — use gentle encouragement, and avai 
yourself of each earliest indication of maturing 
strength -r- so may you contini^ally extend th* 
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sphere of activity, improve the nature of mind as 
well 'as matter, and promote the readers of class 
the first to class the second, and, in due course, 
to class the third, which I will respectively de- 
scribe. 

The second class consists of those who study 
biography, or some branch of natural philosophy, 
who desire to improve, and endure present toil for 
future profit. Let us draw a comparison between 
this and the former class. Tales of excitement 
cloy — the appetite becomes dull, till the bloodiest 
of all bloody murders does not make us creep — ' 
every headless spectre at midnight resolves itself 
into a shirt and red garters — no giant seems 
more than a dwarf after the one who had a whole 
rookery flying out of his beard, and every ship- 
wrecked crew are at once foreseen either to be 
divided among sharks and cannibals, or else made 
more comfortable than if nothing had happened 
by some home-bound vessel. Every species of 
battle, murder, and heroic exploit is soon familiar, 
and therefore the topics of my first class of readers 
are easily exhausted. But works of history, of 
fact not fiction, are ever varied and ever new* 
They improve the imderstanding and continually 
enlarge the sphere of interest. If the first class of 
students visit the Polytechnicon, or Adelaide Gal- 
lery, they will saunter about for a few hours, return 
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home, and say, with much composure, ** Now they 
have seen it,** as an unanswerable argument against 
seeing it again. A visitor of this order of intellect 
accompanied me one day, and the two things which 
made most impression on his mind were a new Kt 
for a runaway horse and a chair for surgical operor , 
Uons. Nothing arrested his attention for a mo* 
ment but what was already familiar to him. A 
little patience and exertion of mind, with the coii- 
rage to confess ignorance and ask questions, would, 
in many instances, have increased his knowledge 
of principles, and invested the mysterious wheek 
in glass cases with all the interest of the patent 
snaffle. A little exertion did I say? that sounds 
very easy ; but to be strictly honest, I must con- 
fess, that to put an ordinary man's senses (so called 
by courtesy) out of their usual way, to make them 
**tum their hand to something they were nevef 
brought up to, and does not even run in their 
family" — this is more easily said than done. A 
few days after I met a young friend in the Poly- 
technicon, who had been there day after day; 
what he saw in the morning i^as a continiial 
incitement to study natural philosophy in the 
evening : thus his curiosity is no sooner satisfied 
than hungry again, and literally ** grows by what 
it feeds on." My second class of readers study on 
the same principle. Dissertations on taxation and 
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other points of political economy which occa- 
sionally occur in history, to some are dry ancl 
profitless ; but they take the first opportunity of 
reading an article fi'om a Cyclopaedia on this very 
difficulty, find it far easier to understan<i than its 
repulsive name led them to expect, and ever after, 
when they meet what once only convicted them 
of ignorance, they eagerly grapple with it, assured 
of all the pleasures of conscious superiority and 
i improvement. But the third class of readers are 
: of a higher order still : as the first like fiction and 
; the second /ac<, so these like principle. 

To examine into the causes and consequences 
is the highest exercise of the hiunan mind, and 
attended with the purest pleasure. Fiction de- 
lights us for the moment with imaginary scenes, 
history gives more lasting satisfaction by the reali- 
ties of life ; but the study of principles or science 
is like extracting the essence or culling all that is 
profitable from both, and laying it up |n a con- 
venient form to be ever useful, ready, ai;id avail- 
able. Suppose a man found himself one of many 
hundred servants in a large factory or house of 
business, he would naturally desire to know some- 
thing of the rise, progress, and future prospects 
of the system in which his own prosperity was 
JUTolved, Fiction would tell what things might 
h — History would tell what things had been-^ 
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but Science, in investigating the principles of tiid 
system, would, by comparing present with past, 
reveal what things would he. Just such a system 
is the complicated machinery of human society; 
such servants are its members, and such is the 
knowledge which the study of principles caa im- 
part. Homer's seer was a man deep in principles: 
*' things which were and had been," taught him 
*' things to come." 

Again, the subjects of the three classes of read- 
ers may be the same, but each reads with a 
different purpose, gathers a different kind of know- 
ledge, and exercises a different power of the mind. 
The butterfly flits over the flower-bed and stores 
up nothing ; the spider poison, but the bee honey. 
So the lover of fiction reads a novel for the excite- 
tnent and interest of the story ; the lover of history 
reads the same novel to learn the manners and 
customs of the day ; the lover of science and prin- 
ciples to quicken his observation, and increase hii 
knowledge of the human heart. And this woulc 
suggest the remark, that the value of every book 
moral or intellectual, depends on the object will 
which it is read. The same volume may be mad« 
to minister to a morbid love of excitement, to in 
crease knowledge of the past, or to aid a noble con 
templation of the present or the future. The chil 
pulls off the lid of the kettle for sport, the house 
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»Yife for use ; but young Watts for science^ which 
ended with the discovery of the steam-engine. 

Tastes and faculties differ — all are capable of 
improvement — and with good counsel most per- 
sons may learn to prefer the higher to the 
lower exercise, till the most exalted proves the 
most delightftd, and our pleasures and interests 
coincide. 

I will now proceed to recommend books for 
each class respectively. Would that I could 
ensure that the highest order of works should be 
preferred, or at least that those of a lower kind 
should be invested with a pure character by the 
high purposes which their readers aspired to 
I promote. But to advise readers to study nothing 
till they feel a taste for works of the highest cha- 
racter, is like saying " never enter the water till 
you can swim." To hope to confine ourselves to 
books pure and unexceptionable, not only in their 
general tendency, but in every word and senti- 
ment, is like hoping to join in none but the purest 
and most perfect society. So rigid a rule in a 
world like this would lead to monkish seclusion 
9nd narrowed faculties, with a better name, though 
Worse influence, than intercourse the most un- 
guarded would exert. If we may not read Shaks- 
peare lest we learn improper language, we should 
not .walk in the streets for the same ^reason ; but 
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the body would suffer from want of exercise ii 
One case, so would the mind in the other. 

The first and most numerous class of rea 
whose chief object is rather present amusei 
than fiiture profit, should of course, when 
books are equal in interest, make choice of 
which is more improving. Therefore one nil 
a choice of books is to prefer those which al 
all well-informed persons are presumed to k 
and which therefore most firequently fumist 
sayings to quote, and positions to illust 
'' JEsop's Fables," the '' Arabian Nights," " Re 
son Crusoe," most of the " Waverley Novels,'' 
plays of Shakspeare, " Don Quixote," the " 
grim's Progress," " Groldsmith's Vicar of W 
field" and « Deserted Village," " Gray's Eh 
are all so commonly alluded to, that not to I 
them would render us greatly at a loss, al 
every time we read a newspaper, enter a pi( 
gallery, or converse with a man of ordinary fer 
of mind. 

These books serve as a common measur 
standard in society for the easy interchan^ 
thought. Quixotic, for instance, is quite a < 
mon word. Allusion to vivid scenes and lea 
principles in these works serves for the trai 
of ideas, just as letters of credit for the trai 
of money ; a knowledge of this circulating 
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ditun gives all the facility to conversation, that 
quoting the role in "Shelley's case," or ** Campbell 
versus Johnson," gives to an argument in a court 
of law, because they save explanations as tedious 
as recurrence to first principles. 

To these books add the voyages of Captain 
Cook and Parry, Basil Hall's Travels, Voyages to 
the North Pole and Whale Fishery, Southey's 
Life of Nelson, Gulliver's Travels, Scott's Tales 
of a Grandfather, Johnson's Rasselas, and Bos- 
well's Life of Johnson. 

Here is a short, but varied and most comprehen- 
sive list for a beginning. I. should say for begin- 
ning your choice. They jnay not all suit the taste 
of the same reader, and I freely allow that it is not 
more pleasing than profitable to enjoy the privi- 
lege of laying down a book you do not like and 
taking up another. More than one of these books 
lias formed the taste — more than one has deter- 
aiined the fortunes — of thousands. " Southey's 
Life of Nelson," said an anxious mother, " I have 
put on the top shelf, out of my boy's way. His 
cousin Harrv sends home fine accoimts of mast- 
heading, and in windy weather too. All comes of 
Nelson's life — the child never thought of going to 
5ea till that book completely turned his head." 

There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which taken at the flood leads on to fortune. 
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But Dame Fortune, like other ladies, sometime 
smiles and sometimes frowns, and certainly then 
is a period when the youthful mind is criticallj 
poised, when 

A breath may make them, as a breath has made, 

and marred them too. The nursery game of 
deciding professions by straws, long and short, or 
the head of a stem of grass — '^ tinker, tailor, sol- 
dier, sailor, apothecary, thief," — ridiculously but 
truly represents the feather-weight which turns 
the scale of youthftd destiny. At this climacteric 
a book of thrilling and engrossing interest is really 
a matter of serious choice. Such a climacteric is 
observable in the popular as well as the individual 
character, " The Beggars' Opera " was long pro- 
hibited for fear It should encourage pickpockets : 
another book we could mention, which an officer 
of Newgate, after contradiction, persisted in say- 
ing that Courvoisier told him suggested Lord 
Russell's murder ; and though i^t has not yet been 
prohibited, still the evidence of a gaol chaplain of 
Liverpool showed it to be in its form, both of 
novel and melodram, a shocking incentive to the 
rising generation of thieves. Sir David Wilkie's 
picture, " Distraining for Rent," says Mr. Bulwer, 
in his " England and the English," remained long 
unengraved, from an opinion it would inflame 
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popular prejudice against the landed interest. 

Books suggest thoughts, thoughts become motives, 

motives prompt to action. Man is a complicated 

piece of machinery: hundreds of nerves and 

muscles must act and react for the slightest turn 

of the body; yet the very wind of a word, a 

casual hint or association can set the whole in 

motion, and produce an action — actions repeated 

form habits, and determine the character, fixed, 

firm, and xmalterable for good or for evil. So the 

delicate hand of a princess can launch a man-of-war, 

and the voice of a peasant bring down an avalanche. 

The reason I am desirous to give a varied list 

is, because there are few books which suit every 

tousU, Gray saw little merit in Johnson's Rasselas ; 

and Johnson was equally blind to the beauties of 

Gray's odes. Bums's very popular song, which, 

he said, was in his best manner, ^ Scots wha hae 

wi' Wallace bled," was thought inferior both by 

Wordsworth and Mrs. Hemans. Dr. Parr said 

Sir Walter's popularity would not last. The 

poems of Ossian, which so many have admired, 

Johnson thought any man could write when he 

once hit the strain ; and Edmimd Burke declared 

Were intended to try English gullibility. Dr. 

Wolcot, better known as Peter Pindar, ridiculed 

Dryden's Alexander's Feast, and maintained, in a 

'Uost humorous criticism, that it was positively 

F 
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absurd. While tastes and opinions on literarjr 
excellence so far differ among the learned, I may 
well allow great latitude to the choice of the 
youthful reader. I heard of a clever Cantab who 
committed to memory the Antigone of Sophocles^ 
and by an apt selection of some passages, and in- 
genious wresting of others^ used to bring in a line 
on all occasions^ and with every quotation would 
expatiate on the art of making a little learning go 
a long way, and say, that this one play of Sopho- 
cles was applicable to all the purposes of life. One 
of my college fiiends, famed rather for sharp wit 
than sound learning, read one observation in Nie- 
buhr's history the same morning he contested 
Dean Ireland's scholarship, and had the tact to 
make this single idea solve three separate questions. 
A chaplain of Hereford gaol has given an account 
of an old man, seventy years of age, who taught 
himself to read by comparing the Lord's Prayer, 
which he had in his memory, with the printed char 
racters in the Prayer Book. These facts are very 
encouraging. '' Bad workmen," says the proverb, 
" blame their tools." " A few disciplined forces,*! 
says Addison, ** are more efficient than a much 
larger number of undisciplined men." A few 
books may furnish very many ideas or instruments 
of thought ; and only a few ideas well arranged 
and brought to bear on one point will clear away 
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GScolties which a host of disorderly powers would 
il to remove* Show an unlettered man a book 
id he will say, ** Who can remember all those 
5tters ?" Tell him there are but twenty-four — 
16 will still wonder at the words : say that the 
vords, too, are limited in number, and that a know- 
edge of a system of inflectioh and composition 
Jolves many diflSculties, and he will understand 
tto the labours he reckoned by millions exist by 
teng. As with words so with ideas. In most 
b(xA:s they are few and far between. The distant 
forest which, to the inexperienced botanist, seems 
to abound in trees, numerous in kind and almost 
infinite in number, proves as he enters it to con- 
tab but one single species, each branching far, 
i^th widely e:^anding limbs and luxuriant foliage, 
JO that the study of one gives a knowledge of all. 
riiis uniformity belongs not only to the works of 
mature but also to the devices of man. The power 
)f recognising the old and well-known truth in 
Jach variety of garb, of stripping it of every acci-^. 
lent and ornament, studying it in its simplest form, 
ttid then investing and combining it anew, and 
Jetting it up in a useful and eflScient attitude --^ 
Hs power is one of the most valuable results of 
luman learning, and more to be envied than a me- 
mory, fraught with the most varied stores of read*- 
iig. The one possesses, but the other coins. But-^ 
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> will still wonder at the words : say that the 
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— only Robin," was the constant excuse for al 
absence or idleness, till hisfiiends augured tha 
the future man would be a very different charactea 
from one who has done much- to preserve £he mosi 
valuable part of English literature. As a child be 
was devoted to one book. He has since been a 
man of one book. Shakspeare has been his &- 
vourite- author. The rest of his reading has been 
determined by an ever present desire to correct, 
illustrate, and restore every trace of that immortal 
bard. His course of studies being dictated, as we 
liave advised, by his own curiosity and inclination, 
was peculiar: for instance, at the time of Sit 
Walter Scott's death, he had not read one of the 
Waverley Novels; he feared they might divert 
the current of his thought, and though he had ooi 
the narrow views of the mathematician, who laid 
down Milton, saying, " Why, what does it jirove ? ' 
he saw that no modem fiction cotdd conduce U 
the purpose ever foremost in his mind. We caa* 
not too much admire this constancy and fizedneff 
of purpose, especially if we cdtisider how manj 
siren spells and luscious lulling fruits there are U 
tempt such faithful travellers from their course 
" But would he not be a&aid of betraying this 
deficiency in society?" He could find many 9 
precedent to bear him out. Sir James Mackintosl] 
had not read Shakspeare's minor works whei 
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orty years of age. Mr. Wilberforce used to say 
le would read no modem poetry till he was tired 
)f Homer and Milton. Dr. Johnson had not read 
Othello when he wrote Irene^ and visited lona 
without seeing StafFa^ though the Duke of Wei- 
lingtcm went thirty miles out of his march to see 
Schrivanabalogol, ** the big Indian," whom Chan- 
trey said he could beat However, suffice it to say, 
that the reading oi this able writer, peculiar as it 
might seem, answered the purposes of all study, 
by making him happy in his own resources, agree- 
able to his fiiends, and useftd to the public. 

A friend, on looking over these pages, now asks 
me, " But is there no danger that men of one book, 
however honourably we hear them mentioned, 
should be ignorant of every other subject of con- 
versation which does not bear upon their favourite 
topes?" Certainly the mind requires variety. 
Those only are deserving either of praise or imi- 
tation who are men of one book, in this s^ise, that 
they pursue one system, choose one class of authors 
most suitable to their own peculiar talents, and 
prefer to be soilnd in a limited sphere, to being 
superficial in one more extended. I would re- 
commend every young man to make choice of 
his book — Shakspeare, Milton, Bacon, Clarendon, 
Burke, Johnson's Conversations in Boswell; or, 
» those of a thoughtful habit, I would say, take 

f4 
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Butler's Analogy and Sermons, bind th^n up ii 
one thick volume, on which write Wisdom ii 
gold leters, and begin to read it through everj 
New Year's Day. One sterling author, to call 
" my book," ever most coaispicuous and most at 
hand, read, re-read, " marked and quoted," stand- 
ing on the shelf, if not " alone in his glory," at 
least surrounded with pamphlets, manuscripts, and 
authors to illustrate it; this will do much to form 
the mind, to teach us to think as our favourite 
author thought, to aspire at the same precision oi 
expression, purity of taste, loftiness of views, and 
fervency of spirit. This will ^ve a high standard 
of excellence, chastening us with humility, whil^ 
it fires us with emulation. If such be the influ- 
ence of a favourite author, there is both dangei 
and difficulty in the choice. Our dilemma is this 
time only can convict us of an erroneous choice 
and time forbids our error to be rectified. Ye 
man's doom and duty both say "persevere." I 
no prudence will enable us to fix on the most eli 
gible, perseverance may make up the difference 
Therefore, whatever author you have fairly chose: 
after inward communing and patient oonferenc 
with those you believe best able to advise yoi 
consider you have taken as a bosom companion, fc 
better or for worse, not to be laid aside withoi 
some momentous reason. The one thing needfu 
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aixd the Holy Volume, which teaches all things 
pertaining thereto, must of course be uppermost 
in the thoughts of all. I shall content myself 
with observing that one of my fellow-collegians, 
highly distinguished both at Winchester and Ox- 
ford, made the Bible not only the subject of his 
serious meditations, but a book to illustrate and a 
Kterary resource in his hours of recreation. It 
was the pride of his mind to be a living index or 
treasury of Biblical literature. 

To exemplify the principle of selection, and to 
explain how one book may suggest another, I 
would further observe, whenever we feel unusually 
entertained with a work, it is natural to inquire 
I the name of the author, and what he has written 
I besides ; and though his other compositions bear 
no very inviting titles, we may still hope that he 
has made them the vehicle of the same order of 
ideas. Bishop Berkeley betrayed the same train 
of thought in his " Thoughts upon Tar Water" as 
hi his " Principles of Human Knowledge." The 
verses in the celebrated " Pursuits of Literature," 
which gives nearly a page of satirical observations 
to a line of text, were said by George Steevens to 
be *^ mere pegs to hang the notes on." And so at 
the present day, a book with the name, size, style, 
and letter-press of a novel, proves to be the insidious 
&na in which science, political or theological^ is 
homoeopathically exhibited and disguised. 
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Defoe wrote besides " Robinson Crusoe" tk 
" History of the Plague of London," in which his 
fertile imagination, guided and assisted by a few 
authentic incidents^ has placed before our eyes 
a series of pictures nearly as vivid as that of 
Crusoe himself examining the print of the un- 
known foot upon the sand. You might also be 
tempted to read Defoe's ghost story of the ap* 
pearance of Mrs. Veal, prefixed to the second 
edition of the English translation of ** Drelinconrt 
on Death," as also the " Life of Defoe," in Sir W. 
Scott's prose works (vol. iv. p. 267), where we 
have an outline of the story, and the circumstance 
that led to its fabrication. The first edition ol 
the translation had but an indifferent sale ; Defoe 
ingeniously contrived to render it popular, bj 
prefixing the story of a ghost which appeared 
and recommended the book ; the consequence waj 
that those who had not been persuaded to reac 
Drelinconrt by any man living, were yet persuadec 
by a recommendation from the dead. Drelinconrt' 
admirable work first drew my attention as I rea( 
an allusion to the story of Mrs. Veal, in Boswel 
{m. 194). I therefore added it to a list of *' authoi 
characterised and recommended," in which I entc 
any accidental notice of works of interest, as 
shall presently describe. But I think I hear som 
censorious reader say, ** Why tell us where to fin 
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ghost stories? Proceed at once to things worth 
knowing." This is precisely the point to which I 
wish to show that subjects the most trivial may be 
made to tend : I was going to observe that Dr. 
Johnson, like every one else till a comparatively 
recent time, was ignorant that this story of 
Mrs. Veal was a fiction, and said, " I believe the 
woman declared on her death-bed it was a lie." 
So a fabricated stoiy had a fabricated contradiction. 
Does this supply no lesson as to the credulity of 
man, and the uruxfixiinty of human testimony^ two 
topics well worthy of a man of reflection to illus- 
trate? What can be more requisite as a foimdation 
of all learning than a clear knowledge of the 
extent to which human testimony has erred ; and 
how far favour, affection, association, prejudice, 
«ik1 passions of all kinds render man liable to yield 
too ready and too general an assent to partial 
evidence ? Let this subject be pursued by readers 
of a speculative turn, and even from common 
stories and anecdotes they will derive no less profit 
ftan entertainment. Consider the extraordinary 
impositions which have been practised in literature, 
5Bd the controversies to which they have led — 
that of Lauder, for instance, in 1747, who by an 
essay in the ** Gentleman's Magazine," tried to 
prove that Milton had borrowed from Latin authors 
<>f modem date, and actually imposed on a great 
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many scholars before he was detected by Douglas 
afterwards Bishop of Salisbur j, who showed thai 
passages which Lauder pretended to have found 
in the poems of Massenius and others, were really 
taken from Hog's Latin translation of Paradise 
Lost. Dr. Johnson was so far deceived as to 
write a preface and postscript to Lauder's worL 
An account of this may be found in Nichols' 
" Literary Anecdotes of the 18th Century," a 
work to be read while inclination lasts and no 
longer. This limit should be particularly observed 
with all books of anecdotes, miscellany, and the 
multifarious reading which biography supplies. 
It must not be supposed that mere dipping into a 
chapter here and there will convey all the advan- 
tages of soimd study : only, after gleaning all that 
interests at one time the rest may be reserved foi 
an occasion of more extended curiosity. I do nol 
like to hear a man say, " Basselas, or the Vicar o; 
Wakefield, is a work of genius, but I have no 
read it since I was young." The second reading 
of a good book is often more profitable than th( 
first. " But can there be any use in reading oL 
things over again?" Certainly not, things reall; 
old. But the same truth has many meanings : i 
has one voice for the wise — another &r the un 
wise : it pleases the vacant mind by the knowledg 
it imparts, it pleases the full and fertile mind b 
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the force it gathers firom numerous associations^ 
and by the new ideas it elicits^ and making mere 
shadowy impressions distinct ; so a good book, a 
book true to nature, whatever part of nature's 
works it describes, may be ever new, so long at 
least as our own minds continue to collect new 
strength to evolve, and new images to combine. 

But to return to the topic of human testimony, 
we might read the " Confessions of Ireland," who, 
as Malone was speculating on imdiscovered MSS. 
of Shakspeare, forged " miscellaneous papers and 
legal instruments, under the hand and seal of 
William Shakspeare;" also " Vortigem," a play, 
which he pretended was written by Shakspeare, 
and which was actually performed at Sheridan's 
theatre, and only condemned by the double mean- 
ing which Kemble's sneer gave the line — 

And when this solemu mockery is o*er. 

Many in the literary circles were deceived. 
Dr. Parr acknowledged " the forgery beat him," 
Warton said of a prayer which was also among 
the forgeries, though written off-hand by Ireland 
when only seventeen years of age, that it surpassed 
in sublimity any part of our Liturgy I 

I can only allude to Chatterton, who imposed 
on many literary persons by forging poems, and 
JWicient records and title-deeds, which he pre- 
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tended were found in St. Mary Redcliffe Church 
at Bristol. Horace Walpole, with .the help of 
Gray and Mason, detected the forgery ; but Wal- 
pole's letter to Chatterton proved he had been 
deceived. Afterwards a line of Hudibras was 
discovered among this ancient poetry; — still covr 
sidering this deception was practised at the age of 
sixteen, and that the poetry is of a high order, 
Dix's " Life of Chatterton" is a work of painfid 
interest. Dr. Johnson said, in his pecuUarly em- 
phatic style, " It is wonderfiil how the young 
whelp could have done it." 

Again, George Psalmanazar, bom 1679, in the 
south of France, pretended to be a heathen native 
of the island of Formosa, and invented a new lan- 
guage, which he called the Formosan, and inta 
which he had the boldness to translate the 
" Church Catechism." This remained long un- 
detected by the learned, while his " History of 
Formosa" passed through two editions. His 
" Auto-biography " is deserving of credit. John- 
son said, " I scarcely ever sought the society of 
any one, but of Psalmanazar the most. I used to 
find him in an ale-house in the city : latterly he 
lived as a very good man, and died a sincere 
Christian : — his * Auto-biography ' was a peni- 
tential confession." 

On the same topic of the strength and weakness 
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le liumaB mind^ we may mention the eontro* 
ies about Homer, " Epistles of Phalaris/* 
ian, Junius, Cheyalier D'Eon, Man with the 
1 Mask, " Voyages of Damberger," Eliza 
ining, Johannah Southcote, Mary Tophts of 
lahning, the Cock^ane Ghost, and Jugglers' 
its, as related by Eastern travellers. K any 
son entertains curiosity in thesd matters, 
ketches of Imposture and Credulity," in the 
amily Library," and Sir Walter Scott's " De- 
lology and Witchcraft," will supply abundant 
Test. 

^ But surely this is a strange selection." I do 
name these subjects to the exclusion of others, 
principally to show that a youthful taste in- 
ged in its own caprices will involuntarily lead 
a kind of knowledge available in the season of 
laturer judgment. The preceding observations 
1 also show the advantage of always bearing in 
id one useful subject, which every hour of 
ding and reflection may contribute to illustrate, 
ery mind has a host of wandering thoughts, 
ich unbidden come, and unregarded go, only 
ause they want a ready standard rotmd which 

•ally. 

i subject like that of Abercrombie, " On the 
iUectual Powers and the Investigation of 
ith," woidd surely be a laudable employment 
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for the talents of the greatest genius ; and would 
not this course of readings childish as it may seem, 
supply facts too valuable to lose? How often 
have some of these cases of deception been cited 
by the avowed enemies of the Gospel ! Who can 
say that he may not feel himself called upon to 
give the same serious attention to the history of 
these impostors, as Paley, in his " Evidences of 
Christianity," has given to the impostor Mdhomdy 
and for the same purpose ? 

Here, my friends, let me remind you that 
from " Robinson Crusoe" I have wandered to the 
" Evidences of Revealed Religion ; " and though I 
did not see the point at 'w^^^^ ;^ f should arrive, I 
felt confident of eventual 
curiosity or inclination 
will afford you no less profit than interest^ what- 
ever be the point from which you please to start. 
The ever-recurring questions, " Where is the use 
of this?" or *^the good of that?" may well be 
met with the reply, that many things are eventually 
useful, though not immediately convertible, and 
that prudent housekeepers say, " Keep a thing 
three years, and you'll find a use for it." But I 
must be careftil not to give up a commanding 
position, because it is convenient to meet a feeble 
enemy on lower grounds. Let us, therefore, re- 
member that a well-stored mind to which, a& 
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Hersch^l sajs^ ^^ a thoosatid quedtlons are con- 
tinually arismg^ a thousand subjects of inquiry 
presenting thfemselves, which keep his faculties in 
constant exercise, and his thoughts perpetually on 
the wing, so that lassitude is excluded from life, 
and that craving after artificial excitement and 
dissipation of mind, which leads so many into 
frivolous, unworthy, and destructive pursuits, is 
altogether eradicated from the bosom ; " — in such 
a mind, there is a use^ indeed : there must there- 
, fore be some good in whatever reading conduces to 
i form it This argument, I say, asserting not the 
' sordid money reckoning of the hireling but the 
k<^arged estimation of the Christian, who values 
Migratare as it lessens the temptations of earth, 
s&d filopes^he path of h||Mti ; this is the true and 
impremable ground ofo^^pe against the sneers 
of the friends of so-called utility and expediency ; 
still, as we exult in foiling insignificant cavillers, 
not only on our grounds but on their own, I would 
ask them, if they would have seen the use of New- 
ton's pondering over a falling apple ^ and yet it 
raised his thoughts to the laws which govern the 
revolution of the planets in their orbits. Would 
they not have joined in the ridicule of swing- 
9wangSy which did not prevent Robert Hooke 
from reviving the proposal of the pendulum as a 
standard of measure since so admiraWy wrought 

6 
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into practice^ as Herschel remarks^ by the genius 
and perseverance of Captain Kater ? Would they 
not hare joined in the langh at Boyle in his expe- 
riments on the pressure and elasticity of air^ and 
asked Watt, as I before mentioned, the vse of 
playing with the kettle, and yet all can see tha 
good of the steam engine ? Then think of blowing 
soap bubbles, by which the phenomena of colours 
has been studied ; to say nothing of where could 
be ^ ^ of pU^ id> wt^, th. «^ 
means by which, a few years since, a society of 
philosophers were investigating certain principles 
of optics, as exemplified in the clever toy calkd 
the Magic Disk. A scientific Mend (an F. R. $•)» 
a short time since, intent on geological discovery, 
sat down one sultry day, with a hanuner, to break 
stones by the road-side. A fellow-labourer, em- 
ployed by the parish, looked on with amazem^ 
till he saw some fossils selected from the heap, and 
then said, *^Then, Sir, I suppose they give yoo 
something for them?" "No," said my friendf 
" they don't." " Then, what can be the good of 
them ? " This poor fellow was quite as enlightened 
as many intellectual paupers, who, when theii 
money is as low as their wit, may break stoned 
too. 

So far I have supposed that a juvenile taste ha 
led my reader through a course of study, which ii 
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I note-book^ of the kind I shall presently recom- 
nend him to keep, wonld stand thus : — 



HEMOBANDUM OF BEADING. 

Read ** Robinson Crusoe," which suggested 
« History of the Plague," and « Defoe's Life," 
by Scott, in which was quoted Defoe's " Preface 
to Drelincourt," concerning which I consulted 
Nichols' " Literary Anecdotes." 

Mem. — To be read, Nichols, again and again, 
a* future periods. 

This specimen of literary imposition suggested 
leading the life of Chatterton ; also Psalmanazar's, 
Ireland's, and Lauder's forgeries. 

The credulity of the wisest men was a topic 
which made me curious to read ** Sketches of Cre- 
dulity and Lnposture," as containing an outline of 
all notable instances, to which I find so many 
tQasions ; and also Scott's ** Demonology," which 
I was told gave a common-sense explanation of 
supernatural appearances. 

Query. — Was Dr. Johnson superstitious ? 

Mem. — To read more about the doctor. 

* 

MEMOBANBUM OF KNOWLEDGE. 

Learned the extent to which fiction may re- 
semUe truth — the £Edlibility of human judgment 
— diat men oi the greatest genius are not above 

OS 
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the prejudices of their day. The nature of evi* 
dence — the many causes which hinder the investi- 
gation of truth. To read about fallacies, human 
understanding, laws of evidence, blunders and 
pretensions of critics, with a view to illustrate 
these topics ; to attend to the historical accounts 
of all popular deceptions, criminal trials, &c 



These memoranda are recommended as aids to 
reflection, and to teach how to digest all the 
knowledge we acquire. ** Heaping up informa- 
tion," says the author of Woman's Mission, " how- 
ever valuable of itself, requires the principle of 
combination to make it useful. Stones and brieks 
are valuable things, very valuable ; but they are 
not beautiful or useful till the hand of the archi- 
tect has given them a form, and the cement of the 
bricklayer knit them together." 

Let us now take, from the list assigned to the 
first class of readers, a second book, that we may 
see how the same method and principle of combi- 
ning and digesting applies to other amusing sub- 
jects. Consider the " Travels" of Captain Basil 
Hall. His third series gives a brief but clear out- 
line of the History of India, from the year 1497, 
in which the Portuguese discovered the route by 
the Cape ; the formation of the East India Com- 
pany ; war with the French ; the Black Hole of 
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alcutta ; Lord Clive ; Hyder Ali ; Warren Has- 
tings ; an interesting account of the system on 
wHch British India is governed ; Tippoo Saib ; 
Comwallis ; Wellesley ; writers and cadets ; a 
most interesting account of Bombay and the 
wonders of Elephanta (Series ii. vol. iii.), and 
Ceylon; the stupendous labour of making Can- 
delay Lake ; the voluntary tortures of the super- 
stitious Sunnyasses; how widow burning was 
abolished ; the immense tanks ; the " big Indian" 
Shrivanabalagol, a statue seventy feet high, cut 
out of a hill of granite ; descriptions of canoes, 
and inventions, strange habits, and customs of a 
Variety of nations. The Captain's *^ Travels" 
in America are written in the same style, equally 
combining amusement with instruction. After 
heading these interesting volumes, and following 
the course which I should suppose your inclina- 
tion would suggest, your note-book would bear, 
as I judge from my own, the following : — 

MEMORANDUM OF BEADING. 

Read Basil Hall's "Travels;" mention of Warren 
Hastings ; suggested to read a few pages of Miller's 
** George III.," about the impeachment of Hastings ; 
Burke's " Speeches," recommended on the same 
subject, and Nabob of Arcott — read both. "To see 
more of the meaning of" Charta" and "Company," 
• 3 
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H. W. promised me that five minutes' reading in 
my Cyclopaedia would inform me ; also that I 
might find the same by the index to Blackstone's 
*^ Commentaries;" found much more in Black- 
stone ; also " India" in Cyclopaedia, and had a 
general view of the whole subject. Must observe 
Daniell's Indian drawings as very near reality. 
H. W. says the Museum, at the India House in 
Leadenhall Street, and the Naval and Militaiy 
Museum, near Whitehall, must be visited. Rev. 
W. Ward's book on the " Literature and Customs 
of the Hindoos," recommended ; also Sir W. Jones's 
" Leftters" — picked out a great deal from both; 
also from Robertson's " Ancient India," showing 
what was known to the ancients about India, 
and about Phoenicians : advised to read Ezekiel, 
c. xxviii. ; very curious — about ancient conunerce 
and navigation — Tarshish, Ophir, Elath, and 
Eziongeber, Palmyra, Arabians, Genoese, and Ve- 
netians. 

MEMOBANDUM OF KNOWLEDGE. 

Feel more confidence, as well as curiosity, about 

friends to advantage. Know more about the in- 
genuity and power of man. Must compare pyra- 
mids, railways, and Indian tanks. Did not know 
there was so much curious knowledge in O.T.. 
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pn to observe the natural productions, customs, 
. of the Book of Job. Read some of the " Scrip- 
e Herbalist" about the plants and trees; also 
ked into *' Natural History of the Bible : ^ sur- 
sed at finding so many curious things which 
rer struck me before. Herschel's proof (Nat 
il. p. 61.) of the insignificance of the labour 
ich raised the great pyramid, compared with 
weekly expense of steam power in our foun- 
ies. 



o4 
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PART IL 



CHAPTER I. 

IN WHICH YABIOUS COUBSES OF READING ABE FBOPOSEP 

AND CHABACTEBISED. 

I SHOULD now consider that I had given my class 
of readers their fiill share of attention, were it not 
that, profiting by the example of Molifere, who used 
to judge of the probable success of his comedies 
by the degree they excited the risible faculties 
of his old housekeeper, I read these pages to one 
of the yoimg friends for whose use they are de- 
signed, and was told, " that it is not so easy to 
find the answers to the various questions which we 
should like to ask in reading travels ; for too many 
authors assume that what is familiar to themselves 
is familiar to their readers." 

This remark leads me to speak of the use of 
CyclopaBdias, Gazetteers, Biographical Dictionaries, 
and other books of reference. 

We just mentioned India; East India Com- 
pany; CKve; Hastings; Comwallis; Wellesley; 
writers; cadets. On each of these heads you 
may consult the *^ Penny Cyclopaedia," which ex- 
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eels all others in the variety of its subjects. You 
can read each article^ more or less attentively, 
according to the degree of interest which casual 
notices of those topics in books or conversation 
have excited. When you have read them all, 
cast your eye again over the article on India, and 
you will feel that the several parts of your newly- 
acquired knowledge have a propensity to "fall 
in," as the drill sergeants say, and find their 
proper places in the main line which this sketch 
of Indian history has marked out And probably 
allusions to Tippoo Saib, Hyder Ali, Brahmins, 
i€^ Buddhism, Caste, and other subjects, will lead 
you to read the separate articles upon these topics 
also, and I will venture to promise you will rise 
from your studies with feelings of considerable 
satisfaction. Having once mustered courage to 
plunge into the oCean of learning, if you cannot 
swim at first, you will acquire a sense of your own 
buoyancy, and more easily resolve to try again. 
When the splashing and floundering is over for the 
first time, you will feel some confidence in society, 
and listen to catch a hint &om the greater ad-* 
rancements of others. Many a boy would never 
have learned to swim had it not been for some 
companions who tempted him just to try one dip. 
Many a man would have gone through a whole 
life subject to that creeping sense of inferiority, 
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which is the every-day punishment of ignorance, 

had not some reading companions led him to take 

the first step, which carried him so much further 

than he expected, that he was emboldened to try 

a second, and at length to joia the busy throng, 

in which powers unknown, because untried, made 

him firm and foremost With this beginning in 

Indian history, take another Cyclopsedia, the 

" Britannica,'' or " Metropolitana," and look out 

for the same articles. Then look for India in a 

Gazetteer, and the names of men in a Biographical 

Dictionary : to the end of these articles are usually 

added the names of authors from whom more in* 

formation may be derived. By this method yot 

may soon make an extensive collection of facts 

I say of facUy for sound, mature, well-digeste( 

knowledge is not the growth of a day : facts to tiw 

mind are like food to the body; digestion aii( 

strength depend on the constitution, mental a 

physical. After reading long histories, or live 

of distinguished characters, most yoimg reader 

find that they rise with a knowledge more con 

fiised than accurate, and that even certain plan 

and obvious questions, such as the age at whic 

certain men attained celebrity ; at what times pa: 

ticular changes happened ; what circumstances li 

to certain events, and other things of interei 

escape observation, from the many pages amoi 
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which the required information is interspersed. 

These the compendious articles of a Cyclopaedia, 

or Biographical Dictionary, are peculiarly suited 

to supply; to prevent wandering thoughts, and 

losing the thread of the subject, I find it useftJ to 

read a short outline before I commence a life in 

two or three volumes. Also, for the most part, I 

keep books of reference at hand, and turn at once 

to the name of any unknown person introduced. 

*• Again, magazines and reviews often contain 

concise accounts of campaigns, political questions, 

and the present policy and interests of different na- 

• tions. Some allowance may be made for the poli- 

i tical bias of reviewers, still they are as likely to 

: be fair in their opinions, and accurate in their facts, 

»; as other authors. Nor must we forget, that, with 

'i the exception of novels, magazines are now nearly 

the only channel by which an author can publish his 

opinions with the least prospect of remuneration ; 

and therefore it is not too much to say, that a 

store of facts, and series of reflections, which would 

have made a plausible appearance in two volumes 

octavo, are often cut down to the length of a 

single essay in the ^^ Edinburgh" or ^* Quarterly,'' 

and gain no little vigour from the pruning. The 

chief value of the magazines i^, that they give us 

the benefit of early information. Bacon says, that 

^^ reading makes the fcdl man, and conversation 
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the ready man;" and Johnson says of conversa- 
tion, that it supplies only scraps, and that we 
must read books to learn a whole subject : then 
Bacon goes on to say, that "writing makes the 
exact man." The digesting and arrangement of 
knowledge are two points which should never be 
lost sight of by the literary adviser : so, while I 
would urge the advice of Bacon to the letter, and 
encourage the more practised student with the old 
maxim, nulla dies sine lined (no day without a line) 
I would farther observe, that the use of a shon 
compendium will tend to that habit of exactnesi 
which writing more folly promotes. 

Besides cyclopaedias, gazetteers, biographica 
dictionaries, and magazines, there are many othe 
works famished like the magazines with indicef 
and readily available as books of reference, 
have already mentioned Blackstone's ** Conmieii 
taries," which, though I cannot speak of it as 
work of general interest to the young, contains, a 
a glance at its index will show, many things t 
solve questions which arise in the study of histor] 
Again, biographies are good books of reference- 
about the Reformation, the lives of Luther, Kno3 
Calvin ; about the Methodists, Southey's " Lif 
of Wesley;" abouj the slavery question, *^ Th 
Life of Wilberforce ;" about military matters, th 
lives of Marlborough, Sir T. Picton, Wellingtox 
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apoleon; about naval affairs, Rodney, Earl St 
incent. Nelson — severally contain much inform- 
tion, to which an index or table of contents will 
lirect. You have only to inquire what celebrated 
nen are connected with the matter in question, or 
were contemporaneous with given events, and you 
will generally find that their biographies contain 
their opinions, together with such explanation or 
history of the subject as is requisite to make those 
opinions understood. Of all biographies none is 
so valuable as a book of reference as Boswell's 
"Life of Johnson." During the middle of the 
last century, nearly every conspicuous character, 
or memorable incident of that and of many preced- 
ing ages, passed successively in review before the 
severe judgment of him, who was confessedly one 
of the wisest of men, and has been faithfully re- 
corded by a biographer, of whom a writer in the 
"Quarterly" has truly said, " It is scarcely more 
practicable to find another Boswell than another 
Johnson." 

As to finding out allusions, avoiding confusion, 
aJid solving other difficulties incidental to study, I 
have now said enough. But all methods must 
give place to those to which each person is 
prompted by a sense of his own deficiencies. 
B-ead with all courage and confidence; though 
you wander fi:om your path for a time, you will 
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have the more pleasure in finding your way at 
last If you cannot remember all you read, you 
will remember the sources of information for 
another day. The next thing to knowing, the 
contents of a book, is knowing the use of it 

One of my young friends again asks, " Does 
all my learning go for nothing? I have read 
many books, but know none accurately ; stiD I 
feel a degree of confidence when their contents are 
the subjects of conversation." Certainly not for 
nothing : this confidence is worth something ; you 
have gained at least the habit of reading : if you 
stop where you are, knowledge without accuracy is 
like an estate encumbered with debt and subject 
to deductions. But it is fair to hope, on striking 
a balance, something will remain ; or, even if bank- 
rupt quite, it is well to have, as they say in the 
mercantile world, a good connection and habits of 
business ; in other words, a general acquaintance 
with authors, and all the stores they can severally 
supply, and also habits of application to begin 
again with greater advantage. So I would console 
my very many young friends who are in this pre- 
dicament with the assurance, that they have pro- 
bably made a usefdl survey for fiiture operations, 
and worn down so many rough edges, that, in re- 
tracing their former steps, thpy will have more 
time to look out for objects of interest, and fewer 
bstacles to daunt their energies. 
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I shall now proceed to treat separately of all 
le principal divisions of knowledge, such as His- 
ory. Poetry, Philosophy, Theology, with remarks 
m. English composition, study of languages, the 
formation of habits, and other topics of interest 
Complete essays on these comprehensive subjects 
are not to be expected from one who addresses 
Iiimself to the young and inexperienced student, 
and whose chief ambition is to be useful. The 
maxim of the poet is only fair : — 

" In every work regard the writer's end. 
Since none can compass more than thej intend.** 



CHAP.n. 

ON THE STUDT OP HISTORT. 

The first glance at the following pages might 
lead my readers to think I intended to imitate 
Dufresnoy, who, afiter laying down a course of 
liistorical study, mildly added, " the time required 
is ten years." But I stipulate, readers, for no 
leligth of labour : I only request that you will em- 
ploy your usual hours of .reading, few or many, 
with the method here proposed, and on such sub- 
jects as suit the peculiar bent of your inclinatioiL 
Thus in one year you may achieve more than 
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nineteen out of twenty of your neighbours achieve 
in ten ; for at least that proportion o£ the commn- 
nity read without any system or definite object in 
view, but carry on a desultory campaign like that 
of the Greeks around Troy, who, as Thucydides 
says, were foraging when they ought to have been 
fighting, or there would have been no ten years' 
siege. ^^ Divide and conquer," is a maxim in one 
sense wise, in another foolish. Victory depends 
on dividing and choosing one point of attack, but 
on concentrating all our powers upon it ; there- 
fore the following chapters contain many subjects, 
and each subject several divisions, that every 
reader may select according to his taste. Onf each 
division, works are recommended requiring dif- 

• 

ferent degrees of industry and talent, to suit every 
capacity ; and, again, the works are so chosen and 
arranged, and accompanied with such explanar 
tions, that every hour expended shall bring its 
hour's wortL ** The many-aproned sons of me- 
chanical life," of whom Bums speaks, may spend 
their Saturday's evenings according to these direc- 
tions, and learn something complete, with a begin- 
ning, middle, and end, in fiill assurance that when 
they have more leisure time they may go on add- 
ing and enlarging, without pulling any of their 
work to pieces. The university student will find 
standard works, and a course of reading, sane- 
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iioned by the spirit, if not the letter, of the first 
judges of literary labour : in twelve hours a week 
stolen from his ethics or differential calculus, he 
may attain a considerable accession of that kind of 
knowledge which will save him from the shame of 
being a mere scholar, deep in the past and ignorant 
of the present ; of that knowledge, too, which he 
could not forego without positive prejudice to his 
^ advancement in any career of public life. 

I have not the slightest fear that any student 
worthy the name will abandon the course of read* 
ing here recommended when once he has fairly tried 
f it Indeed, the first step is all I ask. A clergy* 
i xnan of my acquaintance chanced some years since 
to take up " Tom Telescope," a little book on 
Astronomy : from this, as a centre, the rays of his 
cariosity shot forth on all sides : and he is now a 
man of great scientific attainments. 

Reader, try one book. Many a man who at 
first felt as much diffidence of his own capacities as 
you can feel, and argued, " Where is the use of 
my reading ? what will the little that / can do be 
worth ?** has found a first book lead to a second, 
and a second to a third, and he has been thankful 
for the friendly hint which prompted his earliest 
efforts. 

One of my most intimate friends was induced to 
study Grecian history on the principle here recom- 

H 
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mended of beginning with an outline, and BUiii^ 
in by degrees. Encouraged bj his unexpected, 
progress^ he has since, by the same method, at^ 
tained a considerable knowledge of numercmi 
subjects. 

Reader, study one subject welL Did you nerer 
hear the remark, ^^ How strange this man, so pro* 
found in his favourite science, should find time for 
so much else besides!" The habits of attentioDi 
method, reflection, and analysis formed in exhaustp 
ing one of the subjects, will invest others with sock 
attractions that, even in their deepest parts, they 
may rivet attention in spite of the fireside prattle, 
and fill up any spare five minutes while the dbth 
is being laid, or the tea. drawing. 

But now for the study of History, which I will 
consider under the following divisions : — 

r of Great Britain, 
Modern J of the Continent, 

I of India, America, and the Cdoniea) 

(of Rome, 
of Greece, 
of the Egyptians, Persians, and 
other ancient nations. 

First, let us suppose you decide on a branch of 
modem history, and would begin with 

THfe HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN^ 

Tour first step, as I have before observed, would 



History 



'" Ancient 
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be to read some History of England through, A 
B»n of mature and disciplined mind, long used to 
laborioos application, should read Hume, Smollett, 
Adolphns and Hughes's Continuation, and Dr. 
Croly*8 Greorge IV. '* And how long would he 
be in gaining a satisfactory knowledge, such as 
yiebuhr possessed of Gibbon, when he defied a 
frigid to puzzle him from the index?" The suc- 
^ssfol candidates for high university honours, 
Achieve nearly as great a work as ** getting up** 
Qume and Smollett in the last month preceding 
'4ieir examination. And since many pages in 
iach of those volumes need not be very accurately 
Remembered by the unprofessional reader, all of 
the above works would be satisfactorily perused 
in one month's real chamber study. *^ Indeed!" 
Bome yoimg lady will exclaim, " why, a single 
Volimie employed me more than that space of 
time." I can easily believe it, and will prescribe 
for your case next. 

The outline History of England by the Society 
for promoting Christian Knowledge, in 140 clear, 
lively, duodecimo pages, is suited for every man, 
woman, and child. Even the hard-headed scholar 
will find this outline useful to give a comprehen- 
sire view of the whole. Only let him not stop 
here. Keightley's History, in 2 vols, duodecimo, 

H 2 
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or Goldsmith's may be read next. It will b 
easier still, to read the little History again as & 
as Henry VIL, and the rest in Keightley : next 
read in Hvune any reign, war, or negotiation 
which excites your curiosity, and so strengthei 
the stem of your tree, as before explained, at 
much as you please. That you may have tte 
satisfaction of tracing its gradual growth, make $ 
memorandum on the simple drawing by which 
this tree is represented, just as the works ofi 
Rapin, Lingard, and other narrators of the sane; 
events are wholly, or partially, read to combat or 
corroborate the views of Hume. 

So far then you have been instructed how to 
gain a more or less substantial outline of English 
history. To strengthen your mental powers, and 
to multiply your literary stores, so far as to. be 
invincible at every point of so long a line, is not 
much more easy to eflPect or more judicious b 
attempt, than to man the wall of China- Like J 
good general, be content to concentrate yon 
forces — to " diyidel' offL and " conquer,'* first on* 
part, and then another. You may be agreeabl; 
surprised by finding that the intermediate parts 
when left by themselves, are less formidable tha 
they appear, and readily give way as you beconi 
a more practised assailant. Consider that so & 
you have reconnoitred the general fiace of tl 
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intry : the next thing is to select one portion for 
lore searching and minute examination. 
The leading principles on which you should 
>ose a portion of history to be made a strong 
lit for deep study are. First, to be guided by 
or own taste and curiosity: to sail into the 
ie ocean of truth, go with the current of your 
ture. 

Secondly, to choose, according to your own ne- 
isities, whatever will be useftd in business or 
-^e you confidence in society. As a general 
!e, read what others read. Conversation is 
en more improving than Books ; therefore, read 
profit by conversation. If you would be im- 
)ved by a visit to Paris, you must learn 
ench; if by a visit to London, or by joining 
Y particular society, whether of men of business, 
n of scieoeej^or men of literature, you must 
dy, if not the language, at least the thoughts 
i topics of such society. You will otherwise 
1 as much out of your element as a sheriflF's 
iplain when dining with the judge on his 
cuit. 

Thirdly, to read subjects which afford most 
.tter for reflection. To be wise is both the 
•est and most profitable way to seem wise, 
ad those subjects which involve most principles* 
inciples are the most handy^ convertible^ port- 

h8 
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able, and prolific of all species of literaiy properly; 
therefore. 

Fourthly y read one good comprehensiye acconnl 
of a revolution, protracted war, or other ero^ 
recurring phenomena of human society. TheD| 
ex uno disce cmnia^ that is, gain so intimate a 
knowledge of one that you may anticipate tlMi 
chief characteristics of all. This was the secret 
of Edmund Burke's attainments. His letter to 
Lord Charlemont at the commencement of the 
French Revolution, is considered to evince almort 
the power of prophecy. Niebuhr had so deeply 
studied Roman history, that he ventured to a»* 
sert, after a lapse of about 2000 years, an opinion 
of the early constitution of Rome in direct contn- 
diction to classical authorities. By the recav&j 
of some lost books of Cicero de Republic^, his 
conclusion was proved correct. One of my fri«kl« 
was assured by Niebuhr, that before he had read 
the summary of a lost decade of Livy, he wrotis^ 
dovm the substance of what it contained. Another 
illustration of how far a little good intellectnal 
coin may be made to go, is afforded by GihboDj 
chap, xxxi.,^ in which he conjectures the history of 
the imrecorded years between the withdrawing rf 
the Romans &Dm Britain and the descent of the 
Saxons. 

These are the leading principles aa which jrc^ 
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)Tild iselect " a strong point'* in history ; and on 

lich I have selected, by way of example and 

dstration, the foUowing portions :— 

1st, The early history till about the time of the 

mquest. 

2dly, The era of the Middle Ages, including 
e feudal system, chivalry, and the crusades. 

3dly, The beginning of modem history, marked 
J the art of printing, the use of gunpowder and 
le compass, the discovery of America, and the 
3velopement of the colonial system. 

4thly, The civil wars. 

5thly, The Revolution of 1688. 

6thly, From the accession of George IIL to the 
resent time. 

I wiU now consider these eras separately, and 
Dint out a course of reading upon each : and. 

Firsts On Eablt English Histort* This 
ortion will afibrd amusement to one fond of 
Qtiquities — would constitute a good preparation 
)r any university^tudent going to the bar, but is 
qIv to be recommended to those of mature under- 

Now, reader, what is your object? If you 
nly wish to thicken and strengthen the lower 
art of your historical tree by other outlines <rf 
arly history to run parallel with those already 
id down, read a short sketch in Tytler's *^ Uni- 

h4 
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versal History," vol. iv. " Family Library:'' aisc 
" The Romans in Britain," and « The Anglo- 
Saxons," forming one volume of the ^^ Family 
Library:" to which the more voluminous reader 
may either add or prefer Turner's ** History of 
the Anglo-Saxons," or, which is the shortest of 
all, Hume's ** Appendix on the Anglo-Saxon Go- 
vernment," and " Kemble's Anglo-Saxons;" be* 
sides, or instead of all these, read Mackintosh's 
** History of England," vol. i. The very pro- 
found inquirer may also refer to the authorities 
quoted in the foot-notes. " Chalmer's Caledonia" 
treating of the Roman period, is recommended in 
Professor Smyth's lectures, — lectures well wortiy 
the attention of every reader of modem history. 
On the Roman period read also Tacitus's Agricola; 
Murphy's translation was recommended by Ed- 
mund Burke, as one of the best in our language. 
There are also translations of Caesar and Sueto- 
nius, which should be consulted. Dr. Smyth 
remarks that Gibbon, c. xxxi., supplies by inge- 
nious conjecture the history of the years between 
400 and 449. On the Druids, read the account 
in ** CsBsar;" also a concise history in Southey's 
" Book of the Church." The history which treats 
of them most fiilly is Henry's ^* Britain," b. !• c. 4. 
where we have their history, manners, learning, 
and religion. For the progress of religion in those 
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arly tiines^ read Sonthey^ Mosheim^ Milner; a 
ew pages in each. All the reasons for believing 
St Panl came to Britain^ and the first promulga- 
don of the Gospel, is given in " Peranzabuloe," 
an interesting account of an ancient church found 
buried in the sand on the coast of ComwalL 
Tytler recommends Carte's " History," vol. i. 
b. iv. § 18., as containing an admirable account of 
Alfred the Great. The ** Encyclopasdia Britan- 
nlca," ** Metropolitana," Rees's and the ** Penny 
CyclopsBdia," which I shall quote as " the Cycle- 

• 

paBdias,") also contain comprehensive articles on 
Anglo-Saxons, Alfred, Bede, Druids. Those wha 
have access to Camden's "Britannia," to which 
many of the authors already recommended are 
greatly inde'bted, may satisfy the most eager cu- 
riosity. Camden, in 1582, travelled through the 
eastern and northern counties of England to 
survey the country and arrange a correspondence 
for the supply of further information. His " Re- 
Diains" of a greater work on Britain was published 
1605. Camden's reign of Elizabeth is recom- 
Diended by Hume, as one of the best compositions 
rf any English historian, Leland's ** Itinerary'* 
^ also recommended to the curious. Camden 
nade great use of it. In the reign of Henry Vll. 
^land was empowered by a commission under 
le Great Seal to search for objects of antiquity 
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in the archiyes and libraries of all cathedrals, 
abbeys, priories, &c., and spent six years in col- 
lecting materials for the '^ ArchsDology of England 
and Wales." 

I limit my recommendations aa much as possible 
to books which may be easily procured. Many 
other works, quite as instructive as the preceding) 
I omit, because any reader who attends to these 
directions may, by a little inquiry, ascertain the 
value of every work within his reach. Almost all 
of the above works give their authorities, and 
contain incidental remarks on the sources from 
which more extensive information may be derived. 

To those who have a real love of learning let me 
observe, that Ingulphus, secretary to William L, 
wrote the ** History of the Monastery of Croy- 
land," with many particulars of the English kings 
from 664 to 1091. WilKam of Malmesbury wrote 
most laudably, as he said, "not to show his learn- 
ing, but to bring to light things covered with the 
rubbish of antiquity," a history of Old England 
from 449 to 1126; also a Church History and 
Life of St. Aldhelm. The venerable Bede, earij 
in the eighth century, wrote an Ecclesiastica 
History by aid of correspondence, when there wa 
no penny postage, with all the monasteries in th 
heptarchy I All these works have been under th 
hand of the compiler and the spoiler, that b, i 
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(aeon would say^ the moths have been at them ; 
»\it away with these dilutions and drink at the 
bnntain. 

The second portion of English history worthy 
of deep study is what is commonly reckoned 

The Middle Ages. This comprehends the 
Feudal System, Chivalry, and the Crusades. 

This era may be also profitably selected by 
tmiversity students and men of liberal education. 
A knowledge of the feudal system is of the first 
importance. Chivalry and the crusades must be 
examined more particularly in respect of their 
causes and effects on civilisation. 

On the Fevdal System read a chapter in Black- 
stone's Commentaries, vol. i.; also Tytler, b. vi. 
c 2. ; and Hume's second Appendix. Dr. Smyth 
strongly recommends the account in Stewart's 
View of Society. Robertson's Introduction to 
'* Charles V." is very valuable. Attend particu- 
larljto the proofs and illustrations at the end. 
Bacon's Henry VIL I can strongly recommend; 
also part of Montesquieu. My readers must not 
take fiight at seeing so many books on the same 
subject. Most of my references are only to a few 
pages out of several volumes, and these easily 
found by an index or summary. Learn the fiicts 
and arguments of one treatise thoroughly during 
burs of studjyr, and the rest will be* easy enough 
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for *^ hours of idleness." No light reading rivet 
attention so much as dissertations on those topio 
about which study has excited a spirit of inquiry. 
On Chivalry y as well as the feudal system and 
the crusades, Hallam's Middle Ages is of the first 
authority. Mill's History of Chivalry is much 
admired. The very popular author, Mr. James, 
has written the History of Chivalry, as also the 
lives of Richard I. and the Black Prince, from 
which much useful information may be derived. 
He has also written on Chivalry and the Crusades. 
These works, as well as Horace Smith's Tales of 
the Early Ages, combine amusement with- instruc- 
tion. On Chivab-y read also Gibbon, ch. IviiL Of 
Gibbon let me say once for all, that as a man be 
is guilty of having turned aside from the line of 
his history to shake that faith which, with all his 
scepticism as to its divine original, he would have 
been the last to deny to be the richest earthly bless- 
ing. But a^ a historian. Gibbon is regarded with 
admiration by all learned men. Even Niebuhi 
praised the depth of his research, and the clearness 
of his views. Blackstone quoted him with re- 
verence. The accuracy of his facts, and the saga 
city of his conclusions, are indisputable. Of th' 
Crysade8y a good short account is given by Tytler' 
Universal History, book vi. c. 9. Read also Ex 
bertson^s Introduction to his Charles jT., and searc 
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ihe notes and ^illustrations for more information. 
They give a ready clue to the best sources of all 
matters* relating to the middle ages. Lastly^ read 
the articles in the Cyclopaedias, or either of them, 
upon the Feudal System, Chivalry, and the Cru- 
sades ; and consult, generally, Brando's Dictionary 
of Science, Literature, and Art 

The third portion of English History to be made 
a strong point is, — 

The Period op the Reformation, and the 
commencement of modem history. 

On the Refcyrmation in England read Southey's 
^*Book of the Church." Those who have little 
time may read the small volume on the Reforma- 
tion in the Family Library. Consult one or more 
of the CyclopsBdias. Dr. Smyth's "Lecture" is 
^ery useftd. Lives of the Reformers will make a 
profitable variety. Select also the appropriate 
parts of Short's « Church History," Mibier, and 
■"tosheim. The labour will be less than you would 
^^ppose : an accurate knowledge of the narrative 
^ one virtually exhausts the difficulties of all. 
While these authors give a true Protestant accoimt, 
longard's *^ History of England" will show what 
can be said by a Roman Catholic, and in Hume's 
'* History" you see the subject treated by a man 
ifho cared for neither party. Read also Sir J. 
Mackintosh's " Life of Sir Thomas More." Bur- 
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net's ^ History of the Reformation in En^and" is 
allowed to be a very full and authentic account 
It was written in 1679^ at the times described by 
Sir Walter Scott in '' Peveril of the Peak." For the 
Reformation in Scotland^ compare Robertson's and 
Scott's Scotland. Dr. Smyth strongly recommends 
Dr. M^Crie's work. Add the life of Ejiox^ and 
selections from Fox's " Martyrs." 

On the Times of Henry VIIL, and indeed on 
every other period, consult Miss Strickland's 
" Queens," also ** The Pictorial History of Eng- 
land," especially for a view of the state of society. 
Think of the times when more than 70,000 crimi- 
nals were executed in a single reign. Well may 
we read, **the common sort of people were not 
much counted of, but sturdy knaves were hung 
up apace." 

On the Discovery of Americay the most easy and 
entertaining reading will be Robertson's ** Ame- 
rica," and the " Life of Columbus," by Washing- 
ton Irving. 

Heeren's "Colonial System and Modem His- 
tory," chiefly valuable to more profound readers. 
Read also Sir J. Mackintosh's "Life of Sir J. 
More," and the same bic^aphy in Lord Camp- 
bell's " Chancellors :" the lives of More, Wolsey, 
and Bacon, are truly interestiDg. 
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The fourth portion of English History for ex- 
jnsive reading is 

The Pebioi> of the Civil Waes. 

Begin with Hume's " Charles I. and the Com* 
Mmweahh." Dr. Smyth's *^ Lecture cxn the Civil 
/^Tars" will draw attention to the leading points, 
md direct your reading. Then the practised 
tudent will take Clarendon's "Rebellion." Sir 
i\r. Scott recommended it to his son as a book 
■eplete with wisdom, in a style somewhat prolix, 
Jut usually nervous and energetic. For many 
"eaders it is too long ; but since its author com- 
)iiied a power of striking portraiture, and an inti- 
nate knowledge of the human heart, with deep 
Political wisdom, and since he stood in a position 
'^hich, nearly from first to last, gave a general 
riew both of grand movements and secret springs 
faction, the work of this stanch friend of church 
ind state is one which no man of literary taste 
iiust long delay to read. Harris's ** Lives of 
Charles I. and Cromwell" will give the views of a 
Wssenter and a RepubHcan. See also Forster's 
^ Lives of the Statesmen of the Commonwealth," 
nd Carlyle's " Letters of CromwelL" The notes 
) these lives show great research, and are longer 
lan the text. Godwin, in his " Times of Charles L 
id the Republic," follows on the same side, 
jal's "History of tiie Puritans" is reckoned 
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good, and as fair as could be expected from one i 
their own party. The first volume of Macaulay 
** History of England" gives a clear and master! 
summing up of all that could be said against thi 
king. This, with Miss Strickland's *^ Life of Hen 
rietta Maria," will interest even the dullest reader 
The deep reader has only to follow out Macaula/s 
authorities. Burnet's **Own Times" is certainly 
quite what Dr. Johnson termed it — most enter- 
taining chit-chat of a man who went everywhere, 
and talked to every one. The first part, contain- 
ing exclusively the result of his personal obser- 
vation, is the most entertaining. *^ Hudibras/ 
with Gray's " Notes," Dryden's *^ Absalom and 
Achitophel," and Milton's prose works, may b 
read in connection ; as also Sir W. Scott's " Wood* 
stocL" Miss Aikin's " Charles 1." is very ably 
written. Short's ** History," as well as Southe/f 
** Book," will show the state of the Church. Reac 
the ** Memorials of Whitelock," a lawyer whos< 
opinion was taken about ship-money, who serve( 
in the parKamentary army, and was appointed on< 
of the coimcil of state. Also " Memoirs of Holies, 
who was a playfellow of Charles I. in his child 
hood ; head of the Presbyterian party ; lieutenan 
of the parliamentary forces, and raised to th 
peerage by Charles XL The *^ Memoirs of Lud 
low," another leader of the Republicans, are fa 
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^ interest ; as also are those of Hutchinson. The 
Life of Monk" most read is that by Dr. Gumble, 
is chaplain^ who once served on the republican, 
mt afterwards wrote on the royal side. Dr. Smyth 
recommends Guizot's " Times of Charles L" 

The " Diary" of Samuel Pepys, Secretary to 
the Admiralty in the reigns of Charles 11. and 
James II., extending over the years of the Re- 
storation, the plague of London, and the fire of 
London, are invaluable illustrations of the man- 
ners of the 17th century. 

The fifth Poetion is the Revolution of 
1688. 

Dr. Smyth's twentieth " Lecture," vol. ii., will 
serve as a guide, mark an outline, and quicken 
observation. Then when Keightley's ** History** 
has given an accurate knowledge of the course of 
events. Ward's " Essay" will tell you all that can 
be urged in support of every theory : the opinions 
of Blackstone, Mackintosh, Hallam, and Russell 
are concisely stated and considered. Burke's opi- 
^on will be found in his " Letters on the French 
Revolution." Burnet's "Own Times" is in fa- 
•^onr of William, to whom he was chaplain. The 
't)iary of the Years 1687, 1688, 1689, and 1690,*^ 
y Clarendon, son of the Chancellor, is in favotir 
P James XL As he wa^ averse to popery, he lost 
^^ privy seal, but he would not take the oaths to 
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William III, Sir D. Dalrymple, much respected 
by Dr. Johnson and his circle^ published ^^ Amutk 
of Scotland to the Accession of the Stuarts^" re- 
commended by Dr. Smyth, as also are the '* Me- 
moirs of Sir J. Reresby." Hallam's ** ConstttOf 
tional History" should be consulted; also the 
** Stuart Papers," and memoirs and letters of all 
contemporaries. The " Memoirs of Evelyn," who 
held office in the reign of James II., are very 
curious. Belsham, Tindal, and Ralph, who is 
much recommended for detail, and idso SonlC^ 
ville, have written the general history of the days 
of the Revolution. For more directions, read 
Stnyth's twenty-second ** Lecture" on William IH 

A second edition enables me to add, — ReadT* 
B/Macaulay's " History fix)m James IL" 

This is a work of acknowledged genius : vivid, 
stirring, and graphic. It surpasses all other his- 
tories in this : that Mr. Macaulay asked himself, 
apparently, of the bare skeletons which fill other 
histories, the question of the prophet — " Can theae 
bones Uve ?" And in his hands live, indeed, they 
do, clothed with the distinctive form and quick^ed 
with the energies of real life. His imputed faults 
are to most readers virtues. " He writes like as 
advocate : " therefore with all the force and liveli- 
ness of a lucid and brilliant address, imparting 
the intensity he feels. " He writes like a novel- 
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: ^ therefore he does not leave the most amtiBing 
pics out ; actually remembering that where he 
ases to interest he will cease to be read. As to 
partial selection" or ** misrepresentation of facts," 
le answer in the ** Edinburgh" should be read 
s well as the accusation in the ** Quarterly/' and 
ft connection the article on Croker's Boawell in 
Jacaulay's " Essays." 

The sixth select Portion of English 
IiSTORY extends from the accession of George 
II., in 1760, to the present time. 

Cats do not see till nine daya old. Boys and 
;irls attain nearly double that number of years 
•efore they quite open therr (minds') eyes. At 
bat critical period they will only give reasonable 
roof of being quite awake, if they ask the time 
f day and what the people who were awake 
efore them are about; ** Where are we? what 
i gonig on ? Let us know all about the present, 
nd enough of the past, to make the present intel- 
gible.'* For the informatipn of this class of in- 
airers I would recommend my sixth selection of 
nglish history. 

Begin by readii^ this part of history in Gold-^ 
lith ; then take Miller's ** George IIL," which I 
ve before described. Select according to your 
n curiosity. The account of each opening of 
rliamentj, and the exact state of parties, will 

12 
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amuse the determined talker of politics and wear 
others. The contents of each paragraph is give 
in Roman characters^ so that you may readil; 
** read and skip," a practice which I shall discuss 
presently. Since Miller contains little else than a 
continued epitome of the newspapers, it may be 
read with the same indulgence as a newspaper. 
The '' Lives of George IV." and « WilKam IV." 
have been published on the same principle by the 
same publisher. Bind the three volumes together, 
with a flexible back, mark the date of the events 
of each page on the top, and you will thus have a 
most ready and valuable book of reference, with 
abstracts of public speeches and documents, be- 
sides trials and matters of deep curiosity. The 
other continuous histories of George III. are. 
Belsham's, to the year 1793, and AdolphW* 
Mr. Hughes's " Continuation" is greatly to b< 
recommended. The ^* Life of George IV.,". bj 
Dr. Croly, may be read as a novel. The "Annua 
Register" is a very valuable series, of records. I 
has been written by very able men: EdmuiM 
Burke wrote the historical parts for thirty years 
beginning in 1758; and for years after it wa 
written, under his direction, by Ireland. Th 
^* Gentleman's Magazine" is of the same kind ( 
authority. It afforded Dr. Johnson his chief en 
ployment and support in 1738 and many foUowii 
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years. The ** Annual Biography^'' as well as the 
** Edinburgh Review," ** Quarterly Magazine," 
and ^^ Blackwood," will most pleasantly and profit- 
ably supply and strengthen many a link in your 
chain of reading. It were scarcely too much to 
say, that if we make good use of the cyclopaedias 
and periodicals aboye mentioned, we shall not 
require many other modem publications. 

From Lord Brougham's ^^ Statesmen" we may 
gain a great accession to our knowledge of later 
times, of which we will make three subdivisions. 

The first extends from the accession of George IIL 
to the French Revolution. 

In this period fill up your outline with the 
" Annual Register" and *' Gentleman's Magazine," 

• 

«nd then read the ** Life of Burke ;" that by Prior 
inay serve, but it is not very good. Read Dr. 
Johnson's ^* Taxation no Tyranny ; " also kis " Par- 
liamentary Speeches;" positively his, for he did 
&ot report but composed them, as you may see in 
a few most amusing pages in Hawkins' '' Life," 
pp. 122 — 129., quoted in Croker's Boswell, L 
169—172. Read the '* Life of Washington"— 
one of the shortest is that in the *' Family Li- 
brary;" also the lives of Chatham, Pitt, Fox, and 
JFranklin. I need not always specify which bio- 
fraphy is considered best. Biographical diction- 
iuies and cyclopaedias often contain accoimts of 

13 
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t 

all, though concise. Do not be dismayed because 
you see works in four or five octavos each on 
your friends' tables. Choose books which ytw 
feel that you can remember, not those which 
others read. Junius's " Letters" are so often 
quoted, that you should know something of them. 
The authorship is discussed in Brougham's " Cha- 
racters," vol. L, as well as in " Sketches of 
Credulity and Imposture." Read the story of the 
capture of Andr^ by the Americans, and his trial 
and execution- 
Original letters of the Eongs of England have 
been published by Sir H. Ellis, also by J. 0. 
Halliwell. 

Secondly y On the French Revolution amd th^ r^ 
volutionary war : when you know th^ outline fixwi 
the general histories, read the iwe-Jlrst volumes 
of " Scott's Napoleon," which shows the long 
train of causes ; then, if the other volumes are too 
long, read Napoleon's Life, 2 vols., ** Family 
Library.'* Segur's Russian Campaign is as inter- 
esting as any novel. Proceed with the Kves o£ 
Burke, Sheridan, and Wilberforce; and the life 
of Erskine, in the " Lives of Eminent Lawyers," 
in Lardner's ^' Cyclopaedia." The actions by sea 
are related in Southey's " Life of Nelson," and 
some in the lives of Earjs St. Vincent, Howe, and 
, Collingwood ; and the actions by land in Southey's 
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i Napier's '' Peninsular War," the '' Life of Sir 
Picton," and " Despatches of Wellington." 
)ii may add, of course, memoirs of an j contem- 
>raiy public characters. 

The third atibdivisian of this part of history extends 
om the end of the war to the present time. 
The " Annual Biography," " Annual Register," 
id periodicals, are almost the only source of in- 
rmation. The ^^ Penny Cyclopedia," and articles 
1 Chambers' ^* Library," give very late news : 
her information must be sought in tiie latest 
emoirs of distinguished characters. 
The practice of ^^ reading and skipping" is so 
ible to abuse, that I must qualify it with a few 
)servations. Read with a given object in view, 
id skip not all that is difficult, but all that is 
relevant. A few standard authfibrs must be read 
om end to end;, but many books may be read 
b a newspaper, which we search for information 
1 certain points, passing by every article un* 
uted to our peculiar taste and curiosity. Bacon 
ys, ^^ Some books are to be tasted, some few 
lewed and digested." A book is like a guide, 
torn we leave when he has shown us what we 
mt, not at all ashamed at not following him iio 
{ journey's end. For instance, if you wished to 
id ten different accounts of the Reformation; 
er reading one attentively, you would see at a 

I4 
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glance that a second contained whole pages < 
facts which you. abeady knew, and would there 
fore skip unless you wished to refresh your me 
mory. In taking up a third accoimt you wodc 
find many, not only of the facts, but of the argu- 
ments, the same ; and by the time you had read a 
fourth or fifth, you would look rather to the table 
of contents than to the pages, and turn only to 
the parts in which you expected more particulars. 
Again, the lives of Nelson, Howe, Earl St Vincent 
and others, I remarked, would give informatioi 
about the Britbh navy, Reading with this view 
you would skip whole chapters about the wars ii 
which these admirals were engaged, if you hac 
read them elsewhere, or intended to read historj 
at some other time. In corroboration of this a4 
vice, let me add the following quotations froo 
Dr. Smyth's " Introductory Lecture:" — 

" This (method of reading parts of books), i 
will be said, is surely a super^cial way of readia 
history," Nothing but the impossibility of adopi 
ing any other course would ever have induced m 
to propose to students to read books in parts ; bi 
human life does not admit of any other expedien 
We must either read books of history in this mai 
ner, or not read them at all. *^ The more youthf 
ihe mind the more hazardous the privilege thi 
allowed of reading pages at a glance, and chapte 
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T the table of contents. But the mind^ after 
>ine f ailiires and some experience^ will materially 
nprove in this great and necessary art — the art 
)i reading much while reading little." 

Though I defend reading and skipping by so 
bigh an authority^ let me add^ that to indulge in 
the practice merely to evade difficulties and humour 
idleness and caprice^ is like picking the plumbs 
out of your cake : you cloy the appetite^ and find 
that what were otherwise a treat proves tasteless 
and insipid. 

The above remarks on English history^ being 
laid before one of the young friends for whom 
they were originally intended^ drew forth two 
observations. First, do not be afraid of making 
it too plain to your readers, that all your many 
lists of books form one long bill of fare to suit 
all ages, appetites, tastes, and constitutions ; make 
it plain that some dainties are for an acquired 
taste, some for the strong, others for the weak; 
^d that any one person might pass the greater 
part of his life before he would imdergo all the 
changes of mind and body requisite to enjoy every 
Variety of dainty you have set before him. Se- 
condly, write one short, easy, and amusing course^ 
o teach a good outline of English History to 
Baders who, like myself, have little leisure and 
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less industry^ but are yet ashamed to be ignorant 
of what others know. 

Then read the first sixty pages of the duode- 
cimo *^ History" by the Society, which will tell as 
much as most persons know, to the end of Henry 
VII.'s reign. Read Goldsmith's " History of Eng< 
land froin Henry VIII. to George II.," and the rest 
in Keightley's " History," and the three-halQ)«my 
sheet of Chambers' Journal, which gives the histoiy 
from the accession of George III, to the present 
time. K you read this outline carefully, you wiB 
find there is not more than you may accurately re- 
member ; and if your only ambition is to know as 
much as the average of your neighbours, be snie 
that a clear and unbroken outline, with every event 
assigned to its proper time, place, and persons, will 
give you a greater command than if you possessed 
the confused and ill-assorted stores which form 
the ** floating capital" of most readers. In conde- 
scending to provide for wants so limited, I am led 
by the hope that you will soon feel disposed to 
make such outline clearer and broader by know- 
ledge drawn from other sources. 

In the History of Modern Europe the 
principal points are the seven following : — 

1. The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 

2. The Revival of Learning. 

3. The Religious Wars in the Low Countries. 
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:. The Thirty Years' War. 
K The French Revolutioii. 
>. The History of America and the West 
r. The History of British India, and our other 
lonies. 

The student's object will, of course, be to learn 
outline of the whole, and to gain a thorough 
Lowledge of one diyision at least. 
These seven divisions are not all that are worthy 
' attention, nor do I attempt to name all the 
ithors which throw light upon them, but only to 
ive such assistance, that the reader may select 
ther portions .of history, and authors for himself. 
Jid this observation applies to every subject on 
hich I treat. 

First, On the DecUne and Fall of the Roman 
rnpire, the great authority is Gibbon, whom I 
ive before characterised. Milman's edition is the 
jst for sound readers ; for those of little leisure, 
ere is a compendium in one thick duodecimo. 
de History of the Decline and Fall is also given 
the second yolume of Lardner's ** Cyclopaedia." 
le article in the " Cyclopaedia Britannica" is very 
mprehensive ; but the best of the short accounts 
in Tytler's " Universal History." 
For an account of Mahomet, read his ^^ Life" 
the pamphlets of the Society for the DiflFiision 
Useful Knowledge ; and read a little of Sale's 
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Koran^ with the introduction^ and, above all, 
Carlyle's account of Mahomet in his ^* Hero 
Worship," White's Bampton Lectures are quoted 
with respect by most writers on the precepts rf 
Mahomet. Another valued authority is Oddey's 
History of the Saracens. Tytler (book vL cL 1.) 
writes briefly but comprehensively of Arabia and 
Mohammedanism. For the establishment of Ghrifl* 
tianity in the Roman Empire, read Tytler (book v. 
ch. 4.) ; read also ch. 5, 6, 7. on the last period of 
Roman History, and to learn the genius and cha- 
racter of the Gothic nations. The Franks, thfe 
feudal system, Charlemagne and his successors) 
the Normans, and the rise of the secular power of 
the Popes, are all points of history deserving at- 
tention, and most easily to be learned from Tytler 
(book vi. ch. 2, 3. and 4.). 

The Germans, their genius, laws, and customs^ 
may profitably be read in the translation of 
Tacitus's " Germany." Dr. Smyth, in his second 
Lecture, strongly recommends Butler on the Ge^ 
man Constitution. This lecture treats on the la^ 
of the barbarians, and will serve as a useful guide 
to University students and men whose minds are 
disciplined and used to deep study. On all of 
these points. Gibbon may be consulted by means 
of the index or summary. 

^^ Then you do not take it for granted we shall 
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read the whole ?" will be the exclamation of some 
CTniversity student in the ardour of his first term* 
Bnter^ my good friend, the first bookseller's shop^ 
md ask him how often, in taking in exchange 
Gibbon and other voluminous authors, he has 
found the leaves cut or soiled throughout When 
you have passed from college rooms to *^ lodgings 
out," and thence after the days when, from being 
one of many candidates (so called from white 
cravats and whiter faces), you gradually find the 
immbus removed, the last button of your waistcoat 
less tight, and when you have ceased to fancy 
yourself Tityus, with something kennelling in 
your diaphragm and preying on your yitals — 
when, in short, the sight of your ** testamur '* 
has made you yourself again, sent you into the 
country, with time to learn that college and col-» 
lege ways and notions are to the bachelor of arts 
what school seemed to the undergraduate, — from 
that time, the leisure hours of life will be found 
** divisible with a remainder" by very few sets 
of twelve octavos. So beware of a plan too ex- 
tensive to execute,* Did you ever see a pudding 
mixed ? Well, the way is this,— take first a little 
flour, and then a little water; stir it well, till 
quite smooth, then add a little more, first of one, 
and then of the other, stirring and mixing, till 
ijuite free from lumps ; but should you, in your 
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haste, throw in a second handful of flonr before 
the first is well 'mixed, all the stirring of all the 
cooks that ever delighted in perquisites, will not 
preyent the pudding from being lumpy and infr 
gestible. So the food of the mind, like the food 
of the body, must have due time for each acces- 
sion to blend, amalgamate, and digest. 

The second division is the Era of the Mevival of 
Learning. Supposing that millions of guineas long 
buried in some miser's garden were suddenly dug 
up by country clowns, who little knew the value, 
some would be trampled under foot and lost; but 
if one hundredth part were restored to circulation 
and use, the result would be a sudden infdsion of 
energy and emulation in all the buyers and seUers 
of the village roimd. Such was the increase of 
spirit and activity which followed the sacking 
of Constantinople by the Turks, when thou^ 
120,000 MSS. are said to have peri&hed, yet 
many were carried away by scholars to other 
nations, who knew more of their value than th6 
degenerate Greeks. This event happened in the 
middle of the 15th century*; but Dante and 
Wickliflfe, more than a century before, and then 
Petrarch and Boccaccio, who had exerted tiiem- 
selves to bring to light the great authors of an- 
tiquity, the former discovering the Epistles of 
Cicero, the latter bringing Homer ironi Greece to 
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ascany, gave a promise of the general reviving 
' learning. A knowledge of this momentous era 
lay be derived from the beginning of Hallam's 

History of Literature," and part of his ** History 
f the Middle Ages;" also from two chapters of 
iibbon (the 53 and 66th) ; from part of Roscoe's 
^ Leo X." and " Lorenzo de' Medici ; " also from 
iie introduction of Robertson's ** Charles V." 
Mosheim's ^^ State of Learning in the 13th and 
14th Centuries," is much recommended. Read 
also especially, the " Life of Petrarch ;" Vaughan's 
" Life of Wickliffe ; " Lives of Dante and Boccaccio, 
in Lardner's '' Cyclopaedia." ^ Read Shepherd's 
" Life of Poggio," who early in the 15th century 
searched the monasteries for ancient MSS., and 
found Quintilian, some of the speeches of Cicero, 
besides Silius Italicus, and many of the later 
'mters. To these add some account of the art of 
printing; and, for other sources of information, 
observe the authorities quoted by Hallam and 
others. 

Doubtless all these sources have been searched, 
md their stores reduced to a portable and readily 
iccessible form by the CyclopsBdias and Bio- 
raphical Dictionaries ; for, as literature accumu- 
ites, it would become imwieldy, were it not that 
constant demand for the gold without the dross 
>erates with general literature as with laws and 
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statutes ; that is to say^ it stimulates a supply of 
treatises and abridgments^ which, like legal digests, 
contain enough for general use, and point out the 
sources of deeper knowledge. 

The third division of Modem History, iJu Era 
of the JUformation^ will cause me to refer to some 
of the authorities connected with the Reformation 
in England. Mihier and Mosheim treat this period 
in the general course of Church History. But 
the one book allowed to supersede all others, is 
the late translation of D'Aubign^ s work. It is 
written with much warmth and unction; its.great 
merit is, that the chief personages are allowed to 
speak for themselves, and speak to their heart's 
content ; I can fancy D'Aubign^ in every contro- 
versy standing by Luther, and crying ** hear, 
hear!" A careftd perusal of D'Aubign^ wonU 
be a good antidote against popery : as to the talent 
of the author, I would say of him, as of BosweUf 
that there have been hundreds of writers of &P 
greater talent, who would not have treated bis 
subject so well. This book, when complete, will 
contain about 1800 closely printed pages octavOi 
Intelligent readers, who have not time to read thfl 
whole, will find it easy to omit parts without losing 
the thread of the narrative. 

Robertson's ** Charles V.,'' Coxe's *' House of 
Austria," and two chapters of Roscoe's " Leo X.,* 
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11 bear on the same subject The history of print- 
Qg and the revival of learning are of course closely 
u)imected with it Indeed, widi all the praise due 
to Luther and his friends, we must not presume 
that the most prominent are always the most 
efficient instruments in the hands of Providence. 
The men who, like Petrarch and others, contribute 
to the expansion of the human mind, and thus lay 
Ihe train and provide the fuel, act a part of greater 
use, through self-devotion, than those who, what- 
ever be their piety and courage, merely add the 
spark. The consid^ation, though himibling to 
man, is Ho less true, that the barbarism of the 
Turks, in disengaging and setting free the pent-up 
spirits of Constantinople, might not have done less 
service to the cause of Christ, thian the never- 
Palling faith and courage of those whom every true 
San to the end of tixne must admir. The 
3rath is, God rolls along the still untiring stream 
)f time ; and whether its surface is ruffled, as it 
«rere, by a ripple or a whirlpool — whether it bears 
)n its wide bosom the curlmg leaf or rifted oak — 
whether the licentious poets of Italy or the faith- 
dl scholars of Germany are struggling in its dark 
md mighty waters, still it onward moves, for pur- 
oses transcending mortal ken. 
'^Ignatius Loyola and the Jesuits,** and the 
Port Royalists," and indeed all the Essays hy 
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Sir Jas. Stephens reprinted from the Edinbnii^ 
Review, are truly valuable. Taylor's ** Loyda'' 
also contains an excellent account of the Jesuits. 
"Philip IL;: by Coxe, and Grattan's "Netherlands," 
will give the most interesting account of the re- 
ligious wars in the Low Countries, than which 
there is no finer subject for contemplation in any 
part of modem history. 

Dr. Smyth's Lectures on the R^ormation will 
be found very useful. 

The Reformation is considered by Heeren the 
chief event which marks the conunencement of 
Modem History ; the other events which distin- 
guish it from the History of the Middle Ages aie 
the discovery of America, and the consequent de- 
velopment of the colomal system, the influence of 
the art of printing, and the improvement in the 
art of war by gimpowder. The era of the Re- 
formation, therefore, will be a good point from 
which to begin a course of reading : this is the 
era at which Heeren commences his Modem His- 
tory, a work I would strongly recommend to » 
collegian who wished to have a good plan of modem 
reading to accompany the classical and mathema- 
tical studies of sixteen terms in the seclusion of 
college rooms. 

The Thirty Yeati Wat is well deserving the 
attention of all who havQ studied the Reform^. 
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atioiL The detail of this portion of history is 
intricate ; its principles and secret springs of action 
give much scope for that reflection which distin- 
guishes the mere reading from the study of history. 
" The whole interval of about one hundred years, 
from the days of Luther to the peace of West- 
phalia^ must be considered one continued struggle, 
open or concealed, between the Reformers and the 
Roman Catholics." This is the language of Dr. 
Smyth, whose 13 th Lecture will afibrd consi- 
derable assistance. 

The most important part of this interval is the 

Thirty Years' War; the other parts are filled 

chiefly with its causes and consequences. The 

. best book for a commencement is the life of Gus- 

\ tavus Adolphus, in the Family Library. After 

this, read Coxe's " House of Austria," and, lastly, 

I Schiller^s '' Thirty Years' War." 

The next division is the period of the French 
Evolution, Mr. Alison's work is now almost 
luriversally allowed to supply what has long beeil 
Wanted, — a general history of the state of Europe 
during these momentous times ; and I am happy to 
find he has published also an epitome in one volume. 
Por Mr. Alison's work is very voluminous, and, 
like all long histories, it should be regarded as a 
graieral view and running commentary ; the judi- 
cious reader will yet desire to examine the evidence 

k2 
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of eye-witnesses, and to weigh and compare a 
variety of opinions. The true use of books is to 
give facts and arguments ; after hearing evidence 
and counsel on both sides, every man who reads 
to any purpose will be his own judge, and decide 
for himself. The man whose mind is stored only 
with the conclusions and judgments of others is 
like a man who collects a set of rules and meastues 
which he has not the art to apply, and at best 
only can attain to ** truth in the wrong place." 
Therefore read parts of Miller's ".George IIL" 
from 1789, for an epitome ; then either the whole 
of Scott's " Life of Napoleon," or the first and 
second volumes, for the causes of the revoludoD. 
This was written '' in one year of pain, grirf, 
sorrow, and ruin." It was sold for 18,00021, and, 
says Mr. Lockhart, ** none of the pamphleteen 
could detect any material errors." The accounts 
of Carlyle, Mignet, Thiers, and Madame de Stad 
are much recommended. The memoirs of Tall^- 
rand, Fouch^, La Fayette, the Prince of Canino, 
and every character of the times, are among the 
very best sources. The index of the " Edinbur^" 
and " Quarterly" will also be a ready clue to tie 
most able dissertations. Few books relating to 
the revolution are reviewed without serving as a 
theme for an essay on the times. Sydney Smith, 
in his article on " Bentham's Fallacies," says, the 
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ise of a review is to give a man who has only time 
X) read ten pages the substance of two or three 
octavos. There are of course numerous excellent 
works, which it were as little useful as practicable 
to mention* My only care is that the few works 
1 specify on each subject be inferior to none for a 
commencement. I would specify more particu- 
larly Burke's "Letters on the French Revolu- 
im:^ this is a book which no English scholar 
should £ul to read* Mackintosh's reply gives the 
other side of the question. The flow of Burke's 
language is like that of a mountain torrent rushing 
impetuously down over crags and rocks ; that of 
Mackintosh resembles a stream smoothly gliding 
through ornamental grounds. Campbell said, that 
though the greater part were lost, any ten conse- 
cutive saitences would show the haxtd of a master 
as plainly as the genius of a sculptor is discerned 
in the mutilated marble of Theseus. If to these 
volumes is added the criticism on Alison's His- 
tory in the " Edinburgh Review," the reader will 
have a fair knowledge of this momentous question* 
Add the French characters in Brougham's " States^ 
men of Greorge III." and Dr. Smith's second course 
af Lectures which treat exclusively on the French 
Revolution* Other works worthy of notice will 
>e found in my last section of English History. 
Two subjects only remain to be mentioned in 
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copnection with modem history — India^ and Ae 
rest of our colonies, and America. 

Of British India I have before spokra. 
Hall's Travels contain a lively sketch of its his- 
tory. The Cyclopaedias also contain epitomes more 
or less concise, but each sufficient for general 
purposes. The history of British India in the 
*^ Family Library," and a volume of " Martin's 
Colonies," will also be a ready source of know- 
ledge. Either of these works, as well as parts of 
Miller's " George III.," will give /ocfe, which, as 
they cannot be known too well, so they cannot be 
taught too simply. For the policy, principles, 
conclusions, and connection of effects with causes, 
read Mills's or Malcolm's "India," or both. I 
say bothy because it is little trouble to read the 
second treatise when you hrww the first — not 
when you have merely read the first. Inexpe- 
rienced readers who cannot readily grapple with 
books of this kind, and really hww them, should 
choose others. Musicians tell us to play easy 
pieces first, for it will take less time to learn one- 
and-twenty pieces of music if each is more difficult 
than the next preceding, than to learn only the one 
which is most difficult without the gradual disci- 
plme of the remaining twenty. 

The " Life of Warren Hastings," or the article 
upon it, reprinted fiirom the Edinburgh Review in 
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Macatday's Essays, should be read in connection 
with Edmund Burke's speeches. These speeches 
were deKvered when Burke was nearly sixty years 
of age : his " Essay on the Sublime and Beauti- 
ftd" was published when he was only twenty- 
eight ; yet it has been observed as very remarkable 
that Burke displayed far more poetical imagina- 
tion in his speeches than in this essay, written at 
an age and on a subject better suited to call forth 
imaginative powers. The name of Hastings will 
remind my readers of the "enchanting power" 
which Pitt allowed to the eloquence of Sheridan 
on Hastings's trial. But the oratory of Sheridan 
was like the music of Paganini, which died with 
him. The oratory of Burke reminds us of many 
a musical genius who has left the world a written 
record of that harmony of sotiI, which he had 
neither the voice nor hand to express. Burke's 
speeches,^ and indeed all his writings, are what 
Thucydides would term /cr^fia is del. Burke had 
the same kind of knowledge of what things were 
natural, what artificial, what things belonged to 
the individual, and what to the species in the body 
politic, as a skilful physician possesses respecting 
the human &ame. As anatomy and practice have 
taught the one, observation and analysis have 
taught the other. Burke is one of the chosen 
few, who, like Thucydides on the plague of 

k4 
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Athens^ and like Shakspeare on eveiy subject, has 
shown that what is true to nature is true alwayi^ 
Writings of this class exactly exemplify the sayii^ 
of the Wise man : — '^ The thing that hath iem, d 
is thai which shall be, and thai which is done is Aat 
which shall be done/* And if any man says, ** See 
this is newy^ let him look in the writings of soch 
men as Burke, and he will find the case foreseen, 
the mle provided, and his wisdom forestalled, and 
that ^^ it hath been of old time which was before «&* 
The best of all Burke's speeches to read, as Mr. 
Prior, in his *^ Biography,'' observes, is that on tie 
Arcot debts ; yet Pitt and Grenville agreed, while 
it was being delivered, that it was making so little 
impression on the House, that they need not aa- 
swer it. 

On the ancient state of India, read one volume 
by Robertson, with notes and illustrations refe^ 
ring to other valuable writings. 

The Life of Clive will give much infinrmatioa 
on the events of the last century ; while the livtfi 
of Sir T. Munroe and Lord Wellesley will give 
later times. Heber's Journal is an elegant com- 
position ; but it is principally valuable to the tra- 
veller in Hindostan. The same may be said of 
the Duke of Wellington's Indian despatches. 
Every man of the least curiosity must prise a 
record so suited to give the impress of the greal 
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mind of its author; stUl I would allow much 

weight to the words of my friend, Captain B : 

**The proper persons to huy the Duke's *De- 

fqpatches' are cadets. You cannot make them a 

more appropriate present Every man deserves 

to he cashiered who pretends to serve in India^ 

^thoitt reading every despatch, letter, and memo- 

naulum." Read the work of Sir Alexander 

Barnes, and also the work of the Hon. M. Elphin- 

8t(me, of which Sir R» Peel said, in the House of 

Ccmunons, that it was a hook of deep learning, of 

the first authority, and the latest information. 

On Amebica, read Robertson's history of the 
Conquest and early settlements, a simple but most 
deeply interesting narrative; Prescott's is the best 
account of Mexico. On the curiosities of Mexico, 
any catalogue will refer you to many accounts, 
with prints showing memorials of the long-lost 
arts of a most remarkable people. Inquire also 
for similar works on Peru ; and examine the curi- 
osities collected in the British Museum. I lately 
saw a Peruvian mummy in Dublin, at the College 
of Surgeons. Dr. Johnson said, that a man who 
travels must take out knowledge with him, if he 
would bring knowledge home. This is as true of 
visiting collections from foreign countries, or read- 
ing books which describe them, as in visiting the 
teuntries themselves* While reading we should 
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think of things to examine when we visit a mQ- 
seum, and while walking about a mnsemn we 
should think of new questions to be solved when 
we return to our reading. Catlin's work, illus- 
trated with numerous plates, on the North Ameri- 
can Indians, is well worth perusing ; as also is the 
review of it in the *^ Edinburgh." Several simi* 
lar books have lately been published, describing 
matters of the greatest curiosity in North Ame- 
rica. On Canada and Newfoundlandy read Ma^ 
tin's " Colonies" or articles in the CyclopsediaSi 
On the United States, Basil Hall's " Travels" give 
much information about the working of the demo- 
cracy, and may be classed with the Journal of 
Mrs. Butler (once Fanny Kemble), the American 
Notes of Dickens, and the Sketch by Mrs. Trol- 
lope : four books which give much information in 
a natural and vivid style, relieved with enter- 
taining anecdotes. Those who woTild more deeply 
study the political machinery of the States should 
read Miss Martineau's very excellent account 

The preceding observations on Modem His- 
tory, I trust, will be found sujEcient '* Martm's 
Colonies" will convey the latest information on 
Malta, Gibraltar, and the rest of our settlements ; 
while the general history of the continental na- 
tions is given in the Cyclopaedias as fully as most 
readers require. Concerning France, the life of 
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Hichelieu and others, with histories of kings, or 

xeigning families of most interest, may easily be 

selected, arranged, read, and digested, according 

- to the principles already explained. The peculiar 

I fency of some readers may tempt them to search 

i deeply into other parts of modem history ; though 

.^ I should strongly advise a preference to be given 

'.'i ^6 portions already discussed. For these are 

M the portions most generally studied ; a proof that 

]\i- experience has shown them to be best suited to the 

"ji opportunities and wants of the present state of 

r society. j^TThe study of history and general litera- 

£7 tore is like the study of law : that man reads to 

■ f inost advantage who makes such a selection from 

j. the ponderous records of the wisdom and folly of 

i the past as enables him not to boast of recondite 

I learning, but to bring most to bear at a given 

moment, to support an argument, or refute an 

adversary. Old people, old in years but not in 

understanding, form most exalted notions of the 

literary advantages of the rising generation. They 

think that difficulties diminish as books increase ; 

whereas, in furnishing our minds, as our houses, 

more is expected in proportion to our facilities. 

The term, wellrinformedy is not less a word of 

comparison than the term rich. And however 

much the labours of the learned may slope the 

way, the temple of knowledge may always be 
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i 

represented on a hill enveloped in a mist: tb 
ascent should be drawn most precipitous aiu 
cloudy at the bottom, with crowds of travellers 
dull, heavy, discouraged, and bewildered ; while 
towards the top, the slope should be gradual, thi 
traveUers few and far between, looking betia 
both in health and spirits, and the mist cleanup 
away, till the one happy man on the summit is ii 
a flood of light, and cannot take .off his hat tx 
huzzah for the sun in his eyes. Fancy woiil( 
add sign-posts with "Beware of man-traps," - 
" Try no short cuts." " The best road lies ove: 
the hilL" In the foreground swarms of litd 
children, of pantomimic proportions, might b 
selling penny guides to many an eager purchaser 
while one or two sages were standing aside, pre 
senting a chosen few with lectures of a far les 
tempting appearance on patient and meihodical ti 
dustry. 



CHAP. m. 

ON THE STUDY OF BOMAN HISTORT. 

The first question which would occur is, — upc 
what ancient authorities is the history of Ron 
dbiefly based? the following: Livy, Dionysii 
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of Halicamassus, Polybius, Diodorus Siculus, 

Appian, Dion Cassius^ Varro, Cicero, Sallust, 

Caesar, Velleius, Tacitus, Suetonius, Plutarch, and 

Cornelius Nepos ; these are the principal classical 

L aathorities. The Scriptores Hist August®, 

^ firocopius, and others, are comparatively little 

^ consulted, except by men of the enthusiasm ot 

j Gibbon. 

\ These authors I mention, because their names 
^ so often occur, that any young person would do 
j well to employ an hour in reading a short account 
^ of them from a Biographical Dictionary. I would 
also show how arduous is the task of becoming 
profomidly learned in every part of Roman His- 
tory. De Thou wrote 138 books on the conti- 
nental broils, during the last half of the 16th 
century ; but before he began he knelt down and 
offered up a prayer, that he might accurately and 
nnpartially execute a work on which, from that 
moment, he resolved to devote his life. Gibbon 
was twenty years composing the Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire. It would have taken many 
more years to write its rise and grandeur. To men 
of such genius and enthusiasm we leave the origi- 
^ authorities, and, not entering the mine our- 
^ves, are content with such specimens of the 
"Oried treasure as they bring to light. The above 
^ does not contain the names of half the autho- 
'Jaes who supply the whole chain of history ; yet. 
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short as it is, it comprises twice the number c 
jbooks which enter into the classical studies c 
either university. 

I must now address myself to two separati 
classes of readers ; first, to young men preparing 
themselves as candidates either for Scholarships oi 
classical honours at the universities ; secondly, tc 
young ladies, and other general readers, who have 
only learning and leisure sufficient for a shorter 
and more geneual course. 

To speak of the first class — youths at school, or 
toiih private tutors, have, commonly, time for doing 
much to advance them at college, if well directei 
The mode of reading history which they must 
adopt is peculiar. They have not only to fill but 
to form their minds, and to satisfy not only them- 
selves but examiners. Others may be less care- 
ful of facts, when they have gathered principles, 
and preserve the kernel without the husk; but 
candidates for honours must exhibit a knowledge 
of principles, which they can only do by having 
facts available and ready at command. An exami- 
nation is conducted by papers of questions whicl 
serve as pegs on which to hang your knowledge; 
but should you confuse merely the names of his- 
torical characters, you will lose the chance of dis- 
playing your attainments, although your mind i 
stored with the deepest reflections on the Roman 
policy or constitutioiu TVie &c«»\, ^iltaj^i^^XlaKt^fecft 
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nsider is, that you can never be said effec- 
T to know any more history than you can 
•ately write out, with time, place, and circum- 
e. Read, therefore, on the method before 
ibed, which I shall call the expansive prin- 
Begin with committing to memory an out- 
— then fill in no faster than you can make 

your ground. Thus you will always be 
r to be examined to the extent of your read- 
ind will rear such an historical edifice as will 
t of continual addition and enlargement, with- 
ny part of your work being pulled down and 
id. This advice is more simple than obvious. 
,r a student ha« read for sixteen University 
5, collecting materials which were at no single 
ent, from first to last, in a state to be put to- 
jr, even supposing that the disorder of his 
al store-room did not render it impossible 
to find or identify the many separate pieces 
id laboriously collected. 
)ur first book should be ^' The Outline of the 
an History," by the Christian KjQowledge 
jty. This little book, insignificant as it may 
, is not to be despised. It traces the Romans 
ey gradually spread from a comer of Italy 
nearly all the known world, and gives the 

dates, characters, and events. When this 
ae is known thoroughly, it will serve as a 
yria technical \x> connect and taci\i\a\a \!cl^ x^ 
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collection of more minute detaiL For the di& 
culty in history is to remember not the prindidei 
and general impression^ but who said this^ and wb 
did that^ and when or where particular actions 
occurred : and in an examination you can only 
show that you know anything by giving a dear 
and accurate account Certainly you may be 
allowed to describe events more or less fiilly and 
in detail ; but every statement must be both con- 
nected and exact as far as it goes. Let this out- 
line, then, be impressed deeply on your memoiyi 
so that you have, as it were, one Roman picture \ 
ever hanging before your mind's eye, to serve » 
a general map of the coimtry, through which your 
classic path is doomed to lie for some years to 
come. A plan I foimd very usefiil was to dnwf 
out the leading historical facts on a sheet of papefi 
divided into vertical colimms, each comprising oae 
century. Four black horizontal lines cut all the 
centuries into quarters, and the sheet into depart- 
ments. It is easy to remember the contents of 
each department, or the position of each fact on 
the chart, and thus you have a clue to dates and 
a long series of events. When this outline is pe^ 
fectly familiar to the " mind's eye," proceed to fill 
it up according to your taste and inclination. The 
usual examinations of Scholarships, at which the 
candidates are too young to be supposed to have 
read very deeply, require an exact knowledge of 
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he commonly received accoimts of historians 
rather than that critical research into particular 
portions which is required of the candidates for 
2lasses. In reading for a Scholarship, you should 
prepare for writing historical essays, which will 
be read with. reference to two points; first, your 
accuracy; secondly, your reflection. For accu- 
racy, the observations respecting the outline his- 
tory will be sufficient. For reflection, you must 
read a brief account of the whole, rather than a 
more copious compilation of part of the Roman 
annals. And for this reason ; — your best chance 
tf displaying reflection will be by drawing com- 
parisons between the events of the different periods 
to which your theme or paper of questions refers. 
Should you confine your studies to one period 
only, this may chance not to be the subject of a 
single question, and all your industry imappre- 
ciated. I should therefore advise you to take 
Keightley's " Roman History." 

You have the choice of two works ; one is quite 
elementary; the other forms only two volumes 
duodecimo ; and though certainly the first twenty 
Pages on the early Roman History and Constitu- 
ti(m are very dry and scarcely intelligible, still the 
test of the volume is perspicuous, and contains 
snoTigli for any Scholarship examination. The 
hief points to remark are these : — - 
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The successive changes in the form of goveifri 
ment, their effects, and causes ; 

The gradual rise of the plebeian power ; 

The conquests and accessions to the Eomm 
dominions. 

Trace also each distinguished character through- 
out all the events with his whole career, so- that 
you may be prepared to write the life of any party 
proposed. 

During my early studies I had a friend with 
whom I used to talk every day, and discuss parts 
of history ; and in these peripatetic lectures, aswe 
used to call them, the glorious exploits of thft 
good, as well as the high crimes and misdemeanon 
of the bad, formed the subject of very animated 
controversy. The history which we had so iitt* 
pressed on our minds we could scarcely forget; 
besides, inconsistencies were detected, and expb* 
nations sought, which would not otherwise haw 
occurred. What you only read you may do« 
over, and your mind may wander just where 
attention is most required ; but you can hardly 
converse on a subject without reflection. 

At College it was agreed between three fdoodi^ 
myself and two others, that whenever we met ir»: 
should endeavour to puzzle each other with a quet^ 
tion on Herodotus. The continual exercise el 
recollection and attention to which this mere fixdift 
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[ave rise, rendered us all wonderfully accurate in 
mcient history. I would strongly recommend 
K)me such diversion to pupils in the upper form 
rfa schooL In one half year Keightley might be 
learned from beginning to end. Some questions 
have been published^ which are useful to try your 
knowledge, only you must read about twenty 
)ages, and lay the book aside ; for to read with 
[uestions before you is a most pernicious practice, 
hough one in which many indulge ; the conse- 
quence is, that all original reflection is superseded, 
md every thing but the subject of the questions 
escapes notice. If any time remains when perfect 
in Keightley, take Smith's " Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities," and read attentively 
about Consuls, Tribunes, Interregnum, Plebeians^ 
and every term of office or dignity in Roman 
History. Mr. Rich, in his dictionary with 2000 
woodcuts of ancient arts and customs, has ren- 
dered the student valuable service, by using both 
the pencil and the pen on matters which, in Scho- 
larship examinations, are often the subjects of ques- 
tion. The five numbers of the Roman History, 
by the XJsefiil Knowledge Society, contain much 
information, highly useful to classical scholars : 
the chapter on the Credibility of Roman History 
is particuWly deserving of exact reading. The 
article in the ^^ Encyclopaedia Metropolitana," on 

•12 
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the same subject, is very good, as also are sonw. 
remarks which you may find by the index in: 
Hooke's " Roman History." Certain lives in Pin-* 
tarch may be read in coimection with Roman- 
History. 

The articles on Livy, Rome, and the names of 
offices and magistrates in Anthon's Lempriere-, are 
good, but unequal to Smith's. 

This will be enough to say to candidates for 
Scholarships. When perfect so far, they may 
take a hint from the few remarks I have to oiBkr 
to, — 

Candidates for classes. — These students I must 
refer to what I have said in my " Student's Chiide 
to Oxford Honours ; " at the same time that I add,: 
that the early part of Roman History, which is 
allowed to be the most difficult, has now been, 
treated by Dr. Arnold. Maiden's " History (£ 
Rome" is also used by candidates for honours. 
It is not generally understood that what is re- 
quired at Oxford, for the final examinations, is a 
thorough knowledge of portions of Roman History, 
from the original authorities rather than a mere 
outline of the whole. Indeed, a writer in the 
*^ Quarterly Review," some six years since, asserted 
that there probably were not three men in the 
whole University, inclusive of Masters, who had 
any more knowledge of the later periods of Roman 
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listoTj than could be derived from English com- 
>ilaticais. The Oxford examinations in Roman 
listory, even for the highest honours, are chiefly 
confined to the first and second decade of Livy, 
Lbout two books of Polybius, to complete the his- 
ory of the Punic war, and about half of Tacitus. 
To illustrate these boojcs, it is usual to read por- 
ions of the Roman History and Biography in the 
^ Encyclopasdia Metropolitana." Since all sound 
education is based on the principle rather to form 
than fill the mind, and since Roman History is 
only one of many subjects of Oxford studies, these 
portions are enough for University examinations ; 
Wt not enough to satisfy those who have leisure 
to read, and liberty to make choice of what others 
have written, without the labour of historical criti* 
dsm. Therefore, /or young^ladies^ and for general 
readers, I must fiimish separate instructions. 

Begin with the " Outline History" before men- 
tioned, and learn it thoroughly ; then read parts of 
Keightley on the Punic wars, or any other events 
which curiosity suggests. Keep up the outline 
by continual perusal, and regard it as a map of the 
Iloman empire, which you must daily consult to 
show you exactly whereabouts you are. Men of 
i^ell-formed minds will readily observe all the 
changes in the constitution; young ladies, and 
thers, in whom general curiosity and imagination 

l3 
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predominate, can amuse themselyes witii flb 
^^ most disastrous chances," and the many tragredl 
positions in which Roman story abamids. ThoM 
who frequent theatres should see the Koman plsyfl^ 
Coriolanus, Julius Caesar, and others. Muck 
talent and industry is employed in the principd 
theatres, in providing scenery, dresses, and deco- 
rations, critically correct and true to the time nai 
place in which each plot is laid. Many sets dP 
Roman engravings will answer the same purpose 
especially Rich's Dictionary with 2000 woodculB* 
Our appreciation of Roman history greatly de- 
pends on terms and descriptions bringing before 
our mind's eye scenes and customs as they redBy 
existed. Swallow-tailed coats, livery servants, It 
regiment of Champagne botdes, fan-bearing yonng 
ladies, and ice-presenting yoimg gentlemen, murt 
not rise in our imagination when we read of a 
Roman supper ; neither must every shower of rain 
in Rome be associated with umbrellas, Mackin* 
toshes, and cab-stands. To prevent these modem 
from marring ancient views, the accounts of Pwa- 
peii, Herculaneum, and the late discoveri«j in 
Etruria, will much contribute ; as also ** The last 
Days of Pompeii," by Bulwer ; ** The Fawn of 
Sertorius;" ^^ Pericles," a Tale of Athens; "Cha- 
ricles," an illustration of the private life of ancient 
Greeks ; ^^ Galium," th^ same of ancient Rome. 
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* Macaulay's Lays/' a work of which the printer, 
binder, and engraver have conspired to aid the 
effect of the poetry, will fill the dullest with the 
Bpirit of ancient Borne. The bold engravings of 
Piranesi, which may be found in some libraries, 
will make so deep an impression on the imagina- 
tion, that the buildings of the mighty city will be 
ever present to our imagination. There is also 
an inferior series of engravings, in the same style, 
representing all the principal scenes described in 
fiollin's "Ancient History:" this series gives 
more figures, and shows more of the Roman dress 
and armour, than Piranesi. A small edition of 
Adam's " Roman Antiquities," and Smith's " Dic- 
tionary of Grecian and Roman Antiquities," con- 
^ tarn mai^y engravings ; but, for the pencil, all 
;. ttich works yield to Rich's dictionary. With 
I these works on Roman Antiquities, readers of the 
most ordinary curiosity will find their attention 
riveted to a variety of articles, describing how 
that mighty people eat and drank, and bathed, 
and slept; to say nothing of how they debated, 
Went to law, and fought ; and the daily routine of 
their private life. 

These works will make a pleasing variety while 
reading Keightley's History. Similar entertain- 
ment may be profitably derived from Fosbroke's 
^^ Treatise on the Arts, Manners, Manufactures, 

l4 
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&c., of the Greeks and Romans." Next to Keight* 
ley, or, instead of it, I can recommend ^' A His- 
tory of Rome, from the earliest Times to flie 
founding of Constantinople," forming two smaD 
volumes of Lardner's Cyclopaedia. Mr. H. Meri- 
vale's History is also expected with much interest 
This is chiefly drawn from the labours of the great 
historian Schlosser: some use is also made of the 
best standard histories. One continuous Roman 
History is enough for the general reader, and this 
from Schlosser, I think, deserves the preference. 
So far I have only recommended oue Roman 
Outline, price 9d., and one History, price 128.: 
and these, as I said of the histories of England, are 
mere skeletons ; when you have a competent 
knowledge of them, and have perused the works 
on Manners and Customs, proceed at once to the 
original authorities. The Punic wars in *^ Livy^ 
pictured page," which Clarendon • took as his 
model ; the Catiline Conspiracy, which Johnson 
allowed to contain historic portraiture, because 
Sallust knew the characters ; Tacitus, the philo 
Sophie annalist, who gives facts and principles, th« 
secret springs and the great movements in th 
same sentence; Plutarch, first the lecturer, an* 
afterwards the proconsul, of Trajan, who studie 
at Athens, and travelled through Greece an 
Egypt > the favourite author of Lord Chathar 
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tod Napoleon, each of whom would almost have said 
of Plutarch, with Theodore Beza, what, in substance, 
a writer in the ^* Quarterly " said of Boswell, " that 
if we were obliged to throw all the books in the 
world into the sea, this should be reserved till the 
last;" think of each time-honoured genius: how 
gladly would we invite him to wine and walnuts, 
and try to draw him out ; and shall we not read 
lis works when elegant translations are in almost 
every library ? Have we not the curiosity even 
of the daughter of a country post-master, who 
eagerly claims the perquisites of a peep at the 
letters of the great ? We are not obliged to read 
one of these works through, but should cease to 
regard them as sealed books. We may take a 
translation of Cicero's " Letters," and see what 
he had to say to his wife and family, and what to 
the public, of those most eventfiil days. If we 
retain a knowledge of the general history, these 
authors will serve to fill up the outline, and every 
iiew idea will find its place, and tend both to plea- 
sure and to profit. 

Dunlop's " History of Roman Literature," in 

3 Vols., and Schlegel's *' Lectures on Ancient and 

Modem Literature," 1 vol., are standard works, 

^^med almost indispensable for those emulous of 

classical honours. Such works, however, can give 

^^y the mere terms and sounds of knowledge to 
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that large majority of readers who are unacquainted 
with Greek and Roman writers. 

A few hours devoted to the article on Rome, ia 
** The Penny CyclopaBdia," will be enough to give 
a fair insight into the constitution as developed bj 
Niebuhr. 

Of Cicero and his times, which are topics equal 
in interest to any part of Roman history. Middle- 
ton's ^^ Life of Cicero" is the great authority. A 
very good short account, by Mr. Hollings, is pub- 
lished in the Family Library. The CyclopsBdias 
also contain compendious articles. Macaulay's 
** Survey of the Greek, Roman, and Modem His- 
torians," published in the ** Edinburgh Review,*' 
is very good. The " Tour to the Sepulchres of 
Etruria in 1839," by Mrs. Hamilton Gray, will 
be entertaining and instructive to most readers — 
to the classical scholar especially. 
. Of Niebuhr's history, I have only to say that il ^ 
is highly valuable to good classical scholars, hfA 
unintelligible to most English readers. Those who 
feel a laudable curiosity to know the nature of the 
discoveries by which Niebuhr has obtained his 
fair renown, may find it in a review of his work, 
both in the Quarterly and Edinburgh Reviews. 

Eustace's " Classical Tour" will profitably re- 
lieve and vary the study of Roman History. 
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CHAP. IV. 

ON THE STUDY OF GRECIAN HISTORY. 

The " Outlme History of Greece," by the So- 
ciety, is the first book for the candidate for Scho- 
larships, by which I mean all young men who are 
desirous of improving their last year at school, or 
under a private tutors Thirlwall's Epitome, in 
one volume of his lar^r History, will be the 
iecond book. The whole of the " Outlitie His- 
i| tory** should be learned almost by heart, as I said 
before of English and Roman History. In Keight-^ 
ley you may be contented to read only as far as 
the death of Alexander the Great : the remainder 
you may leave till almost every other part of An- 
cient History is exhausted. Of course, the same 
principle of study, and the^ same degree of accu^ 
racy, will be required with Grecian as with Romian 
History. Nine out of ten of ordinary advisers 
would tell you it was indispensable that you should 
read the whole of the Grecian History, by Mit* 
ford or Thirlwall (8 volumes each), and the valu- 
able work by Mr. Grote. The time for read- 
ing Mitford, in my opinion, is now gone by : the 
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best part is the Life and Times of Alexander J 
and this is better done in the Biography by Wil- 
liams^ in the " Family Library." Thirlwall's His- 
tory is, unquestionably, a masterly performaQce; 
but the question is not what is creditable to the 
writer, but what is profitable to the reader. When 
your mind is prepared to realise, and make your 
x>yhi any parts of Thirlwall's History, then read 
those parts, and those only. You will ask to what 
preparation I allude ; I mean that Thirlwall classi- 
fies facts, extracts principles, and makes comments. 
The preparation requisite to profit by his writings 
is therefore threefold: first, to be familiar with 
the facts which he quotes ; that is, to take at a 
glance any sentence firom Herodotus, Thucydides, 
or others, and feel a curiosity to know whether he 
has ^my thing more to say of it than you already 
know. Evidently, if you have never seen th^ 
sentence, it must, firom want of previous thought 
and association, be a burthen to your memoryj 
without assisting your understanding. The second 
preparation is, to be used to compare some, at 
least, of the sentences which Thirlwall classifies; 
then, and then only, will you be improved by that 
increased quickness of observation, and that ready 
comprehension of all the bearings of facts, which 
a, good history should serve to promote. A his* 
torian, like a jud^e^ should sum up, arrange, and 
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•weave into one plain story, all that falls from 
competent witnesses ; while the reader, like a 
juryman, should decide, not by the leaning of the 
judge, but the bearing of the evidence. It fol- 
lows, then, that besides being first conversant 
with facts, and, secondly, having viewed them in 
connection, the third qualification is a competence 
to form an independent judgment upon them. Few 
persons, I admit, enjoy this threefold qualification 
for the whole of any history ; still a mature mind* 
can weigh and decide on one page, understand 
enough to assent to a second, and suspend judg- 
ment on a third. But I am at present addressing 
youths whose minds are not matured, and who 
are required, by the university system, to read 
history rather to form than to fill the mind, and 
for discipline rather than for information. But on 
this topic I must refer to my " Student's Guide," 
which, I have the satisfaction of knowing, one of 
the most experienced examiners has long been 
i^commending for the guidance of his pupils. 
And for all information on the manners, the 
lecture-room, and the studies of the Universities, 
I need not scruple to say that the head master of 
one of our most distinguished schools recom- 
mended the " Collegian's Guide," or *^ Recollec- 
tions of College Days," as the very book to prepare 
the minds of youths leaving schools for college. 
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Keightley has also written a small Elemeotarj 
History of Greece. Before either of these pub- 
lications^ there appeared a History of Greece, bj 
the Useful Knowledge Society, which, as I know 
by private information, was first submitted to the 
revision of Dr. Arnold. This contains about 300 
double-columned pages; the first 150 of whidi 
comprise all events to the death of ^AlexandeL 
Thirlwall's Epitome, I think, must be the best 
book at present 

The student, who has followed my advice 80 
far, may read the lives of Pericles, Nidas, and the 
other Grecian characters in Plutarch. Above allf 
he should learn most accurately every event in 
those chapters of the first book of Thucydidfii 
which treat of the interval between the Persian 
and Pelopoimesian wars : here part of Thirlwall'f 
Greece vrill be the best commentary. Let him 
read this portion till he can trace every st^ in 
the rise of the Athenian supremacy. 

I have now given as long a course of Gredan 
History as any youth can be expected to knot 
perfectly before he enters the university: I woaU 
add more, but I have not forgotten my college 
days, and all the instructive retrospect I have 
often eiijoyed in comparing notes with old Mends. 
Very great designs, and comparatively very little 
doiogs, I find enter into the confessions of every 
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student Young persons are always sanguine; 
and when they once are betrayed, by a very ex- 
cusable but fatal ambition, into forming too large 
a plan, the work is wanted long before the two 
ends meet Books, however short, require a cer- 
tain time for reading, a certain time for reflecting, 
and a certain time to digest ; that is, to blend with 
our system, to become part of our mental imple- 
ments, and to serve as a common measure and 
every-day standard of thought 

It is worth remembering, that a man never 
learns the use of instruments, whether mental or 
physical, so readily or so thoroughly as when he 
has few of them. The rude implements of the 
Indian have surpassed the machinery of Man- 
chester. ** John Hunter's head," said Abemethy, 
**was like a beehive;" not that he meant to say 
it was all in a buz, but that it had a separate cell 
for every store. The modem Attic bees are in a 
hurry to gather the honey before they have pre- 
pared the wax. My advice is, to read, on each 
subject, one outline, again and again, till you have 
once formed the cells : you may then sip of every 
flower in the wide field of literature, — ^fill without 
confusion, and preserve without loss. 

To candidates for university honours I have 
little more to say on Grecian History. I must again 
refer to some general remarks in *' The Student's 
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Guide." Since 1836, the veax in which it was 
written, we have been favoured with the works of 
Keightley, Thirlwall, and Wordsworth. Of the 
value of the two last, if read judiciously, in a 
spirit of inquiry, we caa hardly say too mnclL 
The general error of Oxford classmfen is, confining 
themselves too much to the books they propose 
for examination. The mind requires not only re- 
lief but variety, which Wordsworth's " Greece," 
a book of entertainment and lively interest, is weD 
calculated to aflPord. Eustace's ** Classical Tour" 
is of similar value to the readers of Roman litera- 
ture. I would also suggest translations of Arrian, 
Pausanias, Xenophon (especially his smaller trea- 
tises), and almost every original authority which 
comes to hand. These you may read for variety. 
Far from intending to overtask your mind, I ad- 
vise you to read more or less, to select the amusing) 
or to toil through the intricate, according to the 1 
principle I have already vindicated of being guided ■ 
by taste and inclination. While the subjects of 
your regular classical studies forin the cells, trans- 
lation will fiimish stores to fill them. Many cla5- 
sical scholars will be ashamed to confess that they 
have any occasion to read translations. But, wheJ*^ 
critical knowledge of the text, and an accurate 
recollection of the matter of sixteen or more Lati^ 
and Greek books are required, very little tim^^ 
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main for reading the many works required 
strate them. 

5se, therefore, I propose to read by the me- 
of translations. Surely it is as worthy of a 
r to read a translation of Xenophon, as an 
ih history which gives the narrative of Xeno- 
not only translated but condensed. Many 
f reading Greek like English ; but there are 
few men who can read other languages, least 
Greek and Latin, with quite as little effort 
iir own. Bring any silly pretender to the 
lay before him the first column of the 
, and the first page of the Oratores Attici, 
lallenge him to a trial. The truth is, there 
tind of short-hand reading, by which we 
the sense of a sentence, without seeing 
than one word in a line. Without this expe- 
s act, which we practise quite unconsciously, 
ne and toil of reading would be greatly in- 
d. And will any one pretend that he can 
)ver Plutarch as safely as Langhome's trans-^ 
? Sound scholars may find time for trans- 
i when too weary for the original ; and these 
ations of ootemporary authors form a better 
entary than any English essays I can reoom- 

;lish translations are chiefly useful to the 
al student in two ways. To leave entirely 
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out of the question how readily translations ex- 
plain difficult passages of those authors which are 
read in the original, without arguing how much 
they may contrihute to elegance, and how much 
they do contrihute to idleness, and sap the foondar 
tions of all sound scholarship, — the first use rf 
translations to classical students, who have not 
time to read the originals, is to enable them more 
thoroughly to appreciate, and therefore to profit 
by, the historical compilations to which they are 
obliged to trust for a large part of Grecian as well 
as Roman History. Let every student of Gredan 
History keep a well-read, ** marked and quoted** 
copy of Thirlwall's Epitome; let this form his 
outline, or, as Abemethy would say, his series of 
cells ; and during his leisure hours let him amuse 
himself with marking on the margin any part of 
Plutarch, Pausanias, or other authority which 
he identifies in Thirlwall. With a little reflection 
he may see that Thirlwall (for we are all fallible) 
has said too much on one point, too little on an- 
other, and has not chosen the best illustration or 
argument in support of a third. This exerciBe of 
judgment is very improving; indeed it is more 
improving to think erroneously sometimes than to 
follow blindly along, like a traveller who observes 
only what his guide points out. Practice soon 
makes perfect, and rewards perseverance with 
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most pleasing satisfaction. The student should 
try continually to enlarge the sphere of his judg- 
ment, and gradually extend these marginal notes 
and references, which will delightfully mark his 
progress over the greater part of the volume. How 
many a classical anecdote passes traceless through 
the mind, because we want a cell for it — because 
^e have no ideas to keep it company — no such 
common-place book in which to set it down I How 
difficult is it for the young to see that the value 
of facts, as of figures, is determined by the series in 
Which they stand ! Yet nothing is more likely to 
lender us alive to their value than the constant 
Comparison which translations will suggest between 
Some seemingly unimportant observation of Plu- 
^ch and the social or political institutions which 
t ingeniously elucidates in the pages of Thirlwall. 
The first time we read Herodotus it seems like 
i collection of stories ; at the second reading we 
:iegin to trace the connection, till gradually the 
nist clears away, the scene becomes distinct, and . 
arge sections of the ancient world open to our 
dew. Another suggestion for expanding the mind, 
ind teaching " How to observe" (the title of a 
lever volume by Miss Martineau), is, to read 
lerodotus through, once, vrithout assistance, and a 
econd time in connection with a history founded 
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upon it by Heeren, called " Kesearches into the % 
Politics, Intercourse, and Trade of the principal ^ 
Nations of Antiquity." Heeren, like those who 
travel into comparatively unknown countries, is 
rather apt to be led too far, by an endeavour to 
bring to light curiosities conunensurate with his 
toil, and is accused of drawing conclusions rather 
more extensive than his premises ; but this is only 
saying, that in reading Heeren, like every author, 
you should attend to him, and judge for yoursdt 
Again, translations are a key to the only true 
source of what, to many readers, is the most Yslvr 
able parts of history, the maimers, customs, and 
general spirit of past ages. Niebuhr has laid open 
great part of the Roman constitution ; but as to 
the habits of life, topics of conversation, and sub- 
jects of thoTight, which filled up the twenty-four 
hours of every day at Rome or at Athens, here is 
still a wide field for discovery. The books on An- 
tiquities, by Smith, Rich, Adams, and Potter, 
convey mere fragments, and at best are no more 
to be compared to the perusal of the original au- 
thors, than the scraps of information from a tour- 
ist's guide-book are to be compared to the digested 
knowledge and enlargement of mind produced by 
foreign travel. " For this knowledge of antiquity >" 
said Niebuhr to my informant, " the materials lie 
widely scattered ; every scholar must collect and 
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arrange as many as he has the industry or the 
ingenuity to discover: and in putting them to- 
gether, like the pieces of some ancient pavement, 
to form one consistent pattern delineating ancient 
life, the mind receives a most invaluable exercise." 
Supposing you wished to know the spirit of the 
last century, and the general state of society, 
history would tell you that a taste for literature, 
or sense of religion, were less general than at the 
present time. By such vague and negative testi- 
mony, diluted in a flood of words, with the mere 
names of " men eminent for piety or learning," do 
historians (always excepting Mr. Macaulay) con- 
vey impressions which they have derived, and 
Mrhich I would reconunend my readers to derive, 
from memoirs and private letters written by the 
most distinguished characters of their respective 
times. Consider, for instance, the letters of Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu; think not only of the 
general tone and spirit of them, not only of the 
wcial influences and surrounding scenery which 
must have conspired to form the mental, stint the 
moral, and wither the spiritual perceptions of the 
character those letters betray ; but think of the 
state of society, when a lady of rank could com- 
plain in a letter to a friend, that so deplorably 
ignorant, and devoid of g,ll but folly and vanity, 
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were the minds of the young ladies of fashion, that 
they were more open to sophistry, and more comr 
monly turned atheists, than even the professed 
rakes of the other sex ; and instead of that modesty 
which should teach respect for married persons, 
they really laughed at them, as having prudishly 
fettered themselves by an obligation with whid 
the world had become wise enough to dispense, 
Equally great is the diflference between the im- 
pressions which even English readers may receiw 
by translations of Xenophon or Cicero, and tle| «. 
vague and senseless observations of modem writerSi 
In short, if you would rather listen to ** thoiigte |-;i 
that breathe," in " words that bum," &om a tiir 
veller telling his own story, than to a spiritless 
version second-hand — if you would be better |^ 
satisfied with hearing truth drawn by instalments, 
and with all the reluctance of the seven teeth rf 
King John's Jew, from a lying witness by a sharp jgj 
counsel, than with reading a report of the same 
trial in ten lines — if you would enjoy all the 
strife of tongues, and time-beguiling interest of a 
debate in the House more than the summary in a 
country paper a week after — then must you also 
prefer picking your way through translations of 
the classics, and culling the choicest sweets and 
flowers, according to your own taste and appetite, 
to any essays on maimers and customs, and any of 
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those meagre descriptions to which we may well 
apply the words of Byron, — 



u « 



Tis Greece, but living Greece no more." 

By such arguments would I recommend the use 
of translations to classical students whose limited 
opportunities must cause many valuable works to 
remain unread in the original ; but to the general 
reader I would also observe, that Jeremy Taylor 
says, 

'* I consider that the wisest persons, and those 
who know how to value and entertain the more 
noble faculties of their soul and their precious 
hours, take pleasure in reading the productions of 
those old wise spirits who preserved natural reason 
and religion in the midst of heathen darkness, 
such as Homer, Euripides, Orpheus, Pindar, and 
Anacreon, .^chylus, and Menander, and all the 
Greek poets, Plutarch, and Polybius, Xenophon, 
and all those other excellent persons of both facul- 
ties, whose choicest dictates are collected by Sto- 
baeus ; Plato and his scholars, Aristotle, and after 
him Porphyry, and all his other disciples, Pytha- 
goras, and especially Hierocles and all the old 
Academics and Stoics within the Roman school." 

Jeremy Taylor then expresses a hope that such 
readers ^^ may be invited to love and consider the 
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rare documents of Christianity, which certainly is 
the great treasure-house of those excellent, moral, 
and perfective discourses, which, with much pains 
and pleasure, we find thinly scattered in all the 
Greek and Roman poets, historians, and philoso- 
phers." 

Consider, in the classical records of the wisdom 
of antiquity, the faint glinunerings of life and im- 
mortality, which it remained for the Gospel fully 
to bring to light; consider the evident yearning 
of the souls of men for knowledge ; consider the 
history of unassisted reason, which describes such 
discord in the feelings of each heart, and such 
want of harmony among the members of eadi 
state, as plainly showed how much men wanted 
knowledge of the uses and relations of the several 
parts of the complicated machinery of the moral 
world. Let these points be kept in view by those 
who read the classics through the medium d 
translations. Then will they read in Thucydides 
how Nicias, amidst all the dangers of the Sicilian 
campaign, tells his soldiers " his hope and comfort 
is to reflect that he had always dealt honestly 
with his neighbour, and been mindful of his Grod. 
How Euripides says that " the man who has his 
God for his friend^ has the fairest hope of pro- 
sperity ; " and Pliny, that " it is god-like in man 
to show charity to man, and this is the road to 
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temal life." La the Greek tragedians they will 
ee humility so inculcated as to show that the 
linds of the Athenians were fiilly possessed by 
be feelihg that the man who did not ascribe his 
►rosperity to the hand of Providence, but showed 
. proud and unchastened spirit, was in danger of 
evere visitations ; while, under the all-prevailing 
ear of At^, we may discern that the Athenians 
^rere less incredulous than many in later times of 
he truth of the threat, that the sins of the fathers 
tould be visited on the children imto the third 
md fourth generation. From such discoveries of 
massisted reason, a certain class of philosophers, 
vrho presume that that is contrary to all reason 
which does not accord with their reason, may 
leam a lesson of caution lest they be refuted on 
their own grounds. 

These observations of the value of translations 
apply more or less to all readers. I must now 
address myself as I promised, more particularly to 
young ladies, and other general readers. 

This class of readers must use the outline his- 
tory and the works of Keightley before mentioned, 
and study according to the method explained with 
fte History of Rome. They may be satisfied with 
reading, first of all, to the death of Alexander the 
Cb^at To fill up their outline they should read 
tte Grecian characters in Plutarch, — Xenophon's 
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" Retreat of the Ten Thousand," and " History ( 
Greece," which begins where Thucydides leavi 
off, near the end of the Peloponnesian war. It 
quite certain, for reasons abready published in tl 
*' Student's Gtude," that Xenophon took up thep 
exactly where Thucydides laid it down ; and 
would throw out, as a hint for scholars to inves 
gate, whether the difference observable between t 
style of the first two books of the "Hellenics," a] 
the rest of Xenophon's writings, does not show ; 
attempt to continue the style as well as the matt 
of Thucydides. On the Peloponnesian War, ai 
the state of Greece for half aj century precedii 
it, read a translation of Thucydides by Mr. Da 
Attend particularly to the curious specimen 
historical criticism in the first twenty chapters ; 
all the speeches ; the plague of Athens ; the se( 
tion of Corcyra ; the siege of PlataeaB ; and all t 
other actions by land and sea : and read atte 
tively from the beginning to the end of the Caj 
paign in Sicily. Beloe's Herodotus contains t 
materidls of a very large part of ancient histoi 
For the life of Alexander the Great, read t 
work of Arrian, to whom the younger Pliny s 
dressed several of his epistles. Arrian's historj 
founded on the memoirs of Aristobulus and P 
lemy Lagus, who s*erved under Alexander, 
life of Alexander by Williams, in the "Fam 
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Library,'* is well written. Gain an accurate know- 
ledge of the route at the north of India : this will 
give an interest to Oriental travels lately written ; 
especially those by Sir A. Bumes and Masson, as 
also that of Vigne, whose conjecture, that Cabul 
is the same as Cau-Pol (Kavtcdaov iroXis), is, as 
Professor Wilson allowed, highly probable. The 
speeches of Demosthenes *^ On the Crown," and 
his three "Philippics," as well as that orator's 
Kfe by Plutarch, may well be read in connection 
with the history of Philip of Macedon. I should 
also recommend the " CEdipus Tyrannus" of So- 
phocles, by Potter, the ** Agamemnon" of -3Eschy- 
lus, translated by Sewell ; and the " Medea" of 
Euripides, as highly serviceable to initiate the 
mind into the mysteries of Grecian fable. One 
rf my female friends has read all the plays of 
these authors in English. You may also pick 
your way through some of the dialogues of Plato, 
especially the " Phaedon," and Gillies's translation 
of Aristotle's " Politics." As to the rest of An- 
ient History, instead of RoUin's " Ancient His- 
: tory," which, like Russell's "Modem Europe," 
tends, as I have generally observed, rather to the 
^fusion than the difimon ojF knowledge, read 
Heeren's " Researches both in Asia and Africa." 
This course of reading may seem long ; but since 
I leave each person to select, more or less, accord- 
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ing to the strength of his appetite and digestion, '. 
must say, that what is here proposed requires lea 
timeto follow, and less perseverance to overtake 
than/Rollin's "Ancient History." Pope's "Ho 
mer" I need hardly mention ; so generally is i 
known and read by both young and old. Sen 
Johnson's sensible criticism on it in his life o 
Pope. 

I will now conclude my observations on Greek 
History and Ancient History generally, with re 
marks for the benefit of all classes of readers 
The reason I extend my list of books, is to giv« 
more scope for variety of taste and inclinations 
and not by any means to dispense with the rule 
Never read too much to read well. 

Egyptian antiquities deserve especial notice 
Orpheds, Linus, Musaeus, Amphion, Sanchonia 
thon and Homer, as well as Pythagoras m 
Plato, all visited Egypt. Solon, too, was assiste< 
by the Egyptian priests: and it was in Egyj 
that Herodotus found abundance to gratify lii 
inquiring spirit. From Egypt came the religion ( 
the Greeks ; and whatever in Grecian mytholog 
seems to coincide with the Law and the Prophet 
has been not unreasonably supposed to have bee 
derived from the Egyptians, and by them fro 
the Israelites. That the Egyptian^ did recer 
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majij things from those guardians of the Oracles 
of God, can indeed hardly be doubted. 

lamblicns, the preceptor of Julian, A. D. 360, 
speaks of '^ the inscriptions on the ancient columns 
of Hermes, on which Plato and Pythagoras 
formed their philosophy." Now these columns 
existed in Egypt in the time of Proclus, B. C. 500 ; 
and on them were inscriptions according with the 
doctrine of the Trinity, as is ingeniously explained 
by Serle, in his *' HoraB SolitariaB," who mentions 
also a name of the Deity ^^ as near as translation 
can attain to Jehovah.^ ff I add the columns 
mentioned by Procopius, found in the part of 
Africa where the Carthaginians settled, inscribed, 
** We are they that fled from the face of Joshua, 
the son of Nun, the Robber," the reader can re- 
cjuire no further argument to show the interest 
^hich must attach to that land famed for wisdom 
in the days of Moses. Therefore, besides Heeren's 
** African Nations," Dr. Pritchard's " Egyptian 
Mythology" is a valuable work. Sir G. Wilkin- 
son's ** Private Life, Religion, &c., of the Ancient 
Egyptians," derived from a study of their hiero- 
glyphics and works of art, during a residence of 
twelve years, and published with 600 illustrations, 
a very valuable work, is of great interest; but 
Bnnsen's Egypt (with numerous plates) is the 
latest, and in many respects unequalled. 
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Of Travels and modem writings for studente of 
Grecian History, the best axe Dodwell's ** Topo- 
graphical and Historical Tour through Greece,* 
Gell's '' Itinerary," and Leake's ** Travels.'* Mtil- 
ler's " Dorians" is only yaluable to men of accu- 
rate classical reading : university students should 
read it in connection with Herodotus and Thu- 
cydides. The articles on Athens and Gb'eece, in 
the ^^ Penny Cyclopfedia," are very useftdly com- 
posed. Miiller's *^ Attica and Athens" has late}j^ 
been translated by J. Ingram Lockhart StewartSi 
" Antiquities of Athens," with seventy plates, is 
valuable : a slight glance at Mr. Wordsworth's 
** Greece," will show that it supersedes all earUtf 
writers ; for he has availed himself of the contenta 
of all travels and works on Greece existing at the 
time he wrote. Flaxman's " Lectures on Sculp- 
ture," and the *^ Specimens of Ancient Sculpture, 
selected from different collections of Great Britain 
by the Society of Dilettanti," as well as the 
Townley, Elgin, and Phigaleian Marbles, in the 
" Library of Entertaining Knowledge," should be 
consulted on the arts of Greece. 

A ^^ History of the Literature of Greece," by 
Miiller, will be found in the " Library of Useftd 
Knowledge." Another is anxiously expected by 
Mr. Mure. 

Lastly, I would recommend my readers to gain 
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a clear knowledge of the leHgth and breadth of 
the several partis of Greece, especially Attica; and 
to compare every measurement with that of some 
"town or county of England. 

I have now said enough on the subject of his- 
tory. There are doubtless many other topics and 
. Writers deserving notice, no less thaa some on 
^which I have been most explicit. These, as I 
id before, the reader who comprehends the prin- 
iple of the preceding observations, will readily 
fiscover, and study systematically without any 
kiore assistance. I am only a&aid that the variety 
f subjects and books already mentioned should 
^mpt young persons to try too much. The first 
biing to consider is, for what purpose you are 
onoLinencing a course of study. If, to humour 
* literary ambition, to be thought learned, and 
excite the wonder of the ignorant, believe me^ 
liat^ till you abandon this vile and degrading 
Kirpose, your vanity will increase faster than 
^our learning. What you gain in head you will 
.ose in heart ; your mind will be filled, but not 
refinpd; and you will excite far more jealousy 
ihan admiration. Read, as Bacon said, ^^ for the 
^ry of your Creator and ^he relief of man's 
estate;" to improve your talents for running the 
race that is set before you ; to prevent that periodi- 
cal void within, which (like a vacuum) is doomed 
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to fill, and that with gnawing cares and soul-de- 
basing thoughts. Hear what Horace says, — the 
finest motto for a Bible: — 

** Et ni 
Posces ante diem libbum cum lumine, si non 
Intendes animum studiis et rebus honestis, 
Invidii vel amore vigil torquebere.'* — I. Ep. 2. 37. 






That is true of our faculties, what an old officer 
told me of his men, that there was no such security 
for good behaviour as active service. The lusti 
of the flesh maintain " a long pull, and a strong 
pull, and a pull altogether," one way ; and whife 
reason, conscience, and religion are arrayed 
against them, the balance may be preserved. But 
when these guards are not on duty, or perchanoB 
are slumbering at their post, it is well if the hi^ 
tory of the past, or some such innocent recreation, 
employs our memory, arid engages our imagination; 
because should these allies be gloating over old- 
pleasures or devising new, they will be playing on 
such dangerous ground, that they may rouse up 
the enemy, and the citadel may be taken by sur- 
prise. 

In following out one course of reading, do not 
be impatient or disturbed because you do not seem, 
to be advancing as rapidly as others. Among 
the many who desire to be thought literary cha- 
racters, nothing is more common than an incli- 
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.tion to lock up the temple of knowledge and 
row away the key ; or, on attaming any emi- 
mce, to kick away the ladder, that none may 
How them. — So beware of this class of literary 
apostors : their life is one continued lie; — a lie 
artly positive, because they pretend they know 
LT more than they do know ; and partly a lie 
idirect, but much more mischievous, because 
ley seek to magnify difficulties, hint that things 
re not so easy as they seem, and pretend that a 
eculiar talent is required for their favourite sub- 
icts. In every department of knowledge the 
lan really proficient is ever desirous to lead others 
n; and, forgettitig all the difficulties he encoun- 
ered, firmly believes, and as honestly confesses, 
le could teach his friends in half the time his 
earning cost himself. 

We should employ our minds with history, in 
he same way as we should have done had we 
ved in the times described. Man needs not be- 
ome^a walking cyclopaedia, nor feel more in 
onour bound to remember every date or circum- 
ance of former reigns, than evei:y event ib, last 
3ar*s newspapers. We should read for the same 
irpose that we entey society, to observe. The 
[sdom of the lesson may be remembered when 
s facts are lost ; and the moral remain, though 
J forget the fable. The portions of history which 

N 
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enter into common conversation axe limited^ and 
experience will soon induce us to give them more 
attention than the rest. No man need be ashamed 
to say, when his memory is at fault, *^ this or that 
has escaped me ; let me ask a question or two, 
and 1 shall be able to follow you." Few persons 
are so ill-bred as to introduce abstruse subjects 
into general society. If you join a party of anti-* 
quaries you must expect antiquarian topics; other- 
wise no man of ordinary reading can be at a loss 
for facts while he has the power of reasoning and 
reflection. Next to the improvement and ento^ 
tainment of your own mind, your design should 
be to inform yourself on the general topics of con- 
versation. Read about the North of India, Spain, 
Ireland, China, Hungary, or any other part of lie 
world interesting at the time present. To rttd 
only of the past is to be always out of fashi<»i» 
and as unmteresting as an old newspaper. Mea 
of extensive reading find then- chief advantage in 
this ; not that they remember all they read^ bat 
that they know exactly where to seek for inform- 
ation, and can with a Uttle trouble bring to bear 
on the prevailing topic of the day such stores of 
varied knowledge as others would be quite at a 
loss to find. 
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CHAP. V. 

HOW TO BEMEMBEB WHAT WE BEAD. 

Most readers, I presume, will open this chapter 
with no little curiosity, and a feeling which would 
be expressed by these words : *^ My memory is 
bad enough — would it were as good as that of 
such a one of my friends. Let me see if there 
can be any rules to suit so bad a case as mine." 
Now, before you decide that you have a worse 
memory than your friend, let me ask. Is there no 
one subject on which you can equal him ? You 
have no doubt observed, that a large class of men, 
"Who are devoted exclusively and literally to animal 
pursuits, sportsmen to wit, have the greatest diflS- 
culty in remembering matters of history or general 
literature, but yet are so ready with the names of 
all the winners of the Derby, Oaks, or St. Leger, 
and the progeny and pedigree of each, that a 
scholar would be as much surprised at their me- 
mory of horses and mares, as they could be at the 
scholar's memory of kings and queens. Probably. 
you will now say, " All this we grant ; it is true 
we have memory for some things, but not for 
literature." Your meaning is, that you have 
memory where you have attention. The sports- 
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man cannot attend to books, nor the s 
horses. The art of memory is the art 
tion. A memory for Kterature will incr 
that interest in literature by which ati 
increased. The sportsman could remem 
of history relating to forest laws or encou 
of the breed of horses, but not the adjoin 
on the law of succession, and only becau 
an interest, and consequently paid atte 
reading the one but not the other. 

Again, Memory depends on associatio 
tendency of some things to suggest or 
think of others. The geologist remembe 
but not flowers, and the botanist flowers 
fossils. Each has in his mind " a cell" fo 
specimen, but not for the other ; and the 
tions which fall in with the ideas of the { 
and link to many a subtle chain of thoi 
main alone and unassociated in the mir 
botanist. Association certainly is, in i 
spects, an aid to attention ; they are usu 
sidered as distinct, and the basis of I 
therefore every rule I can give for p: 
either attention or association will be 
rules for Memory. 

Memory is assisted by whatever tends 
view and clear apprehension of a subject. 
fore, in reading history, occasionally lay 
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aside, and try if you can give a connected narra- 
tive of events. *^ What thou dost not know, 
thou canst not tell ;" but clear ideas never want 
plain words. Do not be satisfied with feeling that 
the subject is too familiar for repetition to be neces- 
sary. The better a story is known, the less time 
it will take to repeat Put your ** thoughts in 
express words." This is an invaluable exercise ; 
for, first of all, you will greatly improve your 
power of expression, and gain that command of 
language on which one of my fidends heard Fox 
compliment Pitt, as having not only a word, but 
the word, the very word to express his meaning. 
Secondly, the practice of putting your thoughts 
into words will improve your power of Concep- 
tion. When you see a speaker, in a long argu- 
ment, contract and fix his eye as if on some aerial 
form, he is trying to body forth his ideas, a.d hold 
them up as a picture fi:om which he may select, read 
off, and lay before his hearers such portions as he 
thinks will convey the desired impression. Con- 
ception is the quality for which we call a man 
'* clear-headed;" for this enables him to grasp at 
one view the beginning, middle, and end of what 
he means to say, and have the order of his ideas 
at the direction of a cool judgment, instead of de- 
pending upon chance. 

M 3 
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*^ Ut jam nunc dicat jam nunc debentia dici, 
Fleraque dififerrat prsesensque in tempus omittat.** 

Hob. 

To repeat a narrative to another is better still 
than repeating it to yourself; you are more ex- 
cited to accuracy, and your memory is assisted 
by the degree of attention and association which 
casual remarks and questions may promote. After 
walking round Christ Church Meadow with a late 
fellow of Exeter College, relating the fortunes of 
the Athenians in Sicily, the very trees seemed 
vocal, and one weather-beaten elm at the left-hand 
comer of the avenue next the Cherwell so regu- 
larly reminded us of Nicias, that we used to siy it 
afforded an unanswerable argument for the trans- 
migration of souls. 

With a view to distinct conception. Writing is 
usually recommended to aid memory. As to mere 
transcribing, though much has been advanced in 
its favour, I believe it is by no means to be adopted. 
Much experience has shown me that it not only 
wastes time, but deceives us as to the extent of 
our knowledge. We are flattered at the sight of 
the paper we fill, while in reality we are exer- 
cising not our wits, but our fingers. Every Uni- 
versity student knows how common it is to find 
men of misguided industry with desks full, and 
heads empty. Writing never aids memory btit 
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ben it tends to clear Conception. Most persons 
id it more pleasant to draw a sketch of a subject 
1 a sheet of paper than on the tablets of the mind ; 
It let them not suppose it is more improving. 
When you want relief or variety, you may try 
I write, instead of repeating the subject of your 
loming's reading ; but you will soon admit that 
le viva voce exercise is the better of the two. In 
)8aking of Conception, Abercrombie relates the 
ase of a distinguished actor, who created great 
iirprise by learning a long part with very short 
otice. " When questioned respecting the mental 
•rocess which he employed, he said that he lost 
ight entirely oi the audience, and seemed to have 
lothing before him but the pages of the book 
rom which he had learnt, and that, if any thing 
lad occurred to interrupt that illusion, he should 
lave stopped instantly." 

Secondly^ Memory is assisted by whatever adds 
^ our interest or entertainment Therefore all the 
remarks I have made relative to being guided by 
curiosity and inclination are hints for memory. 
A man rarely forgets a fact which he hears in 
answer to a question he has himself originated; 
and the art of reading is, to gain facts in such 
order that each shall be a nucleus or basis, as 
Abercrombie says, of more ; in other words, that 
'^^ry tact may be an answer to some question 

N 4 
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already in our minds, and suggests in its tun 
new question in an endless series. 

Thirdly. Memory depends much on a thoroi 
determination to remember. Most persons h 
memory enough for the purposes of their o 
business. Ask the guard of the mail bow he 
members the places at which he has to drop 
many parcels, and he will tell you, ** because 
must." And if yoii put the same question to s 
number of different persons whose fortune depei 
on the constant exercise of memory, you will 
variably receive similar answers, which is a pr 
from experience that our memory depends v< 
much on our own will and determination. If, 
the force of resolution, a person can wake at i 
hour in the morning, it is easy to believe, that, 
the same means, he may also have a powei 
command over his memory. While at the U 
versity, I had a very remarkable proof of this. Ii 
assisting in his studies, previous to examinatioi 
friend who assured me he could not remem 
what he read ; that such had been the case dur 
fourteen University terms. But I said, ^^Is 
you must reniember, — I know you can, — i 
I will have no more to do with you if you do 
answer me correctly to-morrow on what we r 
to-day." 

Having rallied him in this way, I heard 
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more of the complaint After his examination he 
assured me that he was perfectly surprised at the 
extent to which his memory had served him^ and 
fairly acknowledged that for years he had given 
way to a state of mental inactivity, never stopping 
to try his memory, but drinking of the CastaUan 
Btream rather after the manner of Baron Mun- 
chausen's horse, when he had lost his hinder quar- 
ters with the portcullis. A man can remember to 
a great extent, just as Johnson said a man might 
at any time compose, mastering his humour, if he 
will only set to work with a dogged determination : 
" Possunt quia posse videntur^^ " for they can con- 
quer who believe they can," is very generally true 
where the mind is concerned, A very common 
reason that men do not remember is, that they do 
not try ; a hearty and ever-present cfesire to pre- 
vail is the chief element of all success. Nothing 
but the fairy's wand can realise the capricious 
desire of the moment; but as to the objects of 
laudable wishes, deeply breathed and for many a 
night and day ever present to the mind, these are 
placed by Providence more within our reach than 
is conunonly believed. When a person says. If 
I could only have my wish, I would excel in such 
an art or science, we may generally answer. The 
truth is, you have no such wish ; all you covet is 
the empty applause, not the substantial accom- 
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plishment. The fault is " in ourselves, and not 
our stars," if we are slaves, and blindly yield to 
the pretensions of the many whose tongues would 
exhaust wiser heads than their own in half an 
hour. Before we complain of want of power and 
mental weapons, let us be sure that we make foil 
use of what we have. When we see one man 
write without hands, and another qualify himself 
(as in an instance within my own remembrance) 
for high University honours without eyes, a com- 
plaint of our memory, or other faculties, justifies 
the same conclusion as when workmen complain '■ 
of their tools. 

These, or at least other instances equally sur- 
prising, are foimded on good authority. Still 
Abercrombie justly says, though the power of 
remembering imconnected facts and lists of words 
makes a great show, and is the kind of memory 
most generally admired, still it is often combined 
with very little judgment, and is not so im- 
portant a feature, in a cultivated mind, as that 
memory founded on the relations, analogies, and 
natural connections of different subjects, which is 
more in our own power. Indeed, mere parrot 
memory is of less use than is generally supposed. 
It is true, it enables a superficial person to pass 
off the opinions of others as his own ; but edu- 
cated men can generally remember enough for 
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their own purposes, and can commend data suf- 
ficient for the operations of their judgment What 
we most want ready and available is the power 
: > and the science, not the tools. A mathematician 
• :- is such still without his formulae and diagrams. 
:\- The oldest judge remembers the rules of law, 
:i though he forgets the case in point, and the ablest 
i< counsel are allowed refreshers. It is enough that 
OTir minds, like our guns, carry true to the mark 
"without being always loaded. 

Fourthly. Memory is assisted by whatever tends 
te connection or association of ideas, Wlien I asked 
"the friend above mentioned the particular means 
lie took to remember his lectures previous to exa- 
^nation, he said, that besides looking everything 
**more fully in the face" than he had ever done 
before, he tried " to match, sort, and put along- 
side of something sihiilar," each event in its turn, 
and also to say to himself, " Here are four or five 
causes, circumstances, or characters relating to the 
same thing; by such a- peculiarity in the first I 
\ , shall remember the second^ while something else 
in the second will remind me of the third and 
fourth." During this process, he said, he became 
^1 80 familiar with many facts, that he could re- 
member without any association at all. Again, in 
xk\ all the works and phenomena of nature, moral or 
physical, men of comprehensive minds discern a 
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marked family likeness ; certain facts indicate tb 
existence of others ; so that memory is assisted!] 
a certain key which classification suggests; an 
thus one effort of memory serves for alL Assoc 
ation and Attention are both the basis of sever 
inventions called Memoria Technicay of which 
will proceed to speak^ more particularly for tl 
benefit of students preparing for examinations^ ai 
those who would follow out my plan of attamii 
accuracy of outlines of history and other su 
jects. 

Of Memoria Technica, the practice of ahnc 
all men of distinction coincides with the avow< 
opinions of Bacon and of Abercrombie, that tl 
memory of such events as these systems teach 
scarcely worth the process ; and that the same d 
gree of resolution which their use implies won 
supersede the necessity of them, except to th 
extent only to which every man of sense can, ai 
commonly does, frame the best possible Memor 
Technica, namely^ one suited to his peculiar ca 
of mind. Of such kinds are the following : — 

First Looking at names in the index of a hi 
tory, and following each separately through all tl 
events with which it is connected. This plan wi 
Herodotus and Thucydides I found invaluable, 
aids Memory most powerfully, and leads to coi 
parison and valuable reflection. 
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Secondly. Marking the names, words, or para- 
graphs, in your book, or numbering the separate 
arguments by figures, 1, 2, and 3, in the margin. 
This I found useftd, not only with history, but 
especially with Aristotle, and other works of 
science. It tends to distinct conception ; to many 
casual associations ; you sometimes fancy you see 
the page itself marked with your own figures, and 
then one event reminds you of another ; it also 
enables you easily to refresh your memory of a 
lx)ok while you leisurely turn over the pages ; 
above all, it keeps ever present to your mind, 
>7hat many students do not think of once a month, 
that reading and remembering are two different 
things. 

Thirdly. Making a very brief summary of the 

contents of each book, and thinning it by degrees, 

as your memory can do, with few catchwords as 

well as many. This plan answers many of the 

same purposes as the precedin£: ; it is valuable to 

one whol^«ru,g liZTwrite off-hand the 

^ history of any century required. Take one sheet 

of paper, and write wmrds enough on it to remind 

i you of the whole Outline History, and after a 

I month, try if a much more portable skeleton-key 

I will not serve, and this may be reduced, in its 

torn, till tlie whole is transferred from the paper 

to your memory. Thus Niebuhr advised his 
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nephew to keep a list of difficulties or new words, 
and blot out each as soon as he could. 

Lastly y associating things with places or objects 
around : thus the Roman orators used to associate 
the parts of their speeches with the statues or 
pillars in the building in which they spoke. Let 
my readers prepare a ^^ skeleton-key" of each of 
the three Outline Histories, of England, Rome, 
and Greece, and take a walk in three different 
directions with each ; then will they find, thougli 
I cannot say in the noble sense in which Shak- 
speare intended,— 

" Tongues in trees — books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones — and good in every thing." 

Gray's " Memoria Technica" for dates is very 
useful. But it must be used for kings and queens 
only, the dates of other events being remembered 
by association. 

Example is better than precept. What man 
has done, man may do ; so we will consider a fe^ 
anecdotes of men famed for powers of memory. 

Xenophon, in his ^* Symposium," speaks o; 
Athenians who could repeat both the *^ Iliad'' an( 
the " Odyssey." This statement has been recom 
mended to the consideration of those who asser 
the impossibility of the Homeric poems beinj 
orally transmitted. What was practicable for on< 
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man, however extraordinary a character he might 
be, would be comparatively easy for a society of 
Rhapsodists, if each member were intrusted with 
the memory of a part 

The nation that exerts memory in a more sur- 
prising manner than any other at the present day 
is the Chinese. Medhurst, in describing their 
education, enumerates nine books under the names 
of the "Five Classics" and the "Four Books." 
The Classics consist of a Book of Diagrams; a 
Collection of Odes; The Public Ceremonies; 
The Life of Confucius ; and the History of the 
Three Dynasties. The Four Books are, The Happy 
]|f edium ; The Great Doctrine ; Book of Dis- 
courses; and Mencius. The bulk of these nine 
is equal to that of the New Testament ; and yet, 
aays Medhurst, " if the whole were lost, one 
million persons (out of a population reckoned at 
361,000,000) could restore every volume to- 
morrow." Public offices in China depend on 
examination in these books. Two per cent, of the 
population compete. 

At Winchester and the Charter House many 
a boy has committed to memory 10,000 lines, so 
as to repeat from any part at which he was told 
to begin. 

Matthews, the comedian, as we are told by his 
widow, had so surprising a memory, that he 
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would go through an entertainment which he had 
not seen for many months. He has even been 
known to step aside as the curtain drew up, to 
ascertain by a play-bill the name of the piece ad- 
vertised for the evening ; and this, strange to say, 
at a time when he was suffering so much from 
cracks on the tongue that he had not spoken a 
word during the whole day, and felt the greatest 
pain in uttering what the audience were so de- 
lighted to hear. 

Addison's daughter, said Lady Mary Wordey 
Montagu, was nearly imbecile, yet so powerful 
was her memory, that she could repeat a sermon 
which she had heard once, and could learn pages 
of a dictionary by heart 

It is related of Bolingbroke that he learned 
Spanish enough in three weeks to correspond with 
the Spanish minister. I would say credat Judcm; 
but in Sir J. Stephens' Essay on " Ignatius Loyola 
and the Jesuits," it is mentioned as indisputable 
that Xavier learnt one of the Indian languages, so 
as to prepare himself for his missionary duties, in 
the same space of time. This is an instance of the 
power that enthusiastic determination exerts over 
memory. To the same principle must we also 
attribute the fact that the Bishop of New Zealand 
preached to the natives in then* own language as 
soon as he arrived, having studied it only during 
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lis voyage. This however, though highly meri- 
soiious, is by no means so surprising a case as that 
>f Xavier. 

Eusebios says that to the memory of Esdras we 

are indebted for the Hebrew Scriptures which were 

destroyed by the Chaldseans. St Anthony, the 

^Egyptian hermit, though he could not read, knew 

the whole Scripture by heart; while a certain 

Tlprentine, at the age of sixteen, could repeat all 

the Papal bulls and much more rubbish — a strange 

instance of misused talent I These and many other 

instances of memory are given in Millingen's 

** Curiosities of Medical Experience." Seneca tells 

Tia that the Emperor Hadrian could repeat 2000 

words in the order he heard them. Petrarch says 

- Ihat Pope Clement V. had his memory impaired 

by a fall on the head (an accident which has been 

known to give a good memory to one who had 

little before), and by great application gained so 

niuch more power than he had lost, that he never 

forgot anything he read. Cicero says, *^ Lucullus 

kad a miraculous memory for events, but Horten- 

sius had a better memory for words." Quintilian 

^udes to l3ie well-known fact that we can repeat 

^ task more perfectly on the following morning 

than on the night we learn it, and observes that 

things digest and settle in the mind during sleep. 

Many instances are recorded of men losing the 

O 
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memory of a language, and speaking it many ye 
after, during a brain fever or some exciting illii( 
The truth of this is beyond all doubt, thou^ 
seems very much like the tunes being thawed < 
of the fix)zen trumpet 

Dr. Abercrombie knew a lady seized w 

apoplexy while playing at cards one Thursc 

, evening, and on regaining consciousness early 

Sunday morning her first words were, *^ What ; 

trumps?" 



CHAP. VI. 

HOW TO GAIN KNOWLEDGE OP FOREIGN PARTS. 
DRESSED BOTH TO THOSE WHO TRAVEL AND TH 
WHO STAY AT HOME. 

In resuAmg travels, as in travelling, an inquii 
and reflecting mind is requisite to collect facts 
draw conclusions. Much letter-press as well 
much ground may be passed over without ren( 
ing us any wiser or any better. Readers, as i 
as travellers, difler widely in curiosity and obs< 
ation; therefore as some tourists consult Gu 
and Handbooks to learn what to visit or for v 
to inquire, and others Miss Martineau, to 1< 
" How to observe," so for those who have < 
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pleasm* <rf thinking about travelling, perusing 
I tours of others, and laying down the exact 
ite they would like to take, should some next- 
impossible contingency occur, — to these specu* 
ive and fireside anglers in the wide waters of 
3 round world I will offer a few hints suited to 
ery variety of taste, showing how to gain as 
ich knowledge as* possible of foreign parts with- 
t foregoing the comforts of home. 
Basil Hall advises a young midshipman to 
gin his career by " taking up a line ;" that is to 
y, to resolve on building up a character either 
r practical seamanship, for science, generalship, 

diplomacy ; so readers of travels should begin 
ith choosing a topic which every volume may 
►ntribute to illustrate. Instead of turning over 
ousands of pages without an object, they should 
jep some one subject uppermost in their thoughts, 
I which they should try to become so well in- 
rmed as not only to be considered, but really 

be, competent referees whenever any question 
ises concerning it. Take, for instance, one of 
e following topics : — 

The history of man, or human nature under 
ery variety of climate or influence, whether 
cial or physical : the savage, the slave, the free- 
an, the heathen, the Christian. 
The wonders of creation, — the animals, pro- 

o 2 
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dace; natural phenomena, — storms, earthqnakd} 
or eruptions, in every part of the world* 

The arts and sciences, — literature, edncatkOf 
ingenuity, and points of superiority in diffeieni 
nations. 

Each of these subjects I will consider separately) 
pointing out the capacity required for each, aol 
such authors as will be found Ynost improving. 

First. As to the history of num. This subject 
was chosen by Dr. Prichard, whose learned work 
remarkably exemplifies how to collect and classiff 
information. The author appears to have read all 
the travels he could procure, to illustrate the mo* 
difying influence of physical and moral agencks 
on the different tribes of the human family. 
From his work it appears that, however mud 
may be said about the artificial and unnatoial 
habits that civilisation produces, human strength] 
endurance, and longevity — to say nothing of the 
development of those capacities which are deemei 
the proper characteristics of man — are greatei 
among civilised than uncivilised nations. This i 
a fact which the most ordinary reader would b 
curious to know ; I have therefore selected i 
from a volume of deep and subtle investigation, t 
show with what care and interest we may illuj 
trate a subject seemingly of deep philosophy. Bi 
these hints are intended, not for the learned, bi 
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3 ignorant Catlin's " Notes on the North 
nerican Indians^" with 400 illustrations, con- 
in a most curious history of our brother man. 
rom these sources we learn that works of art, 
nsidered impossible under all the advantages of 
civilised state, are every day produced by the 
nple instruments of untutored nations. After 
ading Mr. Catlin's travels, and visiting his eol- 
ation, I happened to take up Bremner's excursion 
Russia, and shortly afterwards Davis's and 
utzlaffs accoimts of the Chinese, which induced 
e to visit the Chinese Exhibition in London, 
et any reader consider the eflfect which must be 
reduced on the mind by the following observa- 
ons relating to three races of men in distant parts 
: the world : First, Mr. CatJin showed an Indian 
ow which no turner in London could equal, and 
loth of a texture which astonished the manufac- 
irers of Manchester. Secondlv, Mr. Bremner 
:ated that the Russians, with no plane or line, nor 
ay other tool than an axe, will cut with the 
reatest precision and join even edges. And 
drdly, in the Chinese Exhibition appeared that 
tried collection of works of art too well known 
need description. Again ; how must the mind 
I opened and improved by comparing the dif- 
rent habits of life, — the food, the occupations, 
3 character of these widely differing and distant 

o3 
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nations. And how much more light will be thro 
upon man's history, if in the life of Ali Pacha 
read of the state of Egypt, and see how that prii 
of slave-dealers carries on, or at least sanctio 
the annual negro-hunts. One who has not re 
of the horrors of this chase has yet to learn h( 
far it is possible for human nature, left to t 
control of conscience alone, without the chasteni] 
discipline of a Christian conununily. brutaUy 
make prey of the flesh and blood of his fellow-ma 
In the exterminatioh of the Red Indians by tl 
encroaches of the colonists of America we lea 
more lessons of the same kind, though less col 
blooded and revolting. Sorrow's ** Gypsies 
Spain," as well as his "Bible in Spain," wlii( 
might as properly be entitled •" Gipsy Adv© 
tures," together with the history of the *^ Thugs 
or Indian Assassins, will all be valuable to tho 
who think that " the proper study of mankind 
man:" nor can any kind of reading afford jno 
thrilling interest 

Secondly. As to the wonders of creation an 
natural phenomena^ This, like the last, is a to| 
suited to every capacity, — to the philosopher, w! 
needs no assistance, as well as to the genei 
reader, who would beguile a winter's evening 
gratifying his curiosity about the wide world a 
all things that are therein. A little book, entitl 
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iosities of Physical Geography ,** contains 
i selection from the writings of travellers, 
shall mention other works presently. 
Irdly. The artSy sciences, literature, and com^ 
ve superiority of different nations can also be 
d by persons of various tastes and capacities. 

may compare the works of art and manual 
mance only, and see how little the pyramids 
ypt appear, in any thing but their useless- 
lyhen compared with our mines and railways, 
measurement of some of the tanks of India 
he wall of China may be profitably remem* 

by reference to our docks, canals, water- 
5, gas-pipes, and other machinery. Again, 

of maturer mind may regard rather moral 
social, than physical, grandeur ; and that, as 
e before said, without .any hints or direction 
me. My intention is to prompt, encourage, 
suggest the first attempts of a large class of 
rs, who are so diffident that they will scarcely 
re they can attain the information which moat 
5ir friends possess. These humble aspirants 
d be told that many a naturalist, who has 
Qted a valuable collection of fossils or other 
sities to a museum, has attributed all his 
jnce to some accident which induced him to 
a store of birds' eggs or snail-shells at school : 
my an author who has enlightened the world 

04 
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on matters of the liighest interest lias dedan 
that he felt nnWorthj of the hononrs confem 
upon him, because he believed he owed all Ii 
success to some chance suggestion, lighter ev( 
than those now offered, which first directed attei 
tion to his favourite order of phenomena, an 
because the theory which he had originated wn 
too obvious to be overlooked by any one who ha 
collected the same class of facts under equal ad 
vantages. Most truly may it be said that men c 
genius will rarely believe an investigation to b 
impracticable to others which is easy to them 
selves : still it seems highly probable that a patien 
adherence to a mere mechanical system of stad; 
has often produced results, which, to those ignoran 
of the process, has seemed the work, not of in 
dustry, but of genius, '^ K I surpass other men, 
said Newton, ^^ in any thing, it is in pati^it ex 
amination of facts." 

To the preceding we may add one more subjec 
of investigation, and one which many will prefea 
namely. 

Fourthly. The general condition of every naik 
in respect of climate and civiliaaiion. To readei 
who choose this topic I would recommend keepii 
either one large Mercator's chart, or a separa 
map of each quarter of the globe, on which to mai 
from time to time, by a peculiar colour or oth 
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3onvement sign, such countries as travellers' jour- 
lals enable them to explore. One of my friends 
lad a map of England, on which he had coloured 
ach road he had travelled ; every county of which 
le inew the habits of the people^ or the produce 
tnd advantages of the soil; also each town of 
vhich he had studied the present prospects or past 
listory. He had also marked with figures many 
3f the towns, as being of the first, second, third, or 
Fourth class, in respect of population, having first 
determined the numbers to constitute each class.. 
Such methods are a strong incentive, both to deep 
lesearch and methodical study ; they forbid us to 
forget that we read, not to count volumes, but to 
store up knowledge. The maps we choose should 
!» originally blank ones, representing terra in- 
cognita ; a dark colour may also be appropriate* 
We shall thus be prompted to study, that we may 
dispel this cloud which broods over the face of 
the earth, and diffuse instead some lively hue 
omblematic of the light of knowledge. 

After all that I have said on other subjects ap- 
plicable also to the study of travels, these few hints 
^riU serve as a sufficient clue to the shortest, safest, 
Ind most agreeable road to the knowledge whiq^ 
il^avellers can impart Of all works which may 
)e ** skimmed," travels are those with which the 
eader may avail himself of this privilege with tlie 
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dearest conscience. He is' not bound to read moi 
than one passage from Dover to Calais^ one duck 
ing at the Line^ or one account of old tricks upcn 
travellers: the table of contents will generallj 
point out the parts worth reading. It is proverbia 
that travellers' facts are not famed for accuracy, 
and are often partial and mistaken when not wil- 
fully exaggerated ; but a traveller's opinions must 
be received with greater caution still. Indeed, 
this kind of literature in every respect requires 
much discrimination on the part of the reader. 

Respecting choice of voyages and travels, I 
might refer the reader to any bookseller*s catJh 
logue ; but, in compliance with the request of a 
few young friends, who assure me they represent 
a great many more, I add the following list, at the 
same time observing, that such parts of a volume 
as do not interest a reader, he will do well to pass 
over, for a time at all events. 

To listen when the speaker speaks against time, 
and to read where (as is too common with travel- 
lers) the writer writes against space, are equidly 
void of improvement. 

First For those who prefer voyages of dis» 
covery, whale-fishery, and all the phenomena and 
wonders of the deep, the voyages of Cook, Parryj 
and Ross are to be preferred, because it is injtb 
dicious to remain ignorant of books which other 
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know^ and Park's Travels in Africa, for the same 
reason. 

The ** Lives of Drake, Cavendish, and Dam- 
pier, with the History of the Buccaneers," form 
one small volume, well calculated to show the 
state of nautical affairs in early days ; 

The *^ Travels and Researches of Humboldt," 
being a condensed narrative of his journey in 
America and Asiatic Russia; a work greatly to 
he recommended ; few travellers are quoted with 
more respect than Humboldt 

Besides these, ^* Eothen" is the most compen- 
dious, and the best narrative of Eastern Travel ; 

Warburton's *^ Crescent and the Cross ;" 

"From ComhiU to Cauro," by Mr. M. A. Tit- 
marsh; 

Stephens's ** Central America.;" 

" Basil Hall's Fragments of Voyages and Tra- 
vels;" 

Charles Dickens's " America " and ^^ Italy ;" 

Sir F. B. Head's '' Emigrant;" 

Lyell's " Travels in N. America;" 

Whiteside's "Italy;" 

*^ Borrow's Bible in Spain," and " Gypsies in 
Spain." 

The above ten are works of more than usual 
alent. A common catalogue will supply numerous 
ithers of average interest. 
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Secondly. As to manners^ customs^ and tl 
general state of different nations^ — these fon 
more or less the subject of all travels ; but moi 
particularlj — 

^^Catlin's Letters and Notes on the Manners 
Customs^ &c. of the North American Indians/ 
above mentioned ; 

'* Travels in North America^ and a Residence 
among the Pawnee Indians," by the Hon. C. A. 
Murray; 

** Life in Mexico," forming voL ii. of the Foreign 
Library ; 

'^ Visit to the Indians of Chili," by Captain 
Grardiner; 

** General Description of China and its Inha* 
bitants," by Davis ; 

« China Opened," by the Rev. C. Gutzlaff ; 

'* Narrative of a recent Imprisonment in China, 
after the wreck of the Edte ;" 

^^ Ten thousand things relating to China and the 
Chinese," by W. B. Langdon, Esq., curator of the 
Chinese Collection ; which forms an epitome d. 
government, literature, trade, social life, &c. of th< 
people; 

^ Manners and Customs of the Japanese of th 
Nineteenth Century ; " 

" The Rural and Domestic Life of Germany 
by W. Howitt ; 
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History and present Condition of the Barbary 
tes," with a view of their antiquities^ arts, &c., 
the Right Rev. M. Russell ; 

• Nubia and Abyssinia," by the same author ; 

' Russia and the Russians in 1842/' by Kohl ; 

^Excursions in the Interior of Russia," by 

;mner; with an account of Nicholas and his 

irt, and exile in Siberia ; 

^ Journal of a Residence in Norway, in 1834," 

[ " Sweden," by Samuel Laing. 

yi these works are of indisputable value, and 

tain much to interest both old and young. 

Thirdly, For readers of mature mind, who can 

er into historical disquisitions and historical 

actions : — 

^ Notes (Moral, Religious, Political, Economi- 

, Educational, and Phrenological) on the United 

ites of America;" of this it is enough to say 

t is written by George Combe ; 

* The Discovery of America by the Northmen 
the Tenth Century," by J. T. Smith ; 
Buckingham's "America;" the second series 
cribes the slave states ; 

Hiss Martineau's " America;" a book of much 

ervation and reflection ; 

;ir F. B. Head's " Rough Notes ;" the "Pampas 

. the Andes;" 

Jishop Heber's "Journal;" very elegantly 
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written, and generally admired, though few re 
ers receive from it very lasting impressions) ; 

" Travels in the West; Cuba, Porto Rico, i 
Slave Trade;" 

" British India, from the most remote Perio 
— Early Portuguese and English Voyages ; It 
volutions of the Mogul Empire; Accounts 
Hindoo Astronomy ; Navigation of great Riv( 
by Steam, &c.," by Jameson, Wilson, Dalrymp 
Murray, and others eminent for science ; 

*^ Historical and descriptive Account of Pers 
Government Resources, Natural History, Wand( 
ing Tribes," by J. Baillie Fraser ; 

^^ Notes of a Traveller on the Social and Pohti( 
State of France, Prussia, Switzerland, Italy, a 
other parts of Europe, during the present Centur 
by S. Laing ; 

** Tour to the Sepulchres of Ancient Etruria, 
1839," by Mrs. Hamilton Gray ; 

" Mediterranean Sketches," by Lord F. Eg 
ton; 

" Forest Scenes and Incidents in the Wilds 
Canada," by Sir F. B. Head ; 

Waterton's " Wanderings in the N. W. of 
United States ; " — describing the capture of r; 
Snakes and Birds ; Natural History. 

Fourthly. For those curious about ancient cit 
ruins, and remains of bygone days : — 
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"Incidents of Travel in Central America^ 

liapas, and Yucatan," by J. Stephens, with nn- 

3roas engravings ; 

" A second Visit to the ruined Cities of Central 

merica," by the same author ; 

** Rambles in Yucatan ; or Notes of Travel 

rough the Peninsula, including a Visit to the 

markable Ruins of Chi-chen, Kabah, Zayi, and 

xmal," by B. M. Norman ; 

Laborde's " Arabia Petraea, and the excavated 
Sty of Petra;" (very iateresting and curious ;) 

" Narrative of a Journey to the Site of Babylon 
1 1811 ; Memoir on the Ruins, with engravings 
- Remarks by Major Rennell — Inscriptions 
opied at Persepolis," by Claudius James Rich, 
ilsq,; also of a " Residence on the Site of Ancient 
fineveh," by the same Author ; *^ Sheraz and 
^ersepolis;" 

** Excursion in Asia Minor ; including a Visit 
) several unknown and undiscovered Cities," by 
. Fellows ; 

" Xanthian Marbles ; their Acquisition and 
ransmission to England," by the same ; 

** Cairo, Petraea, and Damascus," described by 

G. Kinnear; 

^^ Sepulchres," above mentioned; 

^* Topography of Thebes, and General View of 

or*;" 
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" Eboracmn ; or York under the Romans^" 
Sir G. Wilkinson; 

^^ Pompeii ; an Account of its Destruction aj 
Remains ;" 

" Egyptian Antiquities," by Professor Long; 

" Ruins of Ancient Cities," by Charles Bucki 

Fifthly. For the readers of the classical an 
Biblical literature : — 

Sir A. Bume's " Travels to Bokhara and up tl 
Indus" may be read in connection with the life < 
Alexander the Great ; 

Cramer's Asia Minor, Ancient Italy, and Gxeeo 
are chiefly valuable to the more accurate studen 
of the classics ; 

^^ Biblical Researches in Palestine, Mount Sins 
and Arabia Petraea, in 1838," by Rev. Dr. Robi 
son; 

Wilson's " Travels in the Holy Land, Egy] 
&c;" 

*^ Letters on the Holy Land," by Lord Lindsa 

Lake's "Northern Greece;" also, " Topogi 
phy of Athens and the Demi ;" 

" A Winter Journey through Russia, Caucasi 
and Georgia, thence across Mount Zagross, by t 
Pass of Xenophon, and the Ten Thousand Greek 
by Migdan ; 

Wordsworth's ^* Athens ; ^ also "Ancient Greeo 
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and Eustace's ''Classical Tour/ aboTe recom- 
mended. 
Sixthly. For tourists in Ghreat Britain or on the 

Continent : — 

A fdU and impartial catalogue of aU the most 
approyed works in every department of English 
literature is published annually by Messrs. Long- 
man^ containing, under the head of '^ Guides and 
Hand-books,'' a list of works for travellers visiting 
every part of England or of the Continent. In 
this catalogue the tourist will find pictures, hand- 
hooks, guides, and travelling directions of all kinds. 
But since Dr. Johnson wisely said that no traveUer 
will bring knowledge home who does not take 
knowledge out with him, I would strongly re- 
commend every tourist to inform himself of the 
government, constitution, resources, and general 
nature of the town, county, or country he intends 
to visit The traveUer should know what to look 
or inquire for, and should read sufficiently to un- 
derstand common allusions to such events of the 
day, as every one with whom he converses will 
presume to be too familiar to need explanation. 
A large proportion of the above works I have 
!iad the pleasure of looking over. With many I 
lave had the advantage of taking the opinion of 
riends familiar with the subjects of the respective 
ketches, and can strongly recommend young per- 

F 
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sons to avail themselves of all the illustrated wor 
they can procure, as the most fertile source n 
only of rational amusement but of serious instru 
tion. With the productions of the pencil, as wil 
those of the pen, methodical application and can 
fal comparison of things of the same class ai 
essential to real improvement By carelessly tun 
ing over prints to please the eye, without ah 
efibrt of the mind, we cannot reasonably Hope t 
receive distinct or lasting impressions. Views ( 
foreign lands and famous cities will serve to fi 
up many a blank in an inquiring mind; but, as 
before said of the qualifications of a traveller, ^ 
must have a little knowledge when we begin, 
we would retain any when we end. 

" Nil sine labore^ is true even of looking at pi 
tures. Unless we read and reflect on the seen 
we contemplate, and are contented to look only 
a few at one time, we shall soon perceive that i 
have become more confused than informed, ai 
parts of Italy, Spain, and Turkey will insensib 
blend in the same picture. 
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CHAP. VI. 

ILOSOPHT, UORAL, POLITICAL, MENTAL — LOGIC — 

METAPHYSICS. 

IIL080PHT, my young friends, may seem to you 
7ery hard term, and you may feel disposed to 
8s by this chapter as wholly unsuited to your 
3te or talents; but, if you will pay attention for 
few minutes, it may appear that to think and 
fleet, not only on what you see, but on what you 
3I, and are conscious of as part of your own na- 
re — in other words, to think about your own 
oughts and emotions (just as you think ^bout 
mr words and actions), and to examine curiously 
lything which seems remarkable in such thoughts 
d emotions or feelings, — you may find^ I say, 
at this kind of exercise is not too severe for 
or mind when you read, as you should read, a 
Je at a time. And should you be induced to 
', the course of reading I have to propose, or 
Iced any one volume or subject, can hardly fail 
produce a very sensible effect upon your mind, 
r, let me ask, do you not remember some one 
your acquaintance who is remarkable for giving 
rery favourable impression of his good sense 
L understanding to any person with whom he 

p 2 
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happens to converse, . although only for 2 
minutes, and that too upon some topic 
gives scope neither for general reading nor 
learning ? 

Now this mysterious influence, this weig! 
character, depends chiefly on the exact trul 
our thoughts and of our words. ** The truth 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth," si 
be the rule, not only of our legal evidence 
of the most casual of our daily remarks ; a 
believe that the degree of a man's conformi 
this rule is the measure, mentally as wel 
morally, of his influence upon society, 
world often pays homage to this truthfulnei 
thought and expression without knowing 
they reverence. A certain plain and simple 
of speaking, so generally admired, is nothing 
but the language natural only to those who 
cem the exact truth of every question, — r 
what they say, and say what they mean. Ruj 
sentences of outlandish words of many sylla 
flowers, and figures of speech, never please, th( 
many think it creditable to admire them, 
style is the reverse of the simple and the trut 
and is only natural to one who is more fu 
himself than of his subject 

To seek truth for truth's sake has then 
been the laudable object of those called phi 
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lers, or lovers of wisdom, both in ancient and 
odem times. And if my youthful readers will 
How the course of reading I have to propose^ 
ey can hardly fail to improve both in their own 
timation and in that of their friends. To paint 
le surface of the human figure we must know 
latomy, otherwise there will be a want of ease 
ad true expression. To speak correctly on our 
loughts and feelings, which directly or indirectly 
titer into almost every conversation, we must 
now the real nature of our feelings, or. Moral 
hilosophy, and the laws of thought, or Mental 
hilosophy. 

On MoBAL Philosophy the most easy, plain, 
nd intelligible work is that by Paley, which for 
Tgour, freshness, ease, and perspicuity of style, 
& well as for aptness of illustration, is unrivalled ; 
)ut many of its principles and definitions savour 
much of casuistry that it is generally believed 
hat Paley would have been incapable of writing 
loosely at a later period of his life. This, in- 
leed, is the remark of Professor Sedgewick, whose 
dmirable lectures I should strongly recommend 
) be read in connection with Paley's " Moral 
hilosophy." 

The moral essays of Johnson's " Rambler" and 
ddison's " Spectator" should next be selected; 

p3 
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and then such of Bacon's Essays as appear 
their title to relate to this subject. 

Next, Combe's *^ Moral Philosophy,*' in ^ 
are considered the duties of man in his indiv; 
social, and domestic capacities. 

Chalmers's " Bridgewater Treatise" cor 
most ingenious illustrations, and is on the t 
well calculated to give information in an ami 
way. The style unfortunately is turgid, 
contains many words *^ not found in John 
Chalmers's object was to prove how admirabb 
hearts and ^linds are suited to the sphere in \s 
we live. So far I have only mentioned \s 
nearly the whole of which a reader of ordi 
intelligence and application might study. 

I do not presume that many will read al 
volumes here recommended. Each may i 
choice of the chapters which are simple anc 
tertaining enough to rivet his attention. 

The following list is for those who have a : 
decided preference for philosophical works : — 

Mackintosh's ^* Dissertations on the Stud 
Ethical Philosophy." This is an admirably 
prehensive work, well suited as a guide to si 
quent reading. For the same purpose somi 
conunend 

Beattie's ^^ Principles of Moral Science," v 
have attained much celebrity, but less than 
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" The Philosophy of the Moral TeeUngs," by 
Ibercrombie. Those, however, who would go to 
he fountain, should read 

" Bishop Butler's Sermons : " this work is much 
read at Oxford, and forms a subject of examina^ 
don for the highest honours. Dr. Chalmers and 
Sir James .Mackintosh are both reputed to have 
said that nearly all they knew of moral philo- 
sophy they owed to Butler. The late Dr. Arnold 
also recommended it as one of the few works 
which we should never cease reading. An ob- 
servation of this kind induced me, about ten years 
since, to study Butler till I was familiar with 
every page ; and I can truly say, that the greater 
part of every book on moral philosophy, which 
kas since fallen in my way, appeared as trite 
as a thrice-told tale, and a mere development of 
Butler's . thoughts and paraphrase of his words. 
The. reasoning of Butler, I must confess, is too 
abstruse for the minds of many. But, in the 
present day, few persons, really desirous of im- 
provement, can be at a loss for occasional assist- 
ance from men of sound education. I knew an 
instance of a young lady who read these sermons 
Mith her brother, that she might receive an ex- 
planation of every difficulty. Mrs. Somerville 
truly remarks, as an encouragement of her coun- 
ry-women to study science, that the degree of in* 

p4 
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telligence required to follow a theory is not U 
measured by the genius originally required 
its discovery : so, dissertations most perplexing 
themselves may be very easy when we hav 
friend to. put one argument in a different fo 
and another in different words. K any of 
readers has a friend to take so kind a part, 
them remember, that many persons of soi 
judgment have declared, that if there were < 
book of human composition which they felt m 
thankfrd to have read than another, it was ButL 
Sermons. Such are the merits of this work 
respect of moral science : its value will still furt" 
be explained when we speak of Theology. Ai 
Butler, or instead of it, many recommend Sewe 
"^^ Christian Morals." 

Abercrombie's ** Philosophy of the Moral Fe 
ings" is a work of deserved celebrity. It 
written ia a clear and elegant style; brief, ; 
comprehensive, and suited to those who have oi 
leisure to read a little. 

John Foster's ** Essays on Decision of Char 
ter" are admirable, and of the greatest int 
est to the class of readers now addressed ; as £ 
is 

Taylor's " Natural History of Society " in wh 
are considered the origin and progress of hui 
improvement. 
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Dr. Moore has ably' written on ** The use of 
lie body in relation to the mind." 

Dr. Hampden's Article in the Encyclopaedia 
iritannica on Aristotle's Philosophy will convey 
nuch well-digested information on ancient ethics, 
rhis, as well as Harris's Treatises on ^* Art" and 
'* Happiness," is very generally read by Oxford 
classmen. To those who study Aristotle's Ethics, 
— I speak advisedly, with much experience, and 
on high authority, when I say, that if they would 
select from the books here recommended all the 
chapters which treat on the same subjects as the 
several books of the Ethics, and if they would also 
accustom themselves to write Ethical Essays, — 
really Ethical^ not Aristotelian, — they would have 
a better chance of University distinction, and, 
which is of far more value, they would have the 
benefit of that mental exercise and those literary 
qualifications which Oxford honours should, but 
do not always, imply. 
We will next consider the study of 
Political Philosophy. — Our duties as citi- 
zens form one part of Paley's " Moral and Political 
Philosophy," above mentioned. Bishop Butler's 
Sermon before the House of Lords, on the 30th of 
Tanuary, 1740, and also Burke's " French Revo- 
ution," (albeit Fox said he disliked it as much 
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as any writing by Paine), form aa invaluable 
study for youth and age. 

On political econopoiy, the most easy and in- 
structive reading for young persons is found in 
the Tales by Miss Martineau. I knew a young 
lady who read the whole series with the greatest 
avidity, although she was not generally fond of 
study. The object of this authoress was, to select 
the leading principles of Adam Smith's *^ Wealth 
of Nations," and show their operation in a village 
or other community, pleasantly and ingeniously 
represented, so as to show cause and eflfect, or the 
beginiiing and end, of each impolitic system. Mrs. 
Marcet's Conversations are, however, the most 
generally admired. 

For men of reflection, Adam Smith's work must 
be the grammar and groundwork of political eco- 
nomy. Miss Martineau has, like all other persons, 
male and female, who have the boldness, to "go 
a-head," been ridiculed, and in nothing more wittily 
than 

" Femina trvLCtSLvit propria qtuB maribusJ" 

Nor must her peculiar opinions, which give a 
harsh and ungenial tone to her writings, be for- 
gotten ; still few persons are at once so deep and 
clear that they need disdain her assistance. Resu 
also — 
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^ The Economy of Machinery and Manufac- 

^es," by C. Babbage ; 

" The Cotton Maaufactore of Grreat Britain," 

A. Ure. 

On *^ Colonization and the Colonies," read Lec- 
res by Herman Merivale ; also, 
" Colonization, particularly in S. Australia," by 
ir C. Napier ; and 

Comewall Lewis's ^^ Essay on the Government 
f Dependencies." 

On " Banks and Bankers," read a work, with re- 
lew of failures, &c., by D. Hardcastle, jun., and 

The works of J. W. Gilbart, General Manager 
f the London and Westminster Bank, consisting 
f 

« The History and Principles of Banking," 
" The History of Banking in America," 
"A Practical Treatise. on Baaking," and 
" The History of Banking in freland, and the 

'hilosophy of Joint Stock Banking," by G. M. 

lelL 

"The Currency Question, an Examination of 
Ividence in Committee in 1840," and 

" Country Banks and the Currency, &om Evi- 
jnce in Committee in 1841," by the same. 

Read also the Life of Homer, in Brougham's 
Statesmen," and Papers in the Edinburgh Re- 
3W therein recommended, written in 1802-3-4. 
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On *^ Population," read Malthus^ and the Re- 
views upon his Essay ; also. 

Political Economy," by the same, 
Whateley's Introductory Lectures," 
M'Culloch's Principles." 

Mill's " Political Economy" is the most compre- 
hensive since Adam Smith. 

Jones's " Essay on the Distribution of Wealth," 

Ramsay's work on the same subject, with 

" Principles of Population," by A. Alison, are 
the principal remaining works of note ; Mr. K- 
cardo's work was much quoted some years since. 

The Society for the Diffusion of Usefdl Know- 
ledge has published " Political Philosophy, compre- 
hending Principles of Government, Monarchical 
Government, Eastern Monarchies, and European 
Monarchies." 

The rise, progress, and practical influence of 
political theories, and the rise and growth of the 
continental interests of Great Britain, form the 
subject of a very popular work by Heeren, pro- 
fessor of history at Gottingen. 

Lord Brougham has also published his opiniom 
on political economy. 

Besides, or instead of any or all of these, the 
articles on taxation, rent, or any other part of po- 
litical economy, may be studied in the Gyclopsddias. 
This subject, indispensable as it is for iinder- 
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anding the news of the day, is generally consi- 
ered to be involved in deep mystery, which none 
>ut a chosen few can hope to penetrate. If there is 
my one subject on which it is desirable that all 
men should be informed, and on which almost all 
are ignorant, it is political economy. Many of the 
works above mentioned are suited to the most 
ordinary capacity from beginning to end ; nor is 
there one of which most young ladies might not 
improve by the study of many portions. Young 
ladies reading political economy iadeed ! some will 
exclaim ; and were there not some so silly as to 
laugh in the wrong place, this and many other 
books would be wholly unnecessary. It is not 
many years siace, if indeed there are not some 
circles now, in which reading of any kind was 
held ridiculous in women; but, happily, the 
opinion that ladies were designed " to suckle fools 
ind chronicle small beer" is less prevalent. 
We will next consider the writers on 
Mental Philosophy and Metaphysics. — 
ibercrombie's work on the Intellectual Powers 
tnd the Investigation of Truth is the best for those 
i^ho can only read one book. Another work much 
lore interesting to the general reader is 

Combe's '^ Constitution of Man," considered in 
jlation to external objects; at the same time I 
lould recommend one of Combe's works on 
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" Phrenology," and his ** Lectures on Popul 

Education." Whether the reader believes 

Phrenology, more, less, or not at all, the works i 

Combe and Gall are deeply interesting from tl 

facts they contain. The Phrenologists, and Phj 

siologists generally, write in a very lucid an 

pleasing style. Indeed most persons must hav 

observed that there is no class of men with whoi 

it is so easy to converse, who keep more to th 

point, are more properly to be called clear-headd 

than those included under the name of Medico 

men. Grail's work displays great learning, and i 

valuable to every one who would know tin 

history of human nature. To be altogether igno 

rant of Phrenology, in the present day, is to b 

rather deficient in common information. It i 

now too late to laugh at the science, howevei 

much ridicule may attach to the ignorance oi 

maiiy who pretend to practise it 

Locke's work " On the Conduct of the Under- 
standing" is brief, and easily intelligible. This, 
as well as many parts of *^ Watts on the Mind,* 
is well suited to young persons. Those whc 
would dip more deeply into Metaphysics should 
read 

Harris's " Philosophical Arrangements," and 
Reid's " Essays on the Intellectual Powers o 
Man," to which is annexed an analysis of Arb 
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e's Logic; — these two works will give a gene- 
knowledge of ancient Metaphysics; — then 
Jacon's' Novum Organon." 
Locke " On the Human Understanding," and 
5 works of Thomas Brown and Dugald Stewart 
But it is not my purpose to attempt to lay down 
plan for readers capable of profound investi- 
tions; I would only remind them of Sir J. 
ackintosh's papers in the " Encyclopaedia Bri- 
onica." His works have been published in 
ree volumes. " Sewell's Christian politics " is 
le of the ablest of modem compositions. 
"The Natural History of Enthusiasm" is a 
iry clever Essay, which has gained great cele- 
ity to its author. He has also written, among 
her works, 
" Fanaticism,^' and 
" Physical Theory of another Life." 
Many works on Insanity are very interesting 
the general reader— -such as those by Munro, 
[ayo, and Willis. Of course it is not intended 
lat the practice of phrenology or of medicine 
rms part of the qualifications of any but profes- 
onal men ; still the facts on which the theories 
' every class of Physiologists are founded are so 
jeply interesting and generally useful, that they 
'e supposed to be to some extent familiar to all 
arsons of good education. In parts of Beck's 
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** Medical Jurisprudence" you will find the tes 
of insanity, the Jdnd of insanity by which perso, 
are legally irresponsible, as well as many interes 
ing cases, in wliicli medical science has promote 
the ends of justice. 

Dr. Pritchard's ** Different Forms of Insanit 
in reference to Criminal Cases," contain mai 
interesting passages. Works of this kind, t] 
unprofessional will read like a newspaper, as th< 
happen to have leisure and curiosity. In openii 
books of this and, indeed, of every other kind, y 
should consider that we dip into them with oi 
minds as we would into a jar of filings with 
magnet ; more or less will adhere and be gathen 
together in proportion as the instrument has be€ 
previously charged. During the season of earl 
education and discipline the mind must be force 
and tasked ; but when we read no longer to fori 
but to fill the mind, we should be advised only s 
far as this : — to open a certain ^et of books, an 
examine their contents, resolving to close thei 
when curiosity fails. And here we may als 
speak of a line of reading very generally useful, c 

Popular Works on Medicine. — ^^ Coml 
on the Constitution of Man" is very general] 
read by persons of all ages. Of late so man 
men of eminence have been impressed with 
conviction that health and life are daily ar 
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hourly thrown away through ignorance of the 
ttiost simple principles of health, air, exercise. 
Food, and general habits, that many works have 
been written not only for the doctors but for the 
patients. Dr. Skrimshire's " Village Pastor's Sur- 
gical and Medical Guide," was written expressly 
for the guidance of persons who, as is common 
with clergymen, are called upon to decide whether 
certain symptoms demand medical aid, and what 
is the best thing to be done in cases of poisoning, 
accidents, or illness, before the apothecary arrives. 
In my own experience, one life was saved by a 
lady having the sense to get a warm bath ready 
in case it should be prescribed when a child had 
the croup ; and a fine fellow, in the prime of life, 
Was killed by some one being so ignorant as to 
give him a plate of roast meat when he seemed 
recovering from an attack of inflammation. 

Dr. Holland's ** Medical Notes " are very in- 
structive. 

Thomson's " Domestic Management of the Sick 
Room," teaching how to assist not supersede the 
Medical Man. 

Any one of these will be found useful. Read 
particularly an article in the " Quarterly," No. 
CXXX., on Dr. Holland's medical treatment, and 
ihe case of St. Martin in America, in whom, from 
m open wound in the stomach, the process of 

Q 
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digestion had been watched, and many hm 
of observations made on the digestibility o: 
and the influence of various habits both ( 
mind and body. 

On Grammar, Logic, and Rhetoric 
following will suffice. The most useful E] 
grammar I have ever seen is that by the 
brated William Cobbett. He treats partici 
of the points on which persons are most comi 
deficient. As works of a deeper and more pi 
phical character, Harris's " Hermes," and ] 
Tooke's " Diversions of Purley," are kno^ 
most good English scholars. The " Edinbi 
and *^ Quarterly" also contain several instn 
essays, which may be foimd by the index of 

Dr. Crombie's *^ Etymology and Syntax ( 
English Language" is also in high repute. 

On Logic, read Whateley's " Elements," 
Treatise by Dr. Moberly, and " Edinburgl 
view," No. 115. The Oxford student s 
make Aldrich his text book, and use the tre 
of Huyshe, Moberly, Hill, Questions on 
and Answers to the Questions to explain Al 
Also Hampden's article on the Rhetoric of 
totle, Woolley's " Logic" and select chapt 
Aristotle's " Organon." Mr. Newman's " Le< 
on Logic," delivered at Bristol, are much adi 
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On Rhetoric, read Whateley's " Elements," 
ampbell's " Philosophy of Rhetoric," and trans- 
itions of Cicero, Qnintilian, and Aristotle's " Rhe- 
aric;" also, Hampden's article upon it before 
aentioned. 

Grammar, Logic, arid Rhetoric, are three sub- 
jects on which those only who are naturally fond 
of science should study deeply. Still no one can be 
considered soundly educated who has not read 
and reflected on one treatise upon each subject 

Lastly. The best general History of Ancient 
Philosophy, Moral and Metaphysical, is that by 
Ritter, in 3 vols., translated from the German by 
Mr. Morrison of Trin. Coll. Camb. 



CHAP. VII. 

ON THE FINE ARTS. 

Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture, are three 
Subjects on which nearly all persons of polite 
education, professional or unprofessional, feel com- 
)elled to conceal ignorance, if they cannot display 
knowledge. It is not my purpose to minister to 
he vanity of those who pick up the names of a 
3W ancient masters or galleries, and affect to be 

Q2 
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connoisseurs: but two or three simple directions 
for attaining the elements of criticisni and a ge- 
neral history of art may be profitable in varions 
ways. It will save us from that shame and con- 
fusion which we should otherwise feel when the 
fine arts form the subject of conversation ; it will 
enable us to understand the elegant illustrations 
which authors commonly derive from the arts ; it 
will qualify us to profit by the conversation of 
men of taste, giving a nucleus for gathering a 
new kind of matter, drawing forth a new power 
of the mind, and opening to lis a never-feiling 
source of the purest pleasure and refinement. 

I trust I may encourage my young Mends with 
the assurance that, great as is the advantage of 
cultivating a taste, and acquiring knowledge of the 
fine arts, this to many minds is a work of very 
little time or toil. It consists more in observation 
than in reading, and in opening our eyes and ears 
with eager curiosity, on occasions in which they are 
very frequently closed or turned away* Indeed, 
so prevalent is the opinion, that to judge of any 
picture, statue, or piece of architecture, requires I 
some innate qualities with which only a chosen' few 
endowed, that many persons possessing not less 
are judgment, but more honesty, than theim e^h- 1 
hours, confess that for them to visit works of art I 
is mere waste of time, that they know what is I 
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leasing to themselves, but cannot venture an 
•pinion, being aware that such things are not 
nthin the sphere of their understanding. The 
large class of readers who will see themselves in 
this representation may be assured that they have 
foVmed a very unfair estimate of their own capa- 
cities ; and that with a little attention to the follow- 
ing directions, they may be better qualified to give 
an opinion of works of art tjian many of the most 
confident connoisseurs of their acquaintance. 

We will begin with Painting. 

Firsty Request some intelligent friend, who is 
fond of drawing and of examining pictures, to ac- 
company you to some extensive collection, and 
improve the opportmuty according to the sug- 
gestions of the following anecdote : — 

A youth of my acquaintance, who had been 
more than once in the National Gallery, without 
seeing the peculiar merit of any of the pictures, 
chanced to visit them in company with a profes- 
sional painter of correct judgment and good 
conunon sense. He observed, on entering, that he 
knew nothing of the value of paintings, and would 
gladly receive a little general instruction. The 
painter told him to look at each picture attentively, 
compare it with what he .knew of nature, and say 
honestly, not what others thought, or what he had 
heard or read, but simply what impression it pro- 

Q8 
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duced on his own mind. The opinions so elicitec 
proved nearly all to savour of tanith* In some 
instances^ the artist told him to consider if he was 
conversant with nature under the peculiar forms 
represented, and whether he knew how much lay 
within the sfdiere of art ; at the same time ohserv- 
ing that these two points would require a com- 
parison of paintings, first with nature, and then 
with each other. Wjth such hints and cautions 
was this youth restricted to judging on such points 
only as were within the range of ordinary judg- 
ment. If he felt encouraged by the frequent cor- 
roboration of his own opinions by those of the 
artist, he was yet more prompted to the fcdl use 
of his faculties and open expression of his senti- 
ments, by the repeated assurance that nature had 
made nearly aU persons judges to a certain extent, 
and that if any were disqualified to give an opinion 
of her imitators they were generally to be found 
among a certain set of pretending connoisseurs, 
whose vanity had led them so long to appropriate 
the sense and opinions of others, that they had losi 
the free use of their own. On that day my friend 
discovered how much he knew about paintings 
and the precise points in which he was deficient 
namely, that he wanted a more intimate and ex 
tensive acquaintance with nature, a knowledge o 
the limits of art, and correct standard of excell^ic 
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Seach kind of painting, as also the leading prin- 
ples of perspective and composition. These are 
le chief points ini which most common observers 
are deficient : therefore. 

Secondly^ Accustom yourself to observe land- 
scapes, figures, &c. in nature, and compare them 
with paintings of similar subjects. To appreciate, 
for instance, the famous sea-pieces by the Vander- 
veldes, you must observe the degree of buoyancy 
in ships upon the water, of distinctness in the out- 
lines and picturesque swelling of the sails ; and so 
also, with reference to other pictures, observe the 
clouds, the tints of evening, and the foliage at dif- 
ferent seasons, and, indeed, all other things, which 
works, below mentioned, will suggest. 

Thirdly y Compare the works of those who have 
treated the same subject with diflTerent degrees of 
excellence. Do not join in decrying modem pic- 
tures, unless you can discern their peculiar points 
of inferiority. Universal censure and universal 
praise are equally unphilosophical, and far fipom 
truth ; both must be qualified. More knowledge 
is required to point out beauties than defects. 
Things are good and bad by comparison ; we must 
therefore study the best specimens of each kind 
of pictures, till they are firmly impressed upon our 
memorv, so as to serve as a common measure or 

Q4 
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standard of excellence by which to value all others 
of the same class. 

Fourthly y We must take every opportunity of 
conversing and comparing our own opinions with 
those of others, or, which is the same thing, aft«r 
seeing several pictures by Claude or Titian; for 
example, we may read some account of their cha- 
racters and criticism on their style. There is no 
want of critical discussions on the styles of the 
ancient masters; every picture of celebrity has 
been the subject of an essay. And as to the 
practicability of obtaining the advantage of con- 
versation with those thoroughly conversant with 
art, it must be observed, that men are generally 
communicative on the subject of their favourite 
studies. It is natural with man to take an interest 
in those of similar taste. Doubtless the Creator 
ordained this sympathy between those capable of 
instructing each other, as a provision for the im- 
provement of society. At all events, believe me, 
there is such an instinct, and a really teachable 
spirit can generally find a master. Besides, as to 
paintings of genius, their admirers say that every 
time they examine them they discover new beau- 
ties, and that ordinary observers frequently point 
out a touch of nature which the professed artist 
has overlooked. Again, it is not absolutely neces- 
sary that you should meet an artist in a picture 
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;allery to gain much of the assistance he is able 
o afford. Whenever you meet a man of taste in 
company, the drawing-room table will be found 
romished with some book of prints taken from 
the works of ancient masters, which will readily 
famish the occasion and the subject of a lecture. 
Young ladies, I am sure, can never be at a loss to 
improve such opportunities. And as to gentlemen, 
especially those who have money at command, if 
they will only inquire for one of the many ill-paid 
but well-deserving artists, they may receive such 
yeripatetiG lectures, in the National or Dulwich 
iallery, as will be a very valuable mitiation into 
he secrets of art. Indeed, most happy should I 
)e, if, by this casual observation, I could open a 
lew and honourable source of emolument to a 
tlass of men who conduce very much to the refine- 
ment and ornaments of life, and receive very little 
n return. How many thousands are there in 
London, whose fathers have earned in the East 
sums which they are squandering in the West 
^end), and to whom it would, if they only thought 
Df it, be a pleasure to be lionised for two or three 
mornings by a person well qualified to inform and 
miuse them ! How many of that order of society, 
yho are called callous, selfish, and indifferent to 
ill wants but their own, have quite heart enough 
o confess that they would feel an extra relish in 
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their own dinner^ if they had earned an appetite 
in a way that provided a more generous meal to 
one who had as much sensibility, though less com- 
fort, than themselves 1 

Whether my readers adopt this or any odwr 
method of improvement, they should bear in mini 
that their object must not be to gain mere critical 
knowledge, and the terms and mechanical part d 
the art of painting. In this point of view a houae 
painter would be nearly as good a teacher as an 
artist. But they should endeavour to gain a c(W- 
rect taste of beauty and propiety of expression, 
as well as a due appreciation of that invention and 
grandeur of conception which distinguishes the 
highest specimens of art. Sir W. Scott showed 
that he knew the spirit in which pictures were to 
be studied, when he said that those of Sir David 
Wilkie gave him new ideas ; — that there are ideas 
in pictures is a fact which many persons have yet 
to learn. But I must trust to works which will 
shortly follow, to show how paintings by men of 
genius are to be read almost like a poem, and that 
the conceptions of a grand imagination and select 
delineation of nature's beauties are the subject- 
matter of painter and poet alike, though the one 
conveys them with the pencil and the other with 
the pen. 
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I will now enumerate the books best suited to 
ve a general knowledge of art 

Sir Joshua Reynolds's " Discourses to the Stu- 
ents of the Royal Academy" have been lately 
mblished, illustrated by explanatory notes and 
dates by J. Burnet, F.R.S. Those who cannot 
procure this work may purchase, for one shilling 
and nine-pence, No. XXVII. of the " Student's 
Cabinet Library of Useful Tracts," contsdning a 
rery excellent selection of those discourses. Sir 
foshua, it must be observed, was a very accom- 
plished scholar. Before Edmund Burke published 
is ** Letters on the French Revolution," he sub- 
mitted them to Sir Joshua's consideration. All of 
iese discourses show a very superior mind, and 
i?e valuable to students of every kind of art and 
^terature. I have scarcely known any questions 
aise concerning the limits and province of the 
tnaginative arts, which these writings do not tend 
o elucidate. The following topics may serve as 
i specimen:* — How to "snatch a grace beyond 
ie reach of art : " — different stages of art ; se- 
ecting better than copying; how to gain the 
materials of knowledge; of the grand style; of 
beauty ; general nature to be distinguished from 
local fashion; the meaning of invention; exact 
copying of nature, not properly to be called na- 
^ral ; genius begins where art ends ; meaning of 
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taste; standard of taste ; the style and character-] 
istics of each school and ancient master^ &c 

At the same tune that we read Sir Joshua's 
Discourses, and all other lectures or essays on 
art, Pilkington's ** Lives of the Painters" will be 
a useful hand-book. Of this there is a good ab- 
stract, in one smaQ volume, by Dr. Shepard, who 
selected and abridged 100 out of 1400 of the lives 
written by Pilkington. This is quite comprehen- 
sive enough for general purposes. I would re- 
commend the student to procure an interleaved 
copy, and take it with him, as a convenient cata- 
logue and critique, when he visits collections oi 
paintings. For, suppose he sees some painting: 
by Claude or Titian, by turning to their respectiv( 
biographies he will have his attention directed t< 
the peculiar characteristics of the style of each 
He will feel an interest in making a memorandum 
as that such a landscape is in such a gallery, o 
that such a picture more or less exemplifies an; 
critical remark. While reading or looking ove 
a catalogue of an exhibition which he has not ye 
visited, he can write down the place where an 
celebrated picture may be seen on some fatui 
occasion. 

It may be useful here to enumerate the seven 
schools of painting. These are, — 

The Roman school, comprehending Raphae 
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31ierubino Alberti, Giovanni Alberti, Caravaggio, 
Glauli, Michael Angelo Campidoglio, Carlo Ma- 
ratti, Andrea Sacchi : 

The Venetian school, in which are, Titian, 
Annibal Caracci, Tintoretto, Paolo Veronese, 
Ludovico Caracci, Giacomo Bassano, Francesco 
Bassano, Francisco Bolognese : 

The Florentine school, with Michael Angelo 
Buonarotti, Andrea del Sarto, Leonardi da Vinci : 
The Bologna school, with Guido, Albano, Do- 
menichino, Guercino, Lanfranc, Correggio : 

The Flemish and Dutch, of which are Rubens, 
Vandyck, Rembrant, Teniers, Godfrey Kneller, 
Wouvermans, Vanderveldt, Albert Durer, Hans 
Holbein, Sir Peter Lely : 

The French school, with Poussin, Le Brun, 
l^errier, Fresnoy, Claude : 

The Spanish school, of which are Murillo, 
Xiraenes, Velasquez, Gallego : and others in each 
school too many to mention. 

Of the English school, the most remarkable are 
the following, noticed in Allan Cunningham's 
" British Painters" : — Jameson, the Scotch Van- 
dyck ; Verrio, La Guerre, and Thpmhill, archi- 
tectural painters; Hogarth, Wilson, Reynolds, 
Gainsborough, Ramsay (Scotch), Romney, Run- 
ciman (Scotch), Copley, Mortimer, Raebum 
(Scotch), Hoppner, Owen, Harlow, Bonington, 
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Cosway, Allan, Northcote, Sir T. Lawrence, Sir 
H. Beaumont who aided in forming the Nationsl 
Gallery, Liverseege, Burnet, Fuseli, West, Bird, 
Barry, Blake, Opie, Morland. 

Of the painters of later days, Mr. Bulwer, in 
his " Englaad aad the English," enumerates, in 
historical painting, Haydon, Hilton, WestaD, 
Etty, Martin ; in portrait painting, Owen, Jack- 
son, Pickersgill, Philips; in fancy painting, 
Wilkie, Maclise, Parris, Howard, Clint, Webster, 
Newton; in landscape painting. Turner, Stan- 
field, Fielding, Callcott, J. Wilson, Harding; 
Stanley, besides Landseer, Roberts, Prout, Mao 
kensie, Lance, Derby, Cooper, Hancock, Dam 

Dr. Shepard gives the following fist of hooks, 
which he considered necessary to be consulted, in 
order to become a judge of painting : — 

Vasari's " Lives ; " Sandrart's '* Lives of Paint- 
ers;" Du Piles's ditto; Lord Orford's, 4 vols.; 
" Vertue's Life ; " " Gilpin on Prints ; Daila- 
way's " Anecdotes ; " Cochin's " Travels througk 
Italy," 3 vols. French ; " Richardson on Paint- 
ing ; " Raphael Mengs' " Works," 2 vols. ; Winck- 
elman's *^ Works." Forty years ago these were 
probably the best works ; but all that is valuable in 
them has doubtless been adopted by later authors. 
The three following works, in the same list, are 
still popular : — Sir J. Reynold's " Lectures," 
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bove mentioned ; Cumberland's ** Lives of Spa- 
ish Painters," tad Fuseli's' *^ Three Lectures ; " 
k copy of the last is published in the " Life of 
Fuseli." 

I have before said that a continual comparison 

^f pictures with nature and with each other is the 

chief source of knowledge ; still some books will 

quicken our observation both of nature and of 

<rt ; of these the best, next to the Discourses of 

Sir Joshua, are — 

** Criticisms on Art," and ** Sketches of the 
Rcture Galleries of England," by Wm. Hazlitt 
This contains catalogues of the principal gal- 
leries. 

Mrs. Jameson's " Handbook to Public Galleries 
*f Art," in or near London, and *^ Sacred and 
C-«egendary Art." 

"Painting and Fine Arts," by R. B. Haydon 
^Jid W. Hazlitt 

" Book of the Cartoons," by the Rev. R. Cat- 
tiennole. 

" Modem Paintings," by a Graduate of Oxford, 
is a work of much talent, and admired by the first 
judges of English writing. 

See also " Handbook of Taste," by Fabius 
Pictor. 

The Works of Hogarth, with explanations of 
each plate, have been published in the ** Penny 
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Magazine;" but more completely in fifty-two 
numbers by John Nicholls, F. Si A. Of all the 
paintings in the National Grallery those of Ho- 
garth are examined by the greatest number of 
persons. This observation was confirmed by one 
of the attendants. 

Allan Cunningham's " British Painters," in the 
" Family Library," is a book of much general in- 
formation. The same author has written a ** Life 
of Sir David Wilkie." Much may also be derived 
from the « Life of Titian ; " '' Life of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence ; " " Life of Fuseli." 

We will next consider 

The Art op Sculpture, though compara- 
tively little remains to be said. By cultivating 
a taste for the highest order of painting, which is 
characterised, not by meretricious ornament but 
grandeur of conception and simplicity of execution, 
we shall not be at a loss to judge of sculpture. 

The history of sculpture is very fully given in 
the " Penny Cyclopaedia." You will there find an 
enumeration of all traces of the arts found m 
Scripture. The extent to which it flourished 
among the Hebrews, Babylonians, and Phoenicians 
being little known, is the subject of only a few 
pages; but the style of sculpture, at difierent 
periods, among the Persians, Egyptians, Etrurians, 
Greeks, and Romans, admits of being illustrated 
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^th reference to existing remains. Of each of 
these schools, therefore, we have e. succinct ac- 
count. The hislibry of Greek sculpture is written 
wvith peculiar care, and in the space of a few 
double-columned pages the reader may have a 
dear general view, sufficient, indeed, to give an 
increased interest in the collection of the British 
Museum, as well as in drawings of these and many 
other admired works not so easily accessible. The 
levival of the art in Italy is usually ascribed to 
the tenth or eleventh century, though Flaxman 
traces it from the age of Constantine. Fuseli 
remarks that the arts had never been wholly lost 
in Italy, because there many barbarians had been 
long used to behold works of art while serving in 
the Roman armies, and were thus animated with 
a nobler spirit than the less disciplined invaders 
of other lands. Be this as it may, the history 
of the revival is given in the same article, nearly 
down to the present time. I can recommend also 
the articles on Bronze, Polycletus, Phidias, Phi- 
galeian Marbles, Elgin Marbles, Townley Marbles, 
Praxiteles, Benvenuto Cellini, 

Allan Cunningham's " Lives of the British 
Sculptors" in the "Family Library" contains a 
good account of British art. 

The ** Encyclopaedia Britannica " has dlso an 
article on sculpture, with more criticism than that 
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in the *' Penny Cyclopaedia.'* It 'is illastrated hf 
plates^ which^ indeed^ are almost indispensable for 
any essay on art which is not purely historical 
Many works above mentioned^ especially those 
on painting, throw light upon the art of sculptnre: 
this will appear even from their titles. Mrs. Gray** 
" Etruria," Sir G. Wilkmson's '' Egyptians," aod 
Dr. Wordsworth's ** Illustrated Greece," of course 
supply the best possible information on Etrurian, 
Egyptian, and Grrecian art respectively. 

"Description of the Ancient Marbles in the 
British Museum, with Engravings," will teach the 
principles of criticism. 

"The Monumental Remains of Noble and 
Eminent Persons " comprises the sepulchral anti- 
quities of Great Britain." 

Flaxman's "Lectures and Illustrations of Hesiod, 
Homer, -^schylus, and Dante" are beyond aB 
praise. " The Life of Flaxman " and of every other 
sculptor will convey much general informatioiL 
I have only to add, that the British Museum, 
Westminster Abbey (of which a history has been 
written by Smith, Flaxman, and others), and 
almost every cathedral, will not fail to improve a 
visitor who carefully examines and compares every 
piece of sculpture, and takes the earliest oppor- 
tunity, on his return home, to correct his own 
observations by conversing with men of taste. 
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ir by reading critical essays on the respective 
irtists. 

• Lastly, on Abchitectuee. The same remarks 
As to method, prints, illustrated works, general 
^Observation, conversing with men of taste, will of 
^Qforse apply to this subject 
v To begin with a general view, take the article 
^ Architecture, contained in a few pages of 
^^Ihambers's ** Information for the People," price 
htady three-halfpence. In this we have an out- 
:Bae, and by means of its many simple woodcuts 
%y learn to distinguish the several orders and 
■tyles. Study this paper till you have a clear and 
jt^prehensive knowledge of its contents ; and from 
Slat moment you will be much more competent 
-o speak of architecture than most of your neigh- 
lours ; so rare is it to find persons conversant with 
he shortest treatise, even of an easy and interest- 
fe)g subject 

Secondly, take Barr's " Anglican Church Archi- 
^cture," which contains also interesting details of 
Ecclesiastical furniture: Bloxam's Gothic Archi- 
Uaeture," is also very clearly written: both of 
tjiese works have numerous engravings. As a 
Companion or dictionary for constant reference 

** The Glossary of Architecture " is admirable : 
this contains explanations of the terms used in 
Chrecian, Roman, Italian, and Gothic architecture, 
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with 700 woodcuts: 400 additional exam 
to the same work have lately been publis 
separately. For further information read 
paper on ** Gaily Knight's Architectural To 
No. CXXXIX. of the Edinburgh Review ; " 
others which may be found both in that and 
** Quarterly.'* Also, the Cyclc^aedias, under 
terms Architecture, Arch, Architrave, loni 
Corinthian, Psestum, and under the name of ( 
famous building, temple, &c. 

Gwilt's " EncyclopsBdia of Architecture." 
Read also, in No. XIX of the " Family '. 
brary," the lives of William of Wykeham, In 
Jones, Sir Ghristppher Wren, Sir J. Vanbruj 
James Gibbs, William Kent, and Sir W. Cha 
bers, who, I am happy to observe (as an enc( 
ragement to young men of fortune to aT 
themselves of all the opportunities which wea 
commands) was employed by George III., wl 
heir apparent, as a tutor in architecture. 

When the student of the Fine Arts has fa 
availed himself of all these hints, he may be saf 
trusted to run alone, and choose works by 
names of their Authors and their Titles from 
classified Catalogue, 
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CHAP. vm. 

THE WAY TO STUDY THE SCRUPTURES. 

It my readers have not **an understanding 
lieart/' they stand in need of spiritual assistance^ 
^d must seek it where alone it is to be founds 
lefore they can ever be qualified to ** read, mark, 
learn, and inwardly digest " the Holy Scriptures, 
^or they are, as says the Apostle, spiritually dis- 
temecL None but those of poetical taste can 
appreciate the poetry of Scripture: none but 
those of musical taste can appreciate the flow of 
its most harmonious periods, though aided by all 
tie 'powers of music. The poet has a natural 
Sympathy for the one, and the musician for the 
^>ther. Can the sluggard and the drunkard enter 
into your meaning when you speak of the plea- 
sures of the temperate man as he goes forth to 
liear the carol of the lark, and breathe the fi*esh 
incense of the morning? Can the young appre- 
idate the sober cautions and chastened judgment 
cf age? Can the old enter into the buoyant 
hopes and bright visions of youth ? If not, what 
do these instances prove? One lesson is taught 
by each ; namely, that our enjoyment or appreci- 
ation of every pleasure depends on a certain dis- 

A3 
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cemment, habit, or other qualification in or 
and therefore the mind best adapted to j 
one may be no kind of measure of another 
May we not, then, suppose that spiritua 
also require a peculiar discernment, hi 
other qualification? For spiritual things 
the nature of deep counsel and eternal 
which require the humble and teachable 
sition of age; secondly, they savour of i 
is pure, simple, and, in the best sense, i 
so require the wholesome taste of chasten- 
perance : thirdly, they are of the nature < 
is most lovely/ noble, exalted, and divin< 
require a spirit of holiness, fervent piei 
thoughts above m6re things of earth. It i 
then, that under the name of Spiritual are i 
sevei*al orders of things, of which each is 
to require a peculiar taste or other qualil 
taken separately : much more, then, shall a ] 
qtialification be reqtiired for enjoying, im 
by, or entering into the spirit of the same 
taken collectively. Spiritual thiiigs, theref 
only be imderfetood in !a peculiar way ; they 
intellectually discerned; but, as says the 2 
they Site ** spiritually discerned ;" that is, t 
discerned, tmderstood, and appreciated c 
those to whom there has been given a 1 
sympathy, in unison, and in harmony with 
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However, the advice I proposed to give con- 
cerns the mini I must therefore presimie that 
ttiy readers have, to some extent, the necessary 
qualification for studying the holy writings, and 
proceed to lay down a plan for improving by what 
the Scriptures address both to the mind and to 
tile soul without further caution or comment. 

Let us consider the best method of studying, 

Firsty The text of Scripture — the Word. 

Secondly^ Conunentaries ; to which belong. 

Thirdly y Biblical antiquities — Jewish history 
^-versions of Scripture, and 

Fourthly y Doctrines — Articles — the Prayer- 
Book. 

Fifthly y The principal writers on Divinity in 
)rder. 

Sixthly y Books for the closet. 

1. THE TEXT OF SCRIPTURE. 

Select a copy of the Bible not larger than an 
[)Ctavo with as much margin as possible. The 
ane I use has uncut edges and flexible back, a 
minion 8vo from the Clarendon Press, without 
Daarginal references. If you use a 4to volume, 
yoti will not so readily turn to parallel verses. A 
large Bible is best for reading aloud, but a small 
Bible for the study. Marginal references, every 
student blessed with a sound and active mind 
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should make for himself. When you make a 
study of the Scriptures, read with pen in hand; 
and decide on a few simple marks to affix to verses 
which are most important, as supporting doctrines, 
proving the genuineness or authenticity of aily 
part of Scripture, or requiring further thought or 
illustration* These marks will enable you to 
refresh your recollection of any book of the 
Bible in a very short space of time. In my B5Ue 
the letters T mark passages most suitable for the i* 
text of a sermon, or for a rule of daily conduct 
Q marks a difficulty, for forther consideration or 
inquiry. When any new conunentary falls inii 
my way, I can at once test its value by passages 
of real difficulty. Again, Art 1, 2, or 3, denotes 
that a verse contains a very plain proof of (Mie |j 
of the Thirty-nine Articles. Clu denotes a verse 
relating to the Church. 

It is advisable, every time you read a book of 
Scripture to propose one subject for particular 
attention. Read the Gospels, once to see wheran 
they agree and wherein they differ, and mark 
M. Mk. L.*J.,or anyone or more of these initiaisy 
according as St. Matthew, Mark, Luke^ or John 
have also mentioned any parable, miracle, or other 
memorable part of our Lord's history occurring in 
the Gospel before you. Read them a second time 
for internal evidence of their truth. A third time 
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mth a Diatessaron \o mark the order of events or 
any other matter of instruction. To those fond 
of literature^ the Scriptures will have also anotheif 
and a wholly different value for literary and 
secular purposes. For the Bible is allowed to be 
the most curious book in the world. It contains 
more knowledge of life and of the human heart 
than all the writings of Shakspeare^ Horace^ Cla- 
irendon, Thucydides, and as many others as we 
please to mention. It comprises all that was dis- 
covered, and much more that was^ overlooked, by 
the moral philosophers of ancient and modem 
times. And the proof is this : — Butler may be 
3aid to have been the corrector of the ancient 
Bthical writers. Mackintosh, Robert Hall, and 
Dr. Chalmers, no inconsiderable writers of modem 
times, acknowledge that they were taught by 
Butler, and Butler pretends only to have been 
taught by Scripture. Well then might the Rev. 
H. Melville say, " It is a truth made known to 
us by God, and at the same time demonstrable by 
reason, that in going through the courses of Bible 
instruction, there is a better mental discipline^ 
whether for the child or for the adult, than in any 
of the cleverly devised methods for opening and 
strengthening the faculties." 

It is advisable, however, to bear in mind when 
we take up the Scriptures to gather the precious 
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seed and when to examine the husk'— when td 
read the Word and when the letter ;^ and since 
it is allowable in a proper spirit to improve the 
mind as well as the hearty and since ignorance of 
the Scriptures, in the present state of society, is 
happily accounted a disgrace, no less to the scholar 
than the man ; it is convenient for literary pifl^ 
poses to keep a separate copy, in which to enter 
observations, as we read of Oriental customs, 
Jewish antiqtdties. Natural history of the Bible, 
or any thing else illustrative of Scripture, To 
show the interest and the great satisfaction which 
may arise from being thus attentive in the pursuit 
of knowledge, I' will select from one of my owli 
Bibles a few notes, which, without the method 
I recommend, might pass imheeded through the 
inind. ^ 

At Gen. vi. 15., " The length, depth, and width 
of the * Great Britain' steam-ship is in feet exactly 
what the Ark was in cubits ! " 

Acts, xXviii. 1, Melita, certainly not Malta, 
but an island in the Adriatic called Melite, where 
there are snakes, though in Malta there are none, 
and of which the people were in St Paul's day 
harharouSy but at Malta civilised. Besides, MaltA 
is not in Adriay though Melite is. — Coleridg^i 
Table Talk, 

Acts, xxviii. 13, ** Fetched a compassJ*^ A 
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friend, in maJdng the same voyage from Syracnae 
to B-hegium recently, observed that a considerable 
tailing rounds as the Greek means literally, was 
Tmavoidable. 

Dent xxviii. 65 — 7. The text of the con- 
science-stricken Dr. Dodd, the Sunday before he 
was apprehended for forgery, ** The Lord shall 
give thee there a trembling heart," &c. 

Gen. viiL 9. The dove. Dr. Meuse says that 
the N. American Indians have a tradition of a 
big canoey in which came eight persons across the 
water, caused by the Great Spirit They hold the 
willow sacred, because a dove flew with it from the 
canoe. 

The 46th#Psalm was Luther's favourite; the 
16th, Feltham's ; the 103rd and 145th, Hannah 
More's: the 139th she said, " surpassed any of 
P^dar's." The best translation of the 139thi 
" By the rivers of Babylon," was by Camoens 
while in exile. 

Isaiah, xiv. 102. was the text of the Presby- 
terians at Perth, before Charles Stuart, 19th Sep- 
tember, 1745. ^ 

John, i. 1. At Otaheite, the names of the 
superior deities are the Father, the Son, and the 
Friend Bird, which inspires the priests. — SerUfi 
HorcB Solitarioe. 
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Job; xxix. This chapter moved Sir J« Macklii« 
tosh to tears on his death-bed. 

These instaaces will exemplify my meaningi 
Again^ the poetry of the Bible and the beauties 
of natural and simple diction deserve attention. 
To commit them to memory is the best exercise 
for the improvement of taste* Wordsworth once 
remarked that he knew no poetry finer than that 
of Jeremiah. Mrs. Hemans justly preferred St 
John to the other Evangelists. Coleridge consi- 
dered the '^ Epistle to the Romans" the finest of 
St Paul's compositions. The ** Epistle to the 
Ephesians" exhibits a train of thought as £Etr su- 
perior to ordinary minds and motives as anything 
ever written. These are hints for tl^ exercise of 
criticism. Whenever you read, compare scrip- 
ture with scripture. Commentaries at best are 
only like advisers^ who may assist for the moment 
but never yet made any man wise. While yor 
trust to commentators, you will never gain dw 
full use of the faculties which God has givei 
you ; nor indeed can you hope to enjoy any thinj 
better than a flat, insipid, spiritless dilution c 
scriptural truth. With respect to the difficultie 
of holy writ, either they can be solved in a 
obvious and satisfactory way or they cannot. ] 
they can, a person of ordinary xmderstanding, b 
examining the context and seeking similar ei 
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pressions may solve the difficulties as well as 
any commentator ; if they camiot^ the opinions of 
commentators, though sometimes instructive, are 
frequently of little use, difiFering widely from each 
other, being enveloped in a cloud of words, and 
more fancifrd than reasonable. On these grounds 
I maintain that one hour's study .with marginal 
references, is worth ten with notes. Compare verse 
Mrith verse, and let your maxim be " Every reader 
lus own commentator.'' 

Learn by heart one verse of the Bible every 
day. One of my friends takes the first verse 
which meets his eye as the Bible happens to 
open. A better plan is to mark the verses 
you prefer ]^ several books, and learn them in 
order. If you are not contented with one, choose 
a second or a third from a different part ; but do 
not impose too much upon yourself at first. The 
great thing is never to omit one verso each day. 
Do not despise the importance of this method; 
still less the self-command which constancy, in 
its performance, requires. I warn you that it 
is not very easy so to learn 365 verses in the year 
without being once in arrears. If you miss a day, 
do not allow yourself to make it up ; but let the 
inequality between the number of verses and of 
days continue as a punishment. Perseverance and 
regularity will insure such a knowledge of the 
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more famiUar texts of Scripture as expend 
alone can render credible. But remember 
all depends on the regularity and uninterru] 
habit Mark the 30 or 31 verses on the first 
of each months and consider you have failed^ lui 
the number of .the day and of the verse are 
same. The Hebrew or Greek version is of coi 
to be preferred by scholars ; still none should c 
the English. 

One of my firiends, a young lady, takes m 
interest in writing out the verses to which 
marginal references of the Bible allude. J 
paper is ruled by the stationgr with one vert 
column about two inches wide, for the text ; 
rest of the page has horizontal line|. One 1 
also guards the margin that the work may 
jfuture years admit of being bound. This i 
much more profitable employment than knitti 
though ladies may be allowed to do both. T\ 
would not be more proud of a mother who 
queathed him a commentary than a quilt ? 

The Society for the Diffusion of Christ 
Knowledge has published a prayer-book \s 
marginal references. The Catechism, the T 
Sacraments, and the Articles would be v 
useful portions for such illustration. In the ' 
age young ladies used to be taught at school 
present their mammas with a sampler; if ev 
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young lady and young gentleman too were re- 
quired to produce a neat copy of all the scripture 
proofc of our liturgy, it would produce a won- 
derful extension of scriptural knowledge of the 
soundest kind. 

Another exercise, really invaluable to clergy- 
men especially, is to make a scriptural common- 
place book. This will require the use of two 
books, — one as a day book, another as a ledger. 
The day book must be always at hand as you read 
the Bible from end to end. In this you. will 
"Write down promiscuously any illustration of the 
divme attributes, faith, justification, types, pro- 
phecies, and innumerable other topics, as you 
please. Then in your ledger you will enter each 
of these under its proper head, which you will 
also notice with the number of the page in the 
index. A small work of this kind has been pub- 
lished by Chalmers. 

Lastly, attend particularly to the style, dates, 
and proofe of the genuineness and authenticity of 
the several books of Scripture ; and read the his- 
tory of the different translations. For this pur- 
pose Gray's or Percy's ** Key," Tomline, or 
Home's ** Introduction," will be serviceable. 
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2. WORKS OF COMMENTARY AND NOTES. 

We will now consider some of the many va- 
luable works which have been written to explain 
the several books or parts of Scripture respec- 
tively, j 

First. On the whole of the Bible it will be enough ! 
to mention 

Home's " Introduction," which contains in- i 
formation so varied, that few persons can require I 
more. And here I remind my readers that this 
work contains fiirther instructions on Theological 
reading. 

The *^ Epitome of Home's Introduction'* 
(I vol.), and 

*^ Key to the Bible," by the Society, will be 
useful for those who have little time for study. 

The Conunentaries to the Bible by Mant, 
Scott, Clarke, and others, are well known. 

Secondly. On the Old Testament, Gray's ** Key" 
is very valuable. That of Tomline is also useful 
Bishop Horsley's *^ Biblical Criticism" is highly 
esteemed by the few who know it. A new edition 
is now advertised in a more convenient form. 

Thirdly. On separate portions and subjects of 
Scripture. 

On the Pentateuch, Graves's " Lectures" dis- 
play much useful learning. 
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The « Horae MosaicsB," by G. S. Faber, 1818, 
is much admired for scriptural learning and truth. 

Warburton'^s " Divine Legation" is one of the 
\ standard pieces of English literature. 

On ike Prophecies generally^ read Sir I. Newton 
and Davison's ** Discourses upon Prophecy," also 
Keith. 

On the minor Prophets only^ Bishop Newcome 
i and George Hutcheson (1675) have widtt^n. The 
\ first is termed " critical and usefiil," the second 
: ** pithy, full, and spiritual." 

On the historical parts, read " History of the 
BiWe," and " History of the Jews." Also a most 
Useful analysis given at the end of Mant's Bible. 

On the whole of the New Testament, Percy's 
** Key to the New Testament" is very popular. 
•* Paraphrase of the New Testament," by Richard 
Baxter, 8vo. 1810, is said to be a book " of much 
piety and good sense, but very brief." All com- 
mentaries will naturally be briel^ when the author 
means rather to solve than evade difficulties. 

Hammond on the New Testament ia the most 
learned and satisfactory Conunentaiy. Burkitt is 
excellent in drawing out every text into il$ fall 
and Intimate signification. 

Henry's Commentary is also very good for all 
purposes. 

On the /bur Gospels. Campbell's " Four 

8 
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Gospels translated" is a valuable critical work. 
Read also 

Elsley's " Annotations on the Four Gospels and 
Acts of the Apostles." 

Bishop J. B. Sumner's ** Practical Expositions 
on the Gospels of Matthew and Mark." 

The English *^ Diatessaron" is useful to mark 
the order of events. 

On the JHfiracleSf read Campbell's work. 

On the Epistles of St. Pauly Paley'g " Hone 
Paulinse" will never be superseded. 

Shuttleworth's " Paraphrase of the Epistles " is 
the most concise and genially useful commentaij. 

On St. Peter ^ Leighton's book is one of the first 
of scripture classics. 

It will be of no real use to proceed with a list 
of the commentators of each separate book of the 
Bible ; because every one who has read half of 
the works already mentioned, must have risen 
above the rank of those I presume to instruct I 
must refer the student to the booksellers' theolo- 
gical catalogues. 

On Biblkol Antiquities. Many works combine 
entertainment with instruction ; such as 

Jenning's ^^ Jewish Antiquities." 

Lightfoot's works, chiefly on the same subject 

Shuckford's *^ Sacred and Profane History 
connected." 
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Prideaux's ** Connection of the Old and New 
Testament" 

Harris's " Natural History of the Bible." 

Burder's " Oriental Customs and Literature." 

Callcott's " Scripture Herbal." 

Townley's " Illustrations of Biblical Litera- 
ure." 

Carpenter's *5 Scripture Natural History, or an 
\ccount of the Zoology, Botany, and Geology of 
:he Bible." 

All of these works are highly valued. Those 
>f Lightfoot, Shuckford, and Prideaux are 
itandard classics. The last six though not less 
improving may be termed light reading, and give 
agreeable relief to severer studies. 

3. ON DOCTRINE. 

Of the Person and offices of Christ Home re- 
commends " Stuart's Letters to Dr. Channing" 
as admirably depicting the subtle criticisms of an 
accomplished Unitarian, in a fine spirit of Chris- 
tian philosophy. Ghimey's ** Biblical Notes to 
confirm the Deity of Christ," is considered a very 
solid, able, and profitable illustration of texts of 
Scripture. 

On the offices of the Holy Spirit Serle's " Horss 
Solitarise" exhausts the subject Li his chapter on 
the Trinity, he has availed himself of his extensive 

8 2 
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classical learning. Heber's " Bampton Lecturef 
are on the Holy Ghost as a comforter. Of D; 
Burton's Sermons, two treat of the sin of bias 
phemy against the Holy Ghost, in a very soiin< 
and consistent manner. 

On the Trinity. Serle's Essay, above men 
tioned, and Home's "Scripture Doctrine of tb 
Trinity;" also sermons and work? too obvious t( 
mention. 

On Election and Predestination, There are 8om( 
very fair and reasonable remarks in *^ Christ oiu 
Example." Bishop Tomline's " Refutation of Cal 
vihism," gives all that can be said on one side, an( 
Thomas Scott's " Remarks on Bishop Tomline'; 
* Refiitation,' " on the other. Read the 1 7th Articl 
of the Church, in Burnet. Copleston on " Ne 
cessity and Predestination," alludes to Scott, ani 
terms him the most pious and temperate of moden 
Calvinists, though his doctrine of predestination, h 
says, " appears to me mistaken and dangerous. 
The Rev. J. Scott, in the life of his father, show 
that he was very cautious of bringing this doc 
trine before a mixed congregation, and once ot 
served of Wilberforce's book, that it was not Ca 
vinistic, and so much the better, being moi 
suited to the class of persons to whom it wj 
addressed. In studying this doctrine, we shou 
consider whether authors do not dispute about 
i7ord, while they agree about the thing. 
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On Faith and Justijicationy read Bishop Barlow's 
*' Two Letters on Justification." Of this it was 
«aid by Archdeacon Browne, " The subject is 
treated with a degree of closeness of reasoning and 
logical accuracy, which defies confutation*" Also 
Burnet's 11th Article. 

On Baptism. The sentiments of the writers of 
the first four centuries, are given in Wall's " His- 
tory of Infant Baptism." There is also a well 
known treatise on baptism by Matthew Henry, 
and numerous sermons and essays both before 
and since. Read especially Burnet on the 27 th 
Article. 

On the Lord^& Supper. Burnet on the Articles 
25, 26. 28, 29, 30. Beveridge's Articles are equally 
valuable. 

4. BEADING FOE CONTROVERSIALISTS. 

First, Agaimt Infidelity. On the evidences of 
CSuistianity, the following books, some simple, 
some abstruse, comprise answers to every possible 
objection. 

Paley's " Evidences of Christianity," I have 
already mentioned. Almost the whole is easily 
intelligible, and many chapters so interesting a. to 
require but little eflbrt It is universally allowed 
to be one of the fiirst argumentative works in the 
English language. 

83 
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Paley's " Horae PaulinaB," is also very convinc- 
ing, as well as one of the best eommentaries on die 
Epistles. With this we may class Keith on the 
Prophecies, and the works of Bishops Hurd and 
Newton ; as also Campbell on the Miracles. All 
of these combine explanation with argoment. 

Shuttleworth's ** Consistency of Revelation 
with Human Reason," I have always considered 
especially valuable, because it meets the very dif- 
fi(^ulties which are most likely to occur to men of 
fair mind, honestly open to conviction. With 
this book I should class. 

First, " Graves on the Pentateuch," a very 
learned work, yet easy to understand. Few books 
should be chosen before this ; it contains facts 
and reflections which are highly necessary to be 
known, though very unlikely to be found in com- 
mon authors ; and. 

Secondly, " Watson's Apology for the Bible," 
of which George III. is said to have observed, 
he did not know that the Bible needed any 
apology, not considering that Justin Martyr 
and others of the early Christians used to set 
forth defences of the Gospel unSer the name of 
Apologia, which, in Greek, means a defence. 
Watson and Graves wrote in answer to the cayils 
of Paine and other infidels of the French Revolu- 
tion. M.*Ilvaine's " Lectures on Evidences," gives 
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an account of the death of Paine, which, if well 
known, would be the best antidote to the poison 
of his life ; it is an intelligible selection from 
Paley and others, containing but little original 
matter. 

Of Butler's " Analogy," I knew one who said 
that he always doubted till he read it, and never 
doubted after. The reasoning is too deep for 
many readers, yet I would have all give it a trial. 
I have known cases in which it has been compre- 
hended by those who had the greatest diffidence in 
attempting it' 

Gregory's "Letters," are much recommended, 
as giving a plain and easy exposition of dif- 
£culties. 

Sumner's " Evidences," 

Lardner's " Credibility," 

Gribson's " Pastoral Letters," 

Jenkin's " Reasonableness," and 

Stillingfleet's '* Origines Sacrae," are all works 
of authority. 

Paley and Butler, if well read and digested, 
nearly exhaust the subject. Butler shows that 
there is no reason why we should not believe, and 
Paley that there is much reason why we should. 
Shuttleworth is the best substitute for Butler. 
The value of the *^ Analogy" cannot be fully ap- 
preciated without considering the urgency of the 

s 4 
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times in which it was written. Butler observe?) 
'^ It comes^ I know not how, to be taken for 
granted, that Christianity is now at length dis- 
covered to be fictitious." Horace Walpole said 
that Queen Caroline particularly recommended 
his father to read it ; indeed, it was wanted in p 
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high life; for Lady Montague, even while 
expresses her alarm at so many young ladies being 
infidels, speaks in a way which shows she r^arded 
religion as rather useful than true. fc i 

Robert Hall's sermon, on *^ Modem Infidelity,* ^ 
is very celebrated. This is a masterly composition 
showSg enlarged and comprehensive view" ^ 

Secondly, In Controversy with Jewa^ Bishop 
Kidder's "Demonstration of the Messiah,'' and I'l 
Thomas Scott's "Discussion on the principal |fi 
Question between the Jews and Christians," in |T 
reply to the Rabbi Crool. Of course all otiber 
works on evidences will be of much service ; but 
Scott's reply to the Rabbi's *^ Restoration of 
Israel " teaches us to avail ourselves of every ad- 
vantage which the faith of a Jewish adversary 
affords, and " discuss every important question 
concerning the Messiah of the Old Testament, on 
the ground of the Old Testament only.'* 

Thirdly, Against Popery y Finch's " Sketch of 
the Roman Controversy" is said to contain a valu- 
able collection of documents firom many sources ; 
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Bishop Marsh's "Comparative View of the 
Churches of England and Rome ; " 

M^Ghee's " Truth and Error contrasted." 
^ Pascal's " Provincial Letters " affords the most 
witty and keen exposure of the Jesuits. Both 
for the brilliancy of composition, and the influence 
they exerted, these letters hold the highest place 
in the history of literature. 

Besides these, numerous works have been written 
in the form of sermons, and notes of particular 
controversies, as well as histories, digests, and 
raphes, which a bookseller's catalogue will point 
out. 

Fourthly, Against Arianism^ read Whittaker's 
*' History of Arianism ; " Burnet's " Articles," 
and the works which are recommended on the 
Trinity. This course of reading will apply also, 

Fifthly, Against Socinianism ; read also J. Ed- 
wards's " Preservative against Socinianism ; " 
Wardlaw's *^ Discourses on the principal Points 
of the Socinian Controversy;" and Fuller's " Cal- 
vinistic and Socinian Systems compared." 

Sixthly, Against Dissenters from the Established 
Church, 

The great champion of the Established Church 
is Hooker. His " Ecclesiastical Polity," like the 
writings of most men of true genius, is calculated 
to enrich and expand the reader's views on a va- 
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riety of subjects. But Hooker is too grave a 
writer for the youthful student. Thelwall's " Let- 
ters (one volume duodecimo) on the Church" 
explain, in a clear and familiar way, the nature of 
the Establishment, the excellence of our liturgy, 
and the importance of a national church. Boyd, 
on *^ Episcopacy," enters more deeply into *^^ 
origin and authority of our Church. To 
who have not time to read Mr. Boyd's larger 
work, I would strongly recommend his " Lectures 
on Episcopacy," delivered at Cheltenham. Mr. 
Thelwall recommends M^Neile's " Letters on the 
Church;" also the Rev. A. M^Caul's three ser- 
mons on " The Divine Commission of the Chiis- 
tian Ministry," and- the *^ Principles of a Church 
Establishment." To the general reader, a tmly 
valuable work is " Essays on the Church," by a 
layman. This author modestly pr^nds to te 
only a compiler, who, having read all the pamphlets 
for or against the dissenters, which appeared aboirt 
the year 1833, endeavoured to bring the whole 
argument vrithin the compass of one small vo- 
lume. Chalmer's Sermons should also be read; 
also an article in the Edinburgh Review, vol. XXVI. 
From Dr. Dwight's " Travels in New England 
and New York," we learn how little the " case of 
America" proves against an establishment ; an 
extract is given in " Essays on the Church." 
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5. THE PRINCIPAL WRITERS ON DIVINITY, 

A mere list of authors will seem of little use ; 
but my object is to induce the student to follow 
fome method in his selection ; to read writers of 
he same period at the same time, in order to 
earn the peculiar character and style of each 
ichool, so to speak, of divinity. It is useful also 
X) compare the changes in theological writing with 
those of other branches of literature. The different 
styles of composition may also be noticed, and 
tnore particularly the change from the weighty to 
the wordy style, with smooth sounds instead of 
hard sense. 

The following classification of Divines is that 
adopted by the Rev. E. Bickersteth, in his "Chris- 
tian Student," first published in 1829. This is a 
Valuable guide in Divinity studies. Of course 
Jince its publication many works have appeared 
ieserving of notice ; and not a few have been 
'endered available by translations, selections, and 
'e-printing. 

The number of volumes of a serious character 
ead by some persons, in the course of a year, is 
great that if, instead of mere casual recom- 
lendation, they would be guided by the following 
sts of writers, they might soon gain a very com- 
rehensive knowledge of Theology. 
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First The Fathers. Dr. Chalmers fairly 
says, " We ought not to cast the Book of An- 
tiquity away from us, but give it our most as- 
siduous perusal, while at the same time we sit in 
the exercise of our free and independent judgment 
over its contents." The writings of many of the 
Fathers are now accessible by means of English 
translations. Still the remembrance of all the 
tales of pale students, dusty folios, and the mid'* 
night lamp in monastic cells, which used to be 
associated with the very names of the Fathers, has 
not quite passed away ; and therefore I am not 
sanguine that many will be persuaded even to 
open one of these awe-inspiring volumes, should 
it fall in their way : nor can I be disappointed if 
some cannot be induced to read first and judge 
afterwards. 

As to another class of persons, who do not hesi- 
tate to avow an utter indifference to the writings 
of the Fathers, I have only to say, that to feel no 
curiosity about the compositions of men who were 
the first and foremost of Christian champions itt 
times the most critical to the &ith, and who have 
bequeathed to us the readiest weapons against the 
sceptics of our own times — to care nothing about 
Justin Martyr, Tertullian, Cyprian, Chrysostom, 
Athanasius, Augustine — to feel no curiosity about 
the works of those who, like Jerome and Origen, 
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lave done much to restore and preserve the pure 
ext of Scripture, this certainly betrays a feeling 
lard indeed to reconcile with a due sense of our 
Jospel privileges. " It is diflScult indeed to be 
isensible," says Mr. Conybeare, in his Lectures, 
• to the beauty, the piety, the devotion, and the 
piritual feeling which are found in almost every 
►age of the Commentary of Augustine." In shorty 
f any person doubt that the works of the Fathers 
lave a real appreciable value, founded not in the 
nere curiosities of ancient literature, but on good 
md useftd service done, let him read the " Evi- 
iences" of Paley, and then consider, first, whether 
lis leading arguments could be maintained with- 
)ut the testimony so largely derived from the 
fathers ; and, secondly, whether these arguments 
ire not indispensable to the defence of Christianity 
Lpon external evidence. The reason I instance 
i^aley's work in preference to any other evidences 
5, that its style and way of reasoning is of a most 
opular kind ; and while many other works may 
onfirm those who believe, Paley is convincing to 
[lose who doubt. It is related of the Duke of 
V^ellington that, on hearing one of his officers 
peak lightly of Revelation, he asked him, " Did 
ou ever read Paley ?" *^ No." " Then you are 
3t qualified to give an opinion." 
The translations to which I Mlud^d form the 
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« Library of the Fathers of the Holy Catholic 
Church," published by the Oxford Tract party. 
Already some of the works of St. Augustine, 
Cyril, Cyprian, Chrysostom, Athanasius, and Ter- 
tulian have appeared. Also in " The Christian's 
Family Library" there is one volume, entitled 
" The Christian Fathers of the First and Second 
Century ; their Principal Remains at large ; with 
Selections from their other Writings." Milner 
and Mosheim may both be consulted for the genie- 
ral character of the Fathers. Also Home's " In- 
troduction." Conybeare's **Bampton Lectures,* 
above mentioned, contain " An Analytical Ex^ 
amination into the character, value, and just 
application of the Writings of the Christian 
Fathers, during the Ante-Nicene Period." Dr. 
Burton also published " Testimonies of the Ante- 
Nicene Fathers to the Divinity of Christ." 

In the works of N. Lardner (a Socinian writer) 
we have a careful examination of the testimony 
which the fathers have afforded to the Scriptures. 
Dr. Clarke's " Succession of Sacred Literature," 
with his " Bibliographical Miscellany," and more 
particularly Cave's " Lives of the Fathers of the 
First Four Ages of the Church," are books of 
high authority. 

Secondly. The Schoolmen. At the begin-, 
ning of the Reformation a monk declared that 
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Greek was " the mother of all heresy," and that 
as to Hebrew, " it is certain that all* who learn it 
become instantly Jews." For this abhorrence of 
learning we must blame the abuse of it by the 
schoolmen, of whom Luther said " they did nothing 
but propose paradoxes, and that their whole art 
was built on a contempt of Scripture." The best 
advice I can offer the general reader is conveyed 
in the words of Leighton, " To understand and be 
master 'of those trifling disputes that prevail in 
the schools, is an evidence of a very mean under- 
standing." Bonaventura, Aquinas, Bradwardine, 
Wickliffe, Huss, and Jerome, are the names of 
the principal schoolmen ; the life and opinions of 
WickKffe have been written by Mr. Vaughan. 
'^ Estius's Sum," says Mr. Bickersteth, " is con- 
sidered to contain the best account of the Scho- 
lastic Divinity." 

Thirdly. The Refoemees. Tindal, Latimer, 
Cramrier, Ridley, and Philpot, Bradford, Jewell, 
Fox, Knox, are the writers whose lives and opi- 
iiions are most worthy of attention. A work in 
twelve volumes, by the Religious Tract Society, 
gives selections from their works, as well as from 
those of Bale, Barnes, Becon, Bilney, Borthwick, 
Clement, Frith, Gilby, Lady J. Grey, Hamilton, 
Hooper, Joye, Lambert, Queen Parr, Ponet, 
Rogers, Sampson, Saunders, Taylor, Wickliffe, 
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and Wishart More matter of the same kind wii 
be found in Legh Richmond's " Fathers of th 
English Church," and in Bickersteth*s " Testimonj 
of the Reformers." Mr. Le Bas, Principal of th< 
E. I. College, has written the lives of Cranmer. 
Wickliffe, Jewell, and Laud. The "Englisl 
Martyrology," abridged from Foxe, by Charlotte 
Elizabeth, a most able writer, forms two small 
volumes in " The Christian's Family Library." 

Of the Foreign Reformers, Luther, Melancthon. 
Erasmus, Calvin, Zuinglius, CEcolampadius, Mar- 
tyr, Bucer, Beza, Bullinger, are men with whom, 
either by biography (especially D'Aubign^'s), oi 
extracts, we have many opportunities of becoming 
acquainted. Ranke's " German Reformation" 
and " Lives of the Popes " are much admired, as 
also are Dr. Wadsworth's *^ Biographies " and 
" Christian Institutes." 

Fmrihly. The Successors of the Re- 
formers. Of these the principal writers are. 

Hooker, whose " Ecclesiastical Polity " is uni- 
versally allowed to be the strongest bulwark oi 
the established church. In this work there is i 
wonderful weight of words, a most appropiat( 
selection of topics and cogenf reasoning. Thii 
author is usually quoted as "the Judidou 
Hooker." His life, by Isaac Walton, is one c 
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Ate most yaluable pieces of biography in our lan- 
guage. He died A. B. 1600. 

Bidiard Sibbes, died about thirty-five years 
after Hooker. The « Bruised Reed," and « Soul's 
Conflict," are the titles of two of his best works. 

Archbishop Usher died A. d. 1656. He was 
called by Dr. Johnson " the great luminary of 
the Irish church." He is famed for having read 
all the Fathers. Mr. Bickersteth mentions Usher's 
^* Answer to the Jesuit," as one of the best pieces 
against Romanism. Since Mr. Bickersteth's time, 
XJsher's *' Body of Divinity " has been published 
in n convenientjform, price only 12«. His works 
oomplete, in a handsome form, fill 18 vols., now 
publishing at 12«. each. A collection of Usher's 
Jtetters, and his life, were published by his chap- 
lain. Dr. Richard Parr. 

Dr. Hammond, the chaplain of Charles I. in 
Carisbrook Castle, wrote a Paraphrase of the New 
■ Testament, the] most learned and valuable of all 
sotes. Sanderson, also attached to Charles, and, 
to compensate for persecution, elevated to the 
bishopric of Lincoln at the Restoration, wrote 
**Nine Cases of Conscience," and "Discourse 
on the Church." 

Dr. Mede, accounted the ablest interpreter of 
obscure prophecy. 
Jeremy Taylor, a writer of great fertility and 

T 
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depth of thought His defence of episcqpacy 8 
the liturgy were much admired by Bish<^ Hd 
who thought that in imagination and leal g^' 
Taylor was before either Hooker or Barrow. I 
writers have been more gleaned by modem divii 
His life has been written by Bonney and Wflm 

Bishops Babington^ Cowper, Greenham, : 
Andrews lived in this period. 

FifMy^ The Nonconformists, domprising 
who separated from the liturgy and ceremo: 
of the Church, from the Reformation till mod 
times. On this period, and indeed on every otl 
" The Christian Student" is strongly reo 
mended. 

However deeply rooted may be our hatrec 
dissent, we must not carry it so far as to tl: 
lightly of all the writings of dissenters, or 
shall lose some of the most valuable theolog 
discussions and works of practical piety. < 
anecdote of Lord Burleigh deserves to be b€ 
known. When some complained to Lord I 
leigh of the Uturgy, and said they only wishec 
amendment, he told them to make a better ; 
class of the complainants formed a new one, 
that of Geneva ; another class altered the new 
in 600 particulars ; a third, quarrelling about 
alteration, proposed a new model, and a fourth 
sented from all. 

Dr. Owen, famed, tot ^^oxajA \^^arK^^ laxvi ^i 
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ment His writings are very ntunerous, and they 
«re of a high Calymistic character. 
I Baxter. Read the article on his life and writings 
i k the Edinburgh Magazine^ 1843. He was chap- 
lain to Whalley's regiment after the battle of 
Kasebj. He tried to reconcile Calvinism with 
Arminianism. He wrote 145 treatises, of which 
four were folios, seventy-three quartos, and forty- 
tune octavos. He wrote much in gaol, under the 
Ibul sentence of Jeffries. 

Chamock, famed for masculine style and ori- 
ginality of thought His ** Discourses on Pro- 
▼idence " are considered the best 

Dr. Goodwin, a favourite of Cromwell, whom 
he attended on his death-bed. He wrote sermons, 
expositions, and controversial treatises. 

Howe, nervous and majestic Robert Hall 
«aid Burke was the best author for earth, and 
Howe for heaven. His "Living Temple" is 
very celebrated. I would particularly recom- 
mend the work, pubUshed among the " Sacred 
Glassies." 

Dr. Bates, fluent, with beautiftd similitudes. 

Flavel, fervent, touching the conscience, and 
moving the feelings. 

Caryl, officiated with Dr. Owen as a minister 
to Cromwell. His " Commentary on Job," is in 
12 vols, 4to. 

T 2 
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Dr. Manton. See Neal's '' Paritans." 
Matthew Pool : the *' Synopsis Criticorniii," M 
five folios, was his chief wort 

Sixthly^ The Divines of the BESTORAnof 
AND Revolution. This era was marked, oji 
Bishop Heber in his life of Taylor by a scbod 
of literature and composition, of all others wbkh' 
this country has seen, the least favourable to 
genius, and the most unlike that style of thinkmg 
and expression which had distinguished Jereof 
Taylor and his contemporaries. What AugnstiiR 
said of Cicero has been remarked of more duB 
one of the following writers, with reference to 
their avoiding Scriptural terms, and not fsi^ 
ficiendy enforcbg Christian motives; mmefy, 
" that we cease to be captivated with him, becsose 
the name of Christ does not occur in him." 

Bishop Burnet. Read his ** Articles," " Be* 
formation," and " Own Times." 

Bishop Reynolds, very terse and fcdl; deto* 
tional and controversial — a strong Calvinist 

Archbishop Leighton. His Commentary oi 
St. Peter has been already mentioned. 

Bishop Beveridge, very learned in Oriental 
literature. He wrote on the Thirty-nine Articles. 
His "Private Thoughts" are most known, and 
published among the " Sacred Classics." 

Archbishop Tillotson. Locke considered 1% 
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dtson and ChiUingworih yexy remarkable for per- 
spicuity. Heber speaks of '^ the doll good sense 
if Tillotson." He attended with Dr. Burnet at 
lie execution of Lord William RusselL He was 
iccased of Socinianism> Dr. Jortin says, be-^ 
^aosety in making some concessions to the Soci- 
uans, he had broken through one anci^it rule of 
aontroyers J, '^ allow not an adversary either com- 
mon sense or common honesty.'' In answer to 
liiis charge he r^ublished four of his sermons 
"'on the locamation and Divinity." His sermons 
kre best known. As to the style in which he 
%rote, read " Fitzosbome's Letters" by Melmoth, 
who qualifies the excessive praise it had long 
iitoceived. 

[ . Isaac Barrow was so deep and copious that 
Charles IL used to call him an unfair preacher, 
iecause he left nothing to be said after him. His 
sermons are a mine of brilliant thoughts and ster- 
fing arguments. He was a great mathematician, 
4eemed second only to Sir Isaac Newton. His 
^•ermonon ^'vain and idle talking" is quoted by 
Addison, as a, specim^i of singular felicity of ex- 
{iression. 

- Stillingfleet : his writings against popery very 
Valuable. The elegance and learning of the 
*^ Origines Sacrsa" has made it more popular. 
His ^' Origines Britannicds" give antiquities of 

T 3 
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the cimrclies of Britain. He had a controTer^ 
with Locke^ arising from certain remarks made ior 
his " Defencse of the Doctrine of the Trinity." 

John Locke wrote ^^ on the Reasonablenew 
of Christianity/' and Paraphrases and Notes to 
several of St. Paulas Epistles. 

Robert Sonth held a controversy with Sherlock 
on the Trinity. Hk sermons are well knows. 
His style is nerves, with xnuch point «d wit 
His writiiigs are in great reptrte. 

Sherlock (William, named above) wrote against 
the dissenters. Thomas Sherlock, his son, wrote 
a tract well worth reading, called ^* The Trial of 
the Witnesses of the Resurrection.'' 

Wilson, Bishop of the Isle of Man, published 
" Ecclesiastieal Constitutions,'' of which Lord 
Chancellor King said that ^^ if the ancient dis- 
cipline of the Church were lost, it might be found 
in the Isle of Man." He wrote also sermons and 
tracts. 

William Law : his ** Serk)us Call to a Religions 
Life" was considered by Dr. Johnson one of the 
most powerftd works of the kind* His ^^ Practical 
Treatise on Christianity" is also very good. 

Bishop Warburton : hi» " Julian," " Alliance 
of Church and State," and " Divine Legation," aw 
much admired. Read Dr. Jolmaon's character ol 
Waxburton in his " Life of Pope." It was saic 
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that Bishop Bull was his master, and Jeremy 
Taylor his favourite divine. 

Bishop Watson answered Paine and Gibbon. 
His ^^ Apology" has been already mentioned. 

Archbishop Seeker wrote " Sermons and Lec- 
tures on the Church Catechism." 

Bishop Berkeley fell dead while hearing a ser- 
mon, written by Dr. Sherlock. He is more known 
as a philosopher than as a divine. 

Bishop Butler, the author of the Sermons and 
Analogy already mentioned. 

Secondly y Modern Writers. 

Dr. Home, author of the " Introduction." 

Jonathan Edwards, who wrote on " Justifica- 
tion." 

Romaine, author of the most popular book on 
Faith. 

Mihier, author of the " Church History." 

Jones, of Nayland, deemed one of the most 
satisfactory writers on the Trinity. 

Newton, the. history of whose li£^ is universally 
recommended, as also are his letters. 

Scott, the author of the *^ Commentary." 

Robert Hall, one of the finest writers in 
the English language; clear, candid, and very 
powerful. 

Bishop Horsley, the author of " Biblical Criti- 



cism." 
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These are the principal writers of the beginning 
of the present century. It does not seem requi- 
site to enumerate any later authors. 

ON THE PBATEB BOOK. 

Read, first, the " History of the Prayer-Book," 
by the C. K. Society (this is a small volume, con- 
taining a useful addition to Church History) ; 

Shepherd, ** on the Common Prayer ; ** 

Wheatley's " Illustration of Conomon Prayer;" 

Nelson's " Companion for the Fasts and Festi- 
vals;" and 

Mant, ^^ on the Liturgy," are all standard worb. 

On " The Rubrics and Canons of the Church," 
a work much reconunended, was written in 1753, 
by Thomas Sharp. 

** Lectures and Sermons on the Liturgy" have 
been published by Bishop Jebb, 2 vols. 8vo., 1830; 
Thomas Rogers, 2 vols. 8vo. ; Bishop J. Bird 
Sumner, 8vo. (more particularly on the Fasts and 
Festivals) ; Matthew Hole, 4 vols. 8vo., 1838 (a 
new edition) ; and others ; 

Bishop Taylor's " Apology for the Liturgy," 
Heber considered among the best of Taylor's 
Polemical Discourses ; 

Maskell's ** Ancient Liturgy ;" 

Cardesell's " Liturgies ; " 

Faber's "Origines Liturgicse;" and compare 
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the Liturgies of Edward VI. (only a moming's 
work), published by Parker, in one volume. 

Bishop Nicholson's work on the Catechism has 
been lately republished. 

One of the most compendious and useful books 
of reference, to those who would purchase one only 
on this and most other ecclesiastical matters, is the 
Rev. J. E. Riddle's ^^Ecclesiastical Chronology, 
or Annals of the Church,'' containing History, 
the relations of the Church to the State ; contro- 
versies, sects, rites, discipline, writers. 

On the Church of England^ besides the above. 

Bishop Jewell's famous ^^ Apology for the 
Church of England," written in Latin, and trans- 
lated by the mother of Sir Francis Bacon, is con- 
sidered to have promoted the Reformation more 
than any other book. This, with Hooker's *^ Polity," 
Burnet's ** Articles," and Nicholson *^ On the Book 
of Common Prayer," are considered unexception- 
able expositions of the doctrines of the Church of 
England. 

As to Sermons, exhortations, and addresses to 
the feelings, they are iibundantly supplied from 
our pulpits, and by the list of works which I shall 
presently reconunend for the closet For real 
instruction — 

*^ The Bampton Lectures ;" 

** The Hulsean Lectures ;" 
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" The 100 Sermons of the Sunday Library,* 
by Heber, Seeker, Blomfield, Home^ Horsley, 
Maltby, Mant, Sumner, Robert Hall, ChaJmers, 
and others ; 

Arnold's " Sermons at Rngby School ;" 
Heber's " Sermons ;" 
are all standard works, affording ample scope f<^:v 
every choice ; so that, after the many old writecrs 
already recommended, I may be spared the 
vidious and very difficult task of specifying wl 
living authors deserve a preference. 
For general theological reading — 

The Library of the Fathers ;" 

Anglo-Catholic Theology;" 

The Theological Library ;'* 

The Englishman's Library ;" 

The Christian's Family Library;" 
are series of publications containing vsduable 
prints of old Standard Divinity, with some origisa/ 
composition. 

cc 
ot 
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CHAP. IX. 

ON THE STUDY OF POETRY. — CRITICISM. — TASTE. 

^* Johnson's Lives of the Poets" will be a hand- 
l>9ok or guide to the poets. 

Of Chgucevy few read more than one or two tales 
^s a specimen. 

Spenser will improve taste — an author whom 
^en of deep poetic feeling fondly read^ and others 
^listantly admire. 

Shakspeare no one should ever cease reading : 
l^egin^with the tragedies. 

Cowley, Waller, Philips, Pamell, Rowe, Prior, 
Gray, Green, Tickell, Somerville, Swift, Collins, 
liyer, Churchill, Akepside, Lyttleton, Armstrong, 
»r. Warton, T. Warton, Mason, Beattie, are authors 
of whom those of limited opportunities may be 
contented to read such parts only as Johnson or 
other critics point out 

Of Milton^ to read " Paradise Lost" is the duty 
of all — the pleasure of a few. Fuseli thought the 
second book the grandest effort of the human mind* 
All the minor works are better known than " Parar 
disc Regained." 

Of Dryderiy " Alexander's Feast" is one of the 
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most popular lyric odes. His ** Fables/' ** Annus 
Mirabilis,'' and ** Translation of Virgil/' are the 
most celebrated. Dryden is considered to evince 
more strength and real poetry, with less smooth- 
ness, than Pope. Bolingbroke admired his prose 
writing. Mackintosh thought " The Cock and the 
Fox" Dryden's best poem. 

Of AddisoTiy read the " Cato," and Psalm xxiiL 

Of Pope^ the ^^ Rape of the Loclp" is the best of 
all heroi-comical poems; **Eloisa to Abelard" is, 
though very clever, a most inmioral and impious 
poem, most unworthy of the author of " The Mes- 
siah," which should be learned by heart, and com- 
pared with Isaiah and Virgil. The ** Essay on 
Criticism," and ^* Dunclad," show that Pope could 
write as strong lines as any writer. Of the ** Es- 
say on Man," the argument was written by Boling- 
broke, and versified by Pope* 

Of ThomsoHy all admire the sensibility and 
natural beauty of " The Seasons." He had not the 
art of giving effect with a few touches* His 
** Castle of Indolence" shows more genius, though 
less known. 

Of ShmsUme, Gray said, "He goes hopping 
along his own gravel walk, and never deviates 
from the beaten track, for fear of being lost." 
*'The Schoolmistress" is one of the best imita- 
tions of Spenser. 
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Of Young, « The Night Thoughts" hold a high 
place among devotional poetry; Most of the lite- 
rary world read part, few read all : which, indeed, 
may almost be said of Milton, for reasons given in 
Johnson's ^* Life of Milton." 

Of Gray, the « Elegy," and « Ode to Eton Col- 
lege," are best known. Of the rest of his odes. 
Sir J. Mackintosh truly said, ** They are most 
pleasing to the artist who looks to structure." 
And again, ^^ To those who are capable of that 
intense application, which the higher order of 
poetry requires, and which poetical sympathy al- 
ways produces, there is no obscurity." 

Of Goldsmith, " The Deserted Village," next to 
Gray's " Elegy," is the most popular piece of En-« 
glish poetry. The other poems are much read» 

Of Johnson, ** London," and *^ The Vanity of 
Human Wishes," much admired by Byron, every 
scholar should compare with the third and tenth 
satires of Juvenal. His prologue, spoken by 
Garrick in 1747, is very good. 

Of Cowper, ** The Task" is considered the mas^ 
ter-piece. All his poems are much read, especially 
Alexander Selkirk, John Gilpin, and all the 
smaller pieces. Cowper, like Euripides, was re- 
markable for reconciling poetical sentiment with 
the language of common life. He may be con- 
sidered the first of the school of Wordsworth. 
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His letters are equal to any. Few poets have 
had more readers than Cowper. The pubUc say 
of poetry as cottagers of religious tracts^ " We 
like something with a tale in it." 

Of later writers Wordsworth is admired by all 
his brother poets. See Coleridge's " Biographia 
Literaria." Read "The Excursion." CrabMs 
" Phoebe Dawson " was read to Fox on his death- 
bed 1 Of the " Borough " Mackintosh said what 
Pitt observed of Sir W. Scott's " Minstrel ;"— " I 
acknowledge his unparalleled power of pamting." 

Of Coleridgey Scott said translation was his forte. 
He translated Wallenstein from manuscript, and 
Schiller adopted and printed some of Coleridge's 
deviations. The *^ Ancient Mariner," composed 
during an evening walk with Wordsworth, as well 
as his " Christabel," are very celebrated. Mack- 
intosh said Coleridge's ** talents were below his 
understanding; he had never matured his ideas, 
so as to express them with clearness and order." 
In other words Coleridge, like Shelley and others 
of the same school, often failed in the single step 
which would have attained to iJie syhUme, and 
therefore their writings seem to remain in the re- 
gions of the ridiculous. Bums, Byron, Moore, 
Southey, Sir W. Scott, Rogers, L. E. L. (Letitia 
Elizabeth Landon), Heber, Milman, Keats, 
Shelley, James Montgomery, are names which 
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I need only mention. The reader may easily 
learn the names of the best pieces of each ; and 
when he thinks he knows their several styles, 
then he may read with interest the " Rejected 
Addresses," and try how many of the supposed 
authors he can identify. Alfred Tennyson is the 
poet of the present day. 

On laste. — Read Burke ^^On the Sublime 
and Beautiful," Alison " On Taste," the principles 
of which were espoused by Stewart and Jeflfrey ; 
but see Bums' Letters (Lett. CO.). Read the 
critical articles in the Edinburgh and Quarterly, 
and especially Lord Jeffrey's Essays. Hallam 
recommends the papers in Blackwood on Spenser, 
by Professor Wilson. Read Coleridge's criticism 
of Wordsworth ip his "Biographia Literaria." 
The reviews of Wordsworth. Johnson's " Lives 
of the Poets;" his criticism of Gray is termed 
by Mackintosh ^^ a monstrous example of ^critical 
injustice;" he adds, "he was unjust to Prior, be- 
cause he had no feeling of the lively and the grace- 
fill." Sir James justly maintained that " there is 
a poetical sensibility which in the progress of the 
mind becomes as distinct a power, as a musical 
ear or a picturesque eye," which sensibility John- 
son had not. The author of Rasselas certainly 
had a talent for poetry, and so Sir James himself 
^as " not wanting in imagery," .said Robert Hall, 
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<'but it was acquired and imported, not native to 
his mind." The essay in Blackwood on Buids's 
poetry, by Carlyle, was strongly recommended by 
Mrs. Hemans. Read also the papers on Milton is 
the Spectator, Lastly, study attentively poems 
of different degrees of merit ; compare odes, blank 
verse, the different measures of Pope and Spenser, 
Scott, and others, and consider which are best 
suited to the English language, what poet excels 
in each; then confirm or correct your own 
opinions by those of reputed critics. I have also 
known much improvement conveyed by a few 
hours' reading with a tutor of good taste. Cole- 
ridge, high as were his natural endowments, 
ascribed much of his proficiency to school lessons 
in criticism from Dr. Bowyer at Christ's Hospital 

I may now conclude with works on Natural 
Philosophy, and Conamon-place Books, and advice 
to Military OflScers. 

Herschel's "Preliminary Discourse," Paley's 
"Natural Theology," and the Bridgewater trea- 
tises, will each and all tend to a general know- 
ledge of science. Lardner's treatises will teach 
AstroTKymy^ Mechaniosy Hydraulics and Hydro- 
statics^ Pneumatics^ and Optics. Mrs. Somerville's 
'^ Connection of the Physical Sciences," was 
written to render science accessible to her 
countrywomen. Amot's " Physics" is simple and 
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instructive. On Botany and the Pleasure Garden, 
Mr. Loudon's works give all requisite assistance. 
On Chemistry, " Chemistry no Mystery," by 
ScoflFem, with one of Palmer's chemical chests, 
&c. will furnish implements for a few shillings, 
a^d thus you may teach yourself all necessary 
experiments in a few evenings. The works of 
Brande, Donovan, and Graham may then and not 
till then, be usefal. Lardner on the ** Steam- 
Engine," Brewster on " Magnetism," Phillips on 
** Geology," and other treatises, simple or tech- 
nical, elementary or abstruse, will be found in 
Messrs. Longman's ** Classified Catalogue." In- 
deed every part of science has of late been treated 
in a way easy and intelligible to " men, women, 
and children." 

Lastly, keep a Common-place Book. Procure 
" The improved Common-place Book on the plan 
of Locke." The preface contains instructions. 
This Common-place Book, I would advise stu- 
dents to use as a day-book, and to keep a 
conunon ruled book of 300 or 400 pages as a 
ledger. The day-book should contain an analysis 
of every book that is read, to aid the natural 
defects of memory, not to supersede it; that is, 
-we should enter time, place, and persons, and 
little facts, when, and only when, we can trust 
our memory with the chief part of the narrative, 

u 
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The entry should resemble the summary we find 
in books. We may also enter original thoughts 
in order as they arise. Then the ledger should 
be a book of topics in which every subject of in- 
terest may have a page or two assigned it, for 
the purpose of classifying the contents of the 
Conunon-place or Day Book. To show the ad- 
vantage of this, I will copy from my own book 
one of the pages in which I have long stored up 
any casual notice and recommendation of authors 
to determine my choice of reading. 

'^ Authors recommended and characterised, 

" Read * Collingwood's letter on Trafalgar/ 
cp, 2. (i. e. Common-place Book, page 2.), and 
Hutchinson ^ On Alexandria,' cp. 8. Burke's 
opinion of Montesquieu, cp. 14., and of Voltaire, of 
Murphy's Translation and * Ossian,' cp. 14. The 
prose of Dryden, Shaftesbury, and Hooker charac- 
terised, cp. 27. What Niebuhr and what Pitt con- 
sidered the desiderata of literature, cp.175. Gent 
Mag. for 1747, about HogaBus. Miss Austin's 
^ Pride and Prejudice,' Scott thought unequalled, 
cp. 31. Adolphus's Letters to Heber. * New 
Monthly ' for 1822, about National Gallery. ' On 
India and Hindoos,' read Ward's book. Swift's 
letters better than Pope's, cp. 150. Read Cow- 
per's letters. Mackintosh's opinion of Hume's 
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History/ cp. 38. Edinb. No. XLI. 2nd article 
by Mackintosh. Canning's enlogy of Chalmers's 
' Sermons/ cp. 257. Gray's opinion of Froissart ; 
which was admired by Hemans^ as also Panl and 
Virginia, cp. 54." 



CHAP. X. 

KEADma FOR A MILITABT OFFICER. 

The following is the advice of a military officer, 
whose name and office as lecturer in a military 
academy, were I allowed to mention it, would 
prove the value of the authority. 

The following list will enable the student to 
become his own guide. 

I. On the Abt of Wae in genebal ; read, 

1. Jackson on the Formation and Discipline of 
Armies. 

2. Jomini on Military Combinations; by Gilbert. 

3. King of Prussia's Military Instructions ; by 
Forster. 

4. Duke of Wellington's General Orders and 
Despatches, by Gurwood ; or Selections from the 
Despatches, in one volume. 
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5. M^moire of the Military Sciences^ by Col. 
Lewis ; a Military Cyclopasdia of great merit, just 
completed, 

IL On Abtilleby ; read, 

1. Griffith's Artillerists' Manual. 

2. Sir H. Douglas's Naval Gtmnery. 

N. B. I know of no reputable treatise on Ar- 
tillery in the English language. 
III. On Fortification ; read, 

1. Straith's Fortification. 

2. Macaulay's Field Fortifications. 

3. Jebb on Attack and Defence of Ports. 

4. Pasley's Rules for conducting the practical 
Operations of a Siege. 

V. On Military Bridges and Pontoons; 

read. 

Sir H. Douglas's Treatise on Military Bridges. 

VI. On Cavalry ; read, 

1. Remarks on the Tactics of Cavalry, by 
Beamish. 

2. Bismark's Field Service of Cavalry, by 
Beamish. 

VII. On Light Infantry ; read, 

1. Jajry's Duties of Light Infantry. 

2. Fitz-Clarence on the Duty of Piquets. 

VIII. On Tactics and Military Organ- 
isation; read, 

Mitchell. 
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IX. On Military Law ; read, 
Simmons on Court Martials. 

X. On Surveying ; read, 

Jackson's Surveying and MiKt^Lry Sketching. 
XL On Military History and Biography; 
read, 

1. Coxe's Life of Marlborough. 

2. Stedman's History of the American War. 

3. Lloyd's German War. 

4. Conquest of Canada, by Author of Hoche^ 
laga. 

5. Allison's French Revolution. 

6. Napier's Peninsular War. 

7. Napoleon's Invasion of Russia, by Segur. 

8. Jones's Sieges in Spain. 

9. Drinkwater's Siege of Gibraltar. 

10. Mahon's War of Succession in Spain. 

11. Sibome's Waterloo Campaign. 

12. The Work by Frederick IL of Prussia. 
The Memoirs of Napoleon, by Generals Gour- 

gaud and Montholon, contain, what must be a 
matter of the greatest curiosity to the soldier, an 
account of the authors and the studies which 
formed the mind of that master of the art of war. . 

All the works of Jomini are instructive: his 
later works are the best 

The general reading of an officer should be that 
of any private gentleman. Though I may specify 
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Modem History^ Geographical Descriptions^ Mili- 
tary Naqratiyes^ and accounts of the policy and 
interests of England and other great nations. 

By translations of Arrian^ CsBsar, Polybius, 
Tacitus, Xenophon, Herodotus, and Thucydides, 
the student may glean the tactics of the Greeks 
and Romans. 

The valuable dissertation by Polybius (B. xvii.) 
of the Macedonian phalanx, as compared with the 
Roman legion, is translated in Jones's edition of 
Xenophon, in one volume, pp. 255. 

I have now said as much as can be useftd, and 
perhaps more, and shall conclude with observing 
that, however imperfect this little work may be, 
any young person of ordinary understanding, who 
will follow the advice it contains for one or two 
hours a day, will soon acquire such habits of 
reflection and general knowledge as will greatly 
increase the pleasure both of his' solitary and his 
social hours. 

THE END. 



iH<l 



London: V r^ 

Spottikwoqdbs and Shaw\ 
New-Street-Square. ^ 
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